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Ir is a thing not a little remarkable, that countries separated 
from each other by so short a distance of sea as the two coasts 
of the western part of the Mediterranean, should present so 
striking a contrast in the character and condition of their popu- 
lations. On the one side, Spain, France, and Italy have, during 
ages, been distinguished by their high degree of civilization, 
while the natives of the opposite shores are, even now, only to 
be compared with the savages of central Africa. ‘The southern 
parts of Africa have in fact been hitherto better known to us, 
and more accessible to civilization, than the interior of Algiers. 
We may, perhaps, consider this as one of the numerous proofs 
of the demoralizing influence of unbounded despotism on the 
one hand, and of the beneficial effects of free and liberal insti- 
tutions on the other. The occupation of Algiers by the French 
since 1830 will, even if it should have no other important conse- 
quences, at least have added to our geographical knowledge, and 
will enable us to become better acquainted with the manners 
and condition of the original tribes of this part of Africa. 
Among the best books upon the “ regency,” which have 
appeared since its conquest, we must certainly reckon the 
three volumes of Captain Rozet, with their beautiful atlas of 
plates,—indeed it deserves to hold a distinguished place among 
the many excellent works of a similar class that have lately issued, 
and are still issuing, from the Parisian press. He enjoyed 
the occasions of collecting information and making observations 
on the manners and condition of the original inhabitants, which 
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are always attendant on a sudden and successful invasion, like 
that of Algiers, and which can occur but once. Captain Rozet 
was attached to the staff of the invading army, as “ ingénieur- 
géographe,” and remained with it in Affica sixteen months, 
during which period he accompanied nearly all the military expe- 
ditions into the interior of the country. In addition to his own 
observations, he obtained much information from the natives, and 
particularly from an Algerine Jew named Salomon, who often 
accompanied him in his excursions. Salomon had travelled 
much in Barbary, spoke French extremely well, and—a rare 
quality among the Israelites of Algiers—his word might safely 
be depended upon. 

The regency of Algiers is formed by a long and comparatively 
narrow slip of coast territory, without any known accurate boun- 
daries towards the interior of the continent, but rather losing 
itself among the mountains and towards the great deserts. We 
cannot give our readers a better idea of the general aspect of the 
country included within this slip of land, than by supposing him 
placed with Captain Rozet on the most elevated works of the 
Castle of the Emperor, about a mile to the south-west of Algiers. 
If he looks toward the south he will see a groupe of hills extend- 
ing, in an undulated line, from E.N.E. to W.S,W.; beyond 
them he will perceive the vast plain of the Métidja, extending 
far beyond the reach of his view towards the east and west, but 
terminated towards the south by a lofty chain of mountains, 
whose direction is nearly parallel to that of the hills. This chain 
is the Lesser Atlas. If he then crosses the plain of the Métidja 
towards the south, and climbs to the summit of the aforesaid 
chain of mountains, he will see that their southern side is much 
more precipitate than the northern, and that beyond them a mass 
of hills extends on every side to a great distance, the horizon to- 
wards the south being bounded by a very elevated chain, resem- 
bling in form and nearly parallel to that on which he is standing : 
this elevated chain is the Greater Atlas. ‘Towards the east, at a 
distance of about twenty-five leagues, is seen Mount Jurjura, a 
great, lofty, naked mass, apparently destitute of vegetation. To 
the south-west appears a series of very elevated summits: the 
most distant of these, which must be on the borders of Mo- 
rocco, has the form of a sugar-loaf. ‘Towards this point the two 
chains of the Atlas mountains converge. At Algiers and at 
Oran the chain of the Atlas is nearly equally distant—that is, 
about eight leagues. 

Of this territory a very small portion has hitherto been occu- 
pied permanently by the French. In 1835, Prince Piickler 
Muskau describes them as being in actual possession of ter- 
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ritory reaching only to a very small distance from the walls 
of the capital. The conquest of Algiers was one of the last 
works of a dynasty which has since fallen, and the restless 
and unsettled state of the French government itself since that 
period has rendered impossible any energetic measures with 
regard to the settlement established there. The present at 
tempt on Constantine seems to show a renewal of activity ; 
but what has hitherto been done, and the sacrifices which it 
seems to have cost, lead us to think that the only circumstance 
which will drive the French to extend their territory effectually, 
will be the necessity either of doing so, or of giving up what 
they hold,—an unprofitable possession certaitily, but one to 
which France appears to attach—we scarcely think it deserves 
it—no little share of importance and glory. The expedition 
against Algiers was probably first taken up seriously as a means of 
carrying away people’s thoughts from what was going on at home, 
and of employing restless minds, who might otherwise be em- 
barking in dangerous plans against the government. We are not 
sure that the colony is not still chiefly valued as subserving more 
or less to the same purpose. 

Enough, however, of this! we are not going to run into politi- 
cal speculations : had the colonization of Algiers by a European 
power been considered worth the pains, it would doubtless have 
been executed long ago. It is our intention first to follow rapidly 
Captain Rozet in his. descriptions of the territory already occu- 
pied by the French, as well as of that which, though traversed 
by their armies, has not yet been permanently subdued. In so 
doing, we shall cast a glance from time to time on the narrative 
of our German Prince, whom we shall afterwards follow into 
the neighbouring state of Tunis. We are now going to visit 
the city of Algiers, which has been denominated the War- 
rior,—not, we presume, on account of the greatness of its 
military expeditions,—but rather from the absence of the con- 
trary principle at home,—from the little acquaintance which it 
could claim with peace even within its own walls; and it comes 
upon us with all its old associations of piracy and slavery, of 
flesh-hooks and other not less dreaded instruments of execution 
upon its walls, and of machines for torture in its prisons. Cap- 
tain Rozet is naturally much more detailed in his description of 
the capital than in that of the other towns, where his residence 
had been more brief, and, on the whole, under less favourable 
circumstances. 

The city of Algiers—which in form has been compared to a 
triangle, whose base rests on the shore, and whose summit is 
identical with that of the hill which also rises from the sea, and 
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which, from the liberal coating of whitewash that has been 
bestowed on every part of the exterior of its houses, is said to 
have, from a distance at sea, the appearance of a great chalk- 
pit—stands in lat. 36° 47’ 25" north, and in long. 0° 42’ 25" east 
of the meridian of Paris. We will not stop to occupy ourselves 
on things so common-place as the general appearance of the 
town, or of the dirty, narrow, crooked streets, or the outsides of 
the houses, the only part which generally in Mahometan cities 
strangers are allowed to see, because in all these things there 
would be little of novelty ; but we are strongly tempted to ven- 
ture into the interior of the /utter, because we have hitherto had 
little information on the domestic economy of Turkish houses, 
and because our French visiters, armed with strong introductions, 
seem by no means to have waited at the door to stand upon 
ceremonies. 

“ The houses of Algiers are all alike in form and disposition, though 
some are better than others ; they are squares or rectangles, formed by 
four walls, which rise commonly to the height of a third floor, pierced 
by certain small holes to let the air pass, but scarcely ever furnished 
with windows. These latter are almost entirely confined to the houses 
inhabited by the Jews, and even there they are fortified by very thick 
gratings. Each house has but one entrance, which is tolerably large 
and circularly vaulted, and which is approached by a flight of steps. 
Among the Algerines, the ground-floor is almost invariably occupied by 
stables, warehouses, the rooms of the slaves, and the vestibule, at which 
we arrive immediately after passing the door. This is a rectangular 
apartment, very large in the houses of the rich, of which the two sides 
are furnished with a long raised seat of masonry, ornamented with a 
range of columns of white marble or of stone, supporting a pediment, 
or sculptured moresque arches, and thus forming small arcades, under 
which the master of the house squats himself down, smoking his pipe, 
to receive visits or treat of business; the entrance to the other apart- 
ments being forbidden to strangers, both on account of the women, who 
are there, and from the force of long habit. 

“« This hall of reception is called skifa. On the long seats where the 
visiters place themselves are laid rush mats, sheep-skins, or carpets. 
When you are seated, the slaves present you with a pipe and bring you 
coffee, which you drink with the master, after having shaken hands with 
him. 

“When we leave the skifa we mount a staircase, the steps of which 
are formed of pieces of slate and of tiles of china-ware, and sometimes 
of marble or stone, by which we arrive at a square court on the first 
floor, surrounded by a colonnade of stone or marble, which supports the 
second floor. This court is not covered; it is by it that air and light 
are admitted into the chambers, each of which has a door and several 
windows looking inwards. ‘These chambers are long rooms, occupying 
each the whole length of a side of the building ; there are generally but 
three, one side being occupied by the place of the staircase, but some- 
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times there are four on each floor. The chambers are entered by a great 
arched door, which rises two feet above the ceiling, and which is closed 
by two folds, within which are two little square doors, which are those 
most commonly opened ; the others are only opened when it is abso- 
lutely necessary, or on grand ceremonies. The windows, which are 
placed on each side of the door, are not glazed; but they are furnished 
with bars of iron or brass, and are closed in the inside by shutters. The 
chambers of each house are nearly all alike ; they are oblong: at each 
extremity is a raised frame of wood or masonry, on which are placed the 
beds ; and these frames are often so high that they are obliged to mount 
them by means of a ladder, so that in each house are found Jadders des- 
tined solely for this purpose. Opposite to the entrance there is generally 
a kind of niche or hollow place in the wall, covered by an arch, in which 
is placed the divan or cushions on which the women sit during the day. 
On each side of the divan are cupboards made in the solid wall, which 
are used to lock up the delicacies or the objects used in the toilet of 
these ladies; above each, as likewise beneath the windows, there is a 
semi-circular niche for the reception of different objects. 

“ The furniture of each room consists of one, or at most two, wooden 
chests, tolerably well made, and ornamented with extremely fantastical 
paintings, which in the houses of the great are richly gilt, and painted 
with much care; of a little round table, of the height of two or three 
decimetres ; of cushions which compose the divan ; of carpets or rush 
mats which cover the ground; lastly, of beds placed on the raised 
frames before mentioned : these beds are composed of tolerably good 
mattresses of wool, with a bolster, sheets of linen or calico, and a cover- 
let of silk or of very light wool. This is the sum-total of the furniture 
in the apartment of an Algerine, which is repeated verbatim in every 
chamber. ‘This furniture differs in beauty according to the wealth of 
the proprietor ; in the houses of the poor they are sometimes very bad ; 
many have no mattress, and sleep on sheep-skins or rush mats. Beside 
the staircase, where there is no chamber, are found on each floor a 
kitchen and wardrobe, which are kept extremely clean. The kitchen is 
the only room in the house where there is a chimney: this chimney, of 
which the mantel-piece is about the height of a man, occupies the whole 
breadth of the room ; beneath, at a very small elevation above the pave- 
ment, are several small circular stoves made of brick ; each of them is 
covered by a grate, on which the pot is placed. The kitchen utensils 
used at Algiers are made of earthenware, or of a kind of bronze mixed 
with tin, which contains a sufficient quantity of copper to render it 
very dangerous to let the meats cool in them. 

** The floors are all distributed in the same manner; there are three in 
a house ; but the third contains generally at most but one or two cham- 
bers, the rest being a platform on which the women go to take the air. 
Above the chambers of this floor there are also little terraces, to which 
these ladies mount by ladders after sunset, at which time it is forbidden 
to the men to go out upon the terraces.” —(vol. iii. p. 18—23.) 


It will be scen, by the reference to the volume whence this 
extract is taken, that we do not follow the same order in treating 
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the subject as that adopted by Captain Rozet. We ought, per- 
haps, to have stated, that he has made three distinct divisions of 
his work, the first volume being confined to the natural history 
of the country, the second to the characteristics and manners of 
the different tribes who inhabit it, and the third to the descrip- 
tion of the country itself. We have preferred taking the latter 
first, as containing the personal narrative of the author; and the 
first volume we shall pass over entirely. We will not occupy 
our space and time with the description of the public buildings 
of the capital, but we cannot omit one which is more intimately 
connected with all the associations that the name of Algiers 
raises in our mind,—we mean the prison of the slaves taken in 
piratical expeditions :— 


“ The public establishments of Algiers, which have had the greatest 
celebrity in Europe, on account of the cruelties which were committed 
there, are the prisons in which were shut up as slaves the prisoners 
taken by the Corsairs, from the vessels which they had captured. 
When Algiers was in its highest prosperity, there were several of 
these prisons within the town, wherein were detained a great number 
of Christian slaves ; but by the treaty imposed by Lord Exmouth, these 
prisons were emptied, and since that period, their piracy having been much 
restrained, particularly during the three years of our blockade by sea, there 
have been scarcely any Christian slaves at Algiers. Many of the prisons 
were closed ; and when we took the town there was but one left. It 
was situated in the street of Bab-Azoun, not far from the great barrack 
of the janissaries. ‘There we found imprisoned the victims who had 
escaped from the massacre of the crews of the two brigs which were 
wrecked, a few French prisoners taken during the war, whom the 
Turks had snatched from the yatagan of the Bedouins, and a few Greek 
and Genoese slaves, who had been there two years,—in all a hundred 
and twenty-two persons. 

“I went to see this prison shortly after our entrance into Algiers, and 
I saw some slaves who were still there, and two of our soldiers, who were 
shut up with them. I asked them how they were treated, and they gave 
me the following information :—They were chained together in couples 
like galley-slaves, but they were allowed to walk in the prison; they 
were allowed every day two little black loaves about as large as one’s 
fist, and some water; they slept upon sheep-skins and a few rags. The 
men who guarded them treated them rudely, but they did not strike 
them ; the slaves who had been there several years were led every morn- 
ing to work, and always in chains. They gave them two loaves more 
than the others, which raised their ration to about a pound and a half; 
but, in compensation for this indulgence, they were often beaten by their 
overseers, 

“The prison of which I am speaking was an old building, which was 
falling into ruins. The hall occupied by the prisoners, in which there 
was scarcely room for them all, was eighteen metres long by nine broad. 
It was an ancient Catholic chapel; it adjoined at right angles a great 
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gallery divided into several parts, which also had been used for a similar 
purpose, but it was so ruinous as to be no longer habitable; all that 
remained in good condition was a little chamber in the middle, where 
the keepers lodged. In the hall occupied by the prisoners there was a 
great cistern beside the places of ease, and, just beside the entrance, a 
little closet full of chains. At first all the windows of this buildiug had 
been walled up ; but as the prisoners were almost suffocated by this ope- 
ration, it was found necessary to open them ; they were without shutters, 
so that the prisoners had no shelter from the wind, and when it rained 
they were all wet,”—(vol. iii. p. 43.) 


We turn willingly from the dark side of the view, and will pre- 
sent our readers with a picture of Algerine sociability, in the twa 
chief places where people assemble for the purpose of passing their 
time and amusing themselves, that is, the coffee-houses and the bar- 
bers’ shops. These latter, it will be seen, are at Algiers, as in every 
other country, the places of assembly for those who seek the news 
and the scandal of the day. 


“I have counted at Algiers not fewer than sixty coffee-houses kept by 
the inhabitants of the town; but of this number, five or six only merit 
the attention of the observer, the others being very often established in 
holes not more than six feet square. The most remarkable of all was 
situated in the street of the marine, not far from the mosque ; it was 
composed of several narrow but very long galleries, supported by small 
marble columns, and furnished on each side with seats built in masonry, 
and covered with rush mats. Next to the street of the marine, there was 
a little square hall, entirely open, in the centre of which rose a superb 
jet-d’eau. The laboratory was in the middle of the gallery; it was a 
little black kitchen, four feet wide, in which was a stove, and upon it 
two great tin coffee-pots, in which the coffee was made, whilst three 
other little ones kept warm by the fire the coffee which was to be served 
out. On each side of the kitchen were two tolerably high piles of wood 
for burning, but so placed that they might easily have taken fire and so 
burnt the whole establishment. 

The Moors and Turks came and squatted themselves gravely on the 
seats, and soon after came the waiter with a burning coal to light their 
pipes, and a little cup of coffee without sugar, placed in another cup 
half full of water, in order that it might be held without burning the 
hand. This coffee is weak, very ill made, and somewhat like that which 
they drink in England ; it is not however dear, for two cups cost but a 
halfpenny. 

‘In all the coffee-houses of any importance you find one or two mu- 
sicians from the afternoon till the evening. ‘These musicians touch the 
guitar whilst they make grimaces with their eyes aud head, or play very 
seriously and in a most tiresome manner on a violin with two cords. 
The persons present appear to take great pleasure in listening to them and 
in seeing their grimaces. 

“* The Mussulimans betake themselves to the coffee-house about ten 
o'clock in the morning, and remain there sometimes the whole day, drink- 
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ing ten or twelve cups of coffee and smoking their pipes, often without 
uttering a single word. Sometimes however there arise conversations 
among select parties; many play in pairs, particularly in the establish- 
ment we have just mentioned, at the French game of draughts. «The 
players are always surrounded by spectators, who take great interest in 
the game. 

“Other places of assembly much frequented by the Moors, particularly 
by those who are inquisitive and who meddle with politics, are the bar- 
bers’ shops, which are very numerous. Tradesmen’s shops, not only at 
Algiers, but in all the towns of Barbary I have visited, are holes in the 
wall about two metres deep and one wide, which are almost entirely 
occupied by the dealers when squatted inside. But those of the 
barbers are more extensive, being four or five metres long and two or 
even three wide, surrounded by a seat or benches for the accommodation 
of customers. They are kept tolerably clean, ornamented by all the 
instruments of the vocation hung about the walls, and by paintings 
executed in Barbary, representing the most glorious sea-fights of the 
Algerine corsairs. 

** All day long these shops are filled by those who come to have their 
heads shaved or their beards combed, and bya great number of idle peo- 
ple who come thither only to kill time and to hear news. They are seen 
gravely seated on the benches, listening very attentively to the barber, 
who tells what he knows and often much more, at the same time shaving 
somebody's head, or strutting about and gesticulating if he has no work 
under his hands. Several plots for the extermination of the French were 
organized at the barbers’ shops, and from thence was sent the information 
of our movements to the bey of Titerie, before he was taken prisoner.”— 
vol. iii. p. 60. 


Our author reckons the population of the city of Algiers, before 
the arrival of the French, at not more than 30,000 persons, of 
which number, after its conquest, about a third had migrated. 
As nearly as could be calculated, this population was composed of 
4000 married ‘Turks or Janissaries, about 2000 negroes, 5000 
Jews, 18,000 Moors and Coulouglis, and 1000 Berbers, Arabs, 
and others. The Jews here, as in all Mahometan towns, form a 
distinct, in some measure proscribed, and certainly the most 
despised part of the population, particularly since the Turks ob- 
tained the government. Here, also, as elsewhere, they are chiefly 
occupied in brokerage. Many of them patrol the streets as 
pedlars, with muslins, cambrics, and other things, which they sell 
to the Moorish ladies. They are forbidden, on pain of severe 
punishment, to enter the house of a Mussulman, or even to knock 
at the door. The mode of trading with them is, therefore, as fol- 
lows. When the women hear the peculiar cry which they con- 
stantly repeat as they pass along the streets, they descend to the 
door, and send a slave to call them: when the pedlar arrives, 
the door is opened just enough to make room for the hand of the 
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slave or of a little child, who passes the merchandise to the lady ; 
the money is returned in the same manner, and the Jew departs 
without having even seen his customer. ‘The Moorish dames are 
not always honest in their dealings with the Jews. Sometimes they 
take his merchandise, and then shut the door in his face, without 
paying for it. In this case, as he dare not knock at the door, he 
begins to shout with all his might and to stamp with his feet, and 
if in the end the money is not thrown to him, he runs to make 
his complaint to the Cadi, and even there he is by no means sure 
of obtaining justice. The Jewish population of Algiers was 
originally formed by the refugees from persecution in Spain, and 
they were once on a much more respectable footing in the town 
than at present. They still relate a strange legend of their first 
arrival from Europe. 

“Whilst the Moors were in possession of Spain, they had allowed the 
Jews to establish themselves there and to occupy themselves in com- 
merce. The people of Israel did there as in Egypt; they ra 
fast, and in a short space of time became extremely numerous. They 


had their magistrates, their temples, and the free exercise of their 
religion. When the Christians had driven the Mussulmans from Spain 
and reconquered that fine country, they permitted the Jews to continue 
to dwell there and to carry on their commercial speculations, on condition 
of their submitting to the laws of the new state. To the great riches 


which they had amassed under the empire of the Moors, they added still 
more, until at last the Christians became extremely jealous of them, 
In 1390, the chief rabbi of Seville (Simon-ben-Smia), a man of first- 
rate capacity, who possessed great wealth, was seized and thrown into 
prison by order of the king of Spain, with sixty of the principal heads of 
Jewish families and many Moors who had remained in that city. Im- 
mediately after this arbitrary act, the Spaniards subjected the Jews and 
Moors established in the kingdom to all kinds of exactions. Soon after 
the imprisonment of the rabbi, the king ordered him and all who had 
been shut up with him to be put to death. On the evening which pre- 
ceded the day appointed for the execution, at the moment when all his 
companions in misfortune were abandoning themselves to despair and 
grief, Simon took a bit of coal and drew the figure of a ship on the wall. 
Then turning to those around him who were weeping, he said, ‘ Let all 
those who believe in God, and who are willing to quit this place imme- 
diately, put their finger with me on this ship.’ They all did so, and in 
an instant the ship sketched with coal became a real ship, which put itself 
in motion ; the wall opened to give a passage; it traversed Seville, to the 
great astonishment of the inhabitants, without running against any of 
them or even touching their houses, and went with all its crew direct to 
the sea. We are not told if the rabbi took the helm, or if his com- 
panions served as sailors ; but this we are assured that the vessel never 
stopped till it suddenly anchored in the bay of Algiers, a town then 
only inhabited by Mahometans, Moors, and Arabs. The rabbi, having 
despatched in all haste some of his companions to the Algerines, to tell 
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how they had been brought to their coast, and to solicit an asylum, the 
latter answered that it was no concern of theirs, but that they would 
consult Sydi-Ben-Yousef, a famous marabout who dwelt at Meliana. 
Immediately a party of horse set off at full gallop and soon arrived at the 
residence of Sydi-Ben-Yousef, whom they informed that certain Jews 
and Moors, who had escaped miraculously from Spain, had arrived in 
the port of Algiers, begging to be received as inhabitants of the town. 
‘Receive them and treat them in the best manner possible,’ was the 
answer of the marabout. The messengers hastened back with the order 
of the holy man, and it was immediately announced to the Rabbi that he 
might land with all his companions. The inhabitants of the town, with 
the chiefs of religion and of the law at their head, marched out to meet 
them, and offered them every thing of which they were in need. The 

gave them lodgings in the town, where they settled.”—vol. iii. p. 210. 


The most interesting and remarkable objects in the environs of 
the town are the fountains and the marabouts or hermitages. 
The marabout, or divine, amongst the Moors as well as the Ber- 
bers, is a person who exercises great influence, and who is believed 
to receive immediate inspiration from the Deity. He is conse- 
quently, among a superstitious people, consulted on every occa- 
sion, and his advice is never rejected. He is not even subject to 
the ordinary laws of society, and the person who has experienced 
at his hands-any violence or injustice throws himself on his face 
and thanks God that he has thus deemed him worthy of his pecu- 
liar notice. His attributes resemble those of the wise men of 
some of our country villages, who, for a small consideration, pre- 
tend to indicate the possessors of lost or stolen property, tell for- 
tunes and the like. In like manner the marabout is generally ap- 
proached with presents, and, not content with this, when he wants 
anything he sends to demand it of any one whom he knows to 
possess it, and the latter hardly dares to refuse. He enters 
people’s gardens, or shops, or houses, and takes what he likes, 
and the person who is thus robbed, instead of being angry, con- 
siders it a presage of good fortune. The most remarkable of the 
numerous sanctuaries of these men in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, which are also called marabouts, is that of Sydi-Abderrah- 
man. A little further from the town, on the sea coast, is one not 
less famous amongst the people, particularly the Jews, that of 
Sydi-Yakoub, of the ceremonies at which, apparently bearing some 
analogy with the worship of wells so prevalent in all countries 


— the dark ages, an amusing account is given by Captain 
ozet :— 


To the north-west of the powder-mill rises a rock of schistus, on the 
top of which stands the marabout of Sydi-Yakoub, under the shade of a 
magnificent olive-tree, which spreads out its branches like acedar. This 
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marabout is much esteemed, not only by the Mussulmans, but by the 
Jews also, for the numerous cures which are operated there. Below it, 
on the west side of the rock, is a great fountain covered by a circular 
vault, to which we are assured that Sydi-Yakoub gave the property of 
curing all kinds of diseases. 

** Every Wednesday pilgrims repair to the fountain of Sydi-Yakoub, 
and sometimes in such numbers that they block up the road. One 
Wednesday, as I walked out of the town on this road, about six o'clock 
in the morning, I saw some negroes and a great number of Jews pro- 
ceeding in this direction ; totally ignorant of their design, I followed 
them, not doubting that some very interesting ceremony was to be 
performed ; I joined two whole Jewish families, men, women, and 
children. When we reached the fountain, the men stopped ; but the 
women took off their shoes, and, taking the baskets which their husbands 
had placed on the ground, they very devoutly approached the fountain. 
Each drew from her basket an earthen pot, in which she made a fire 
with tinder and a little coal; they then lighted small yellow tapers, and 
placed them on a stone beside a little hole, whence issued a jet-d’eau, 
erying You, you. After this they returned, threw some grains of incense 
into their fires, and carried the pots in their hands several times about 
the fountain. They then returned to their baskets ; some of them took 
eggs, boiled beans, and bread; others, the feathers and blood of a 
chicken, &e., which they threw into the basin, crying You, you ; after 
which they placed themselves on the step nearest to the water, washed 
their face and hands, drank the water, and made their children drink it, 
and then returned to their husbands, who were waiting for them at the 
place where they first halted. I saw also several negroes and negresses 
performing similar ceremonies, but, by their hurry and want of devotion, 
it was easy to see that they were not doing it on their own account. 

** ‘Taking a turn round the fountain, I found sitting on a stone an old 
Moor, covered with dirt, who presented to me a bit of paper which he 
held in his hand: it was a billet signed by the general-in-chief of the 
French army, which authorized him, a marabout, to post himself on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays at the holy fountain of Sydi-Yakoub, to re- 
ceive the offerings of the pilgrims. 1 returned him his paper, and asked 
him if the offerings he received were numerous. ‘ No,’ said he,‘ I 
scarcely receive anything ; this place is visited by more Jews than Mus- 
sulmans.’ 

* As I was going away I heard a great noise on the sea-shore; I 
went to see what it might be, and was not a little surprized to find there 
many Jewish families drinking and eating, uttering from time to time 
cries of joy, and singing at the utmost extent of their voice. I ap- 
proached them to learn what they were doing, and immediately several 
men arose, begged me to partake of their repast, and, in spite of all my 
refusals, obliged me to eat a small apple, and to drink with them a glass 
of anisette. 1 then learnt that, after coming to seek the protection of 
Sydi-Yakoub, it was proper to pass the whole day in drinking, eating, 
and amusing themselves, with their relatives and friends, in the open air, 
In the evening I returned to see if my companions of the morning had 
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punctually fulfilled their duty, and I found in the fields, all along the 
road conducting to Sydi-Yakoub, numerous assemblies of several fami- 
lies, in which every body was drunk. Several musicians had come to 
increase the uproar, and the guests accompanied them by singing, or 
rather howling, all at once. Men, women, and children, unable to sup- 
port themselves any longer, rolled one over another, without any regard 
to modesty, and we may thank the drawers which the Jewesses wear 
that this was not altogether violated. I have often heard talk of the 
Sabbath, where, they say, the witches meet the devils, and deliver them- 
selves to all sorts of orgies, and I never saw anything which gave me a 
more complete idea of them than the farce of the Jews who perform the 
pilgrimage to Sydi-Yakoub. 

** Salomon, to whom I related all I had seen, told me—‘ Sydi-Yakoub 
is a very powerful marabout, whom we worship as well as the Mussul- 
mans. He cures all manner of diseases, and drives the devil out of the 
body of him who seeks his aid. If any one is ill, he goes to seek the 
Xine, or he sends another person if he cannot go himself. When she has 
heard attentively the recital of the patient’s sufferings, she takes a hand- 
ful of wheat and throws it ona sieve ; after contemplating the grains of 
wheat, sometimes for half an hour, she pronounces almost always that 
the sick person is possessed by the devil, and that he must visit the foun- 
tain of Sydi-Yakoub, or send some one thither in his stead. The Xine 
then orders him to kill two chickens, one white and the other black, or 
one single black and white chicken ; to collect the blood, and rub with 
a part of it the arms and legs of the sick person, and to carry the rest, 
with the feathers, to the fountain, and throw them in, with some 
orange flowers ; to eat the chicken on the sea-shore, to throw the bones 
into the sea, and to pass the rest of the day in amusement, in sign of the 
cure which you have obtained, or which, at all events, you will obtain.’ ” 
—vol. iii. p. 136. 

We have chosen more readily the foregoing extract, because it 
presents a picture, by no means exaggerated, of superstitions and 
observations which still prevail among the lower orders of the 
Catholic population of Ireland. 

Prince Piickler-Muskau tells a story of a marabout buried 
among the ruins near Cape Matifou, which we are tempted to 
give, as a very fair specimen of Mussulman legends. The prince 
was attended, in this short excursion, by a necessary escort of the 
Chasseurs d’ Afrique :— 


“We rested some time among the ruins of Torre Tschika, and exa- 
mined the remains beside the monuments of the holy marabout, and his 
friend the Spaniard, whom he had converted in this very place. ‘The 
story of this event is as follows :—The Spanish captain had landed with 
the marabout, whom he had brought hither, when both, overcome by the 
heat, yielded to slumber. The Spaniard awaking first, tempted by the 
evil one, resolved to take advantage of the deep sleep of his passen- 
ger, and to sail home with his property. He immediately put out to 
sea, but he could not find his way out of the bay, for a magic wind 
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drove him about in a circle during four-and-twenty hours, and at last 
brought him to land at the same place, where the marabout, who was 
now awake, arose to salute him. Full of repentance, the Spaniard con- 
fessed his treacherous design, and delivered up the property he would 
have stolen ; after which he, encouraged by the pardon of the saint, 
again took ship. But the same fate once more awaited him, and, after 
four-and-twenty hours, the waves drove him back to the strand. The 
marabout received him with a smile. ‘ Pardon!’ said he, ‘ thou hadst 
forgotten my sandals in the ship, which hinder thee from thy voyage.’ 

“* This last miracle awakened his unbelieving heart. He fell down at 
the feet of the marabout, besought his blessing, became a Mussulman, 
and ended his life as a faithful hermit by the side of the saint, on the 
same spot.” *— Semilasso, vol. ii. p. 14. 


The general appearance of the country, on this side of the 
capital, must, according to the account of the German traveller, 
be extremely picturesque :— 


“The land which we passed over in this excursion consisted chiefly 
of a plain, overspread by several rows of hillocks, which, entirely waste, 
but by no means unfruitful, were thickly covered with shrubs. A 
countless multitude of oleanders, arbutus, pomegranates, myrtles, laven- 
der, and innumerable flowers, clothed them in the spring with the most 
variegated garment, and green meadows were charmingly intermixed 
with the clumps of shrubbery. Some Roman remains, though of little 
importance, might here and there be observed. A little before El Ibra- 
him, where the French posted themselves after having gained the first 
battle, the country changes its aspect, and exhibits an abrupt country 
luxuriously covered with trees, thickets, and loftier shrubs. On their 
sides lie some Arabian villages, the first 1 had seen. They consist partly 
of very poor huts of reeds, partly of dirty tents of camel-hair, into 
which crowded half-naked children, who beheld us with alarm and 
terror, and who, in look and manners, had all the air of savages. Al- 
though we threw money to them, yet they would not venture out to pick 
it up; whilst, on the contrary, the grown-up people took very little 
notice of us. In a meadow close by, under a tree, accompanied by two 
of his courtiers standing, lay the chief of the tribe, the Sheikh Ben 
Omar, a very old man, with a long snow-white beard. He and his 


* It is curious how superstition, in far distant lands and amid varying circumstances, 
is constantly reproducing the same forms. With us the puritans in the seventeenth 
century, while declaiming with bitterness against the pretended miracles of the Popish 
monks, did every day the same thing which they blamed in their opponents. The fol- 
lowing story, among many others of a like nature, is found set down in the diary of a 
very respectable person of the north of England, where the puritan party seems to have 
been the strongest, who put it in writing at the time it was believed to have occurred 
(1680); it has a striking resemblance to the above legend of the holy marabout :— 

“* A gentlewoman near Newcastle having murdered her child, would have run away, 
but her hors would not stir; then she hired a coach; neither would the horses goe 
with her tho’ whipt, bat overthrew the coach ; after she got into a ship to fly, but could 
not get from the harbour ; in the mean time the child was found, and hue and cry made 
after the author (of the murder), and she was suspected and committed to prison.” 
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court were equally ragged. Nevertheless they assured me that the old 
miser had amassed a treasure of more than 300,000 francs. He ap- 
peared to be very ill-humoured, and used no ceremonies to the courtiers 
who surrounded him. This country, where we again see ruined cot- 
tages, affords many picturesque points, particularly a magnificent dell 
with a cool stream, full of jujube, orange, and other trees, encircled 
with creepers, and a species whose stalk here reaches an elevation of 
twenty feet. To the advance of troops this ground, in an entirely un- 
known country, must have opposed manifold difficulties; and they 
showed us an olive copse where the Arabs, themselves concealed and 
protected by it, with their muskets, which are effective at a great dis- 
tance, killed many of the French; and not far hence, on the right wing, 
a ravine, in which a whole company was cut to pieces, because they had 
conceived the unfortunate idea of cleaning their arms.”—Semitlasso, 
vol, ii. p. 16. 


At no great distance from Algiers, Captain Rozet found monu- 
ments of that class which are generally termed Druidical. We 
regret much that he has not given us a drawing of them, We 
begin to have many doubts of the justice of attributing all such 
monuments to one tribe, or even to ove family, of people; and 
the miany ingenious theories which have been built upon this 
hypothesis are likely, we think, to fall to the ground on further 
examination. 


“ A little before the first stream, on the point of Ras Acrala, where 
the ground again becomes flat, we perceive, amidst ancient walls which 
scatcely rise above tlhe ground, several rectangular cisterns, made with 
an extremely hard cement, of which two were still in a state of perfect 
preservation, and half full of water when I saw them. Following the 
ruins, in the middle of the brushwood, at a distance of four hundred 
metres to the southwest, I discovered several arcades of a small aqueduct 
still standing, and entirely concealed by the brambles. These arcades 
were but four feet high ; they are semi-circularly arched, and constructed 
with small irregular pieces of calcareous stone, joined by a yellowish 
cement, which is become extremely hard. I had long examined the 
cisterns, and the ruins amidst which they lay, but could find nothing 
which bore the mark of the hands of the Romans, or of any other people 
whose mode of building was known tome. When I found the aque- 
duct I was still more embarrassed ; it resembles nothing I have ever seen 
in Europe or in Africa. 

‘I had come to the conclusion that all these works might be of 
Punic origin, and, absorbed in my reflections, I slowly climbed the hill, 
which overlooks them from the south, to see if there were not some more 
ruins on its summit. After half an hour’s walk, I arrived in the middle 
of a very extensive plateau, about 120 metres above the level of the sea, 
entirely covered with brushwood, upon which I found at first nothing but 
the rocks of tertiary grit which compose it. But in descending to the 
valley which bounds it on the west, I was struck with astonishment at 
the sight of two groupes of Druidical tombs, exactly like those which I 
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had seen in France some years before. Each monument is composed of 
four stones of the same kind as the rock itself, entirely uncut, forming a 
rectangle, covered by a fifth as large as could be found in the neigh- 
bourhood. I measured one, which was two metres and a half long, two 
metres and one-tenth broad, and two centimetres thick. In some of 
these tombs thete were only three upright stones, and in several they 
had experienced a movement after the covering stone was placed over 
them. These ancient monuments were placed one beside another, with- 
out observing any particular direction ; one of the groupes contained ten, 
the other twelve. In spite of their ignorance and their natural apathy, 
the Bedouins had been struck with the appearance of these monuments ; 
they easily perceived that the stones which composed them Were not 
there in their natural position; they had made searches about several, 
probably to see if there were treasures buried there, but not having 
found any, they left the rest untouched.” —vol. iii. p. 163. 


On a supposition which has been made that the Druidical 
monuments were the works of Pheenicians; or, on another, that 
the Celts themselves were an Asiatic tribe which had arrived by 
the same route; these monuments might, there is no doubt, be 
accounted for. As, liowever, neither of these hypotheses seems to 
us to have been clearly made out, we willingly turn them over to 
the Society of Antiquaries,* and will ourselves follow Captain 
Rozet in his excursions. 

The road from Algiers to Constantine, which runs at first 
through a picturesque country on the sea-shore, and presents at 
every step marks of the decline of wealth and cultivation in the 
country, passes, at no great distance from Cape Matafou, the ex- 
tensive and interesting ruins of the Roman city of Rustonium. 
Captain Rozet proceeded no further than this point, but from Sa- 
lomon the Jew, who had often been to Constantine, he obtained a 
tolerably exact account of the remaining part of the road. The 
third day’s journey from Algiers brings the traveller to the chain 
of the Little Atlas, and during the three following days his path 
lies through steep and dangerous mountains, which are inhabited 
by the Berbers, who levy contributions on all who pass. The 


most difficult pass is that of Biban, better known among travellers 
as the Iron Gates. 


“The Bey of Constantine himself, who never entered the Biban 
without an army, when he came with his tribute to Algiers, could not 
pass without paying a sum of money to the Berbers, who, informed of 
his artival, had seized all the positions, and would have crushed him and 
his atmy with stones, had he been so imprudent as to try to force the 


* Precisely the same kind of monuments as these described by Captain Rozet are 
found in different parts of Germany, where they are called Hiinenbetten. See Klemm, 


(Handbuch der Germanischen Alterthumskunde, Dresd. 1836, § 34,) who has given 
drawings of several, 
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passage. At the taking of Algiers, this Bey, who had brought an army 
to the aid of his master, in his retreat carried with him a considerable 
treasure from the country-house of the Aga, beyond the suburb of Bab- 
Azoun. The Berbers, having learnt this, allowed him to enter the 
Biban with his army, and then fell upon him, carried off all the plunder 
he brought from Algiers, and even a great part of what he had originally 
brought with him to the war.”—vol. i, p. 327. 


On the sixth day the traveller enters an extensive plain, in- 
habited by wandering Arabs, and extending thence to Constantine, 
where he generally arrives on the ninth day. Constantine is a 
large and fine town, of from twelve to fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants, but, according to Salomon’s account, it was not fortified, and 
its only defence was said to be a small battery on the side towards 
Algiers, occupied commonly by a few Turks, and mounting seven 
or eight bad guns. The town is partly surrounded by a river, 
whose banks in the vicinity are covered with beautiful gardens, 
The inhabitants were said to be “ braves gens, sur la parole des- 
quels on peut compter.” The army of Marshal Clausel marched 
on Constantine by the much shorter route from Bone (a coast 
town), estimated in the official accounts at a distance of about 
thirty-one hours, and, though they had still some mountains of 
less importance to pass, they avoided the length and dangers of 
the road from Algiers. 

Bone, situated in 36° 53’ 56” of north latitude, and in 5° 24’ 38” 
of east longitude from Paris, is a small town, strong by position, 
and tolerably well fortified. ‘The inhabitants are described as a 
people greatly superior to the generality of the population of the 
regency of Algiers. But the surrounding country 1s inhabited by 
some of the most cruel and warlike of the native tribes. Before 
it was first occupied by the French, these tribes had made several 
attacks upon Bone, with the sole object of plundering the town. 
During the first occupation, the French garrison were harassed 
by the most desperate and continued assaults. Captain Rozet was 
inclined to believe, from the character of the country and of its 
inhabitants, that the approach to Constantine from Bone would 
be much more difficult and dangerous than it had commonly been 
supposed to be. 

Our space will not allow us to follow Captain Rozet in all his 
excursions, the principal of which extends as far as Medeya, the 
chief town of the Bey of Titerie. On this road, at the foot of 
the Little Atlas, beautifully situated, is the small town of Belida, 
whose inhabitants are declared to be the most turbulent and faith- 
less of the whole regency, although, in spite of their own warlike 
character, the Berbers of the mountains frequently made descents 
upon them and plundered their town. The inhabitants of Me- 
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deya are famous for their love of the chase. Their mode of 
hunting tigers is curious enough: armed with a sharp yatagan, 
the hunter entices the animal to pursue him up a tree, and, turn- 
ing round, cuts off his fore-paws as he mounts, so that he falls to 
the ground, and becomes afterwards an easy prey. But their 
manner of catching young lions beats all the ingenious experi- 
ments of which we have ever heard, and we confess that our in- 
credulity is at least equal to that of our author. 


“ The manner of taking young lions seems to me a fable, although it 
has been told by a person worthy of credit. They discover very easily, 
by the numerous tracks of their feet, the places where the lions have 
lodged their young, and they know that one of the parents always keeps 
watch whilst the other goes to seek food. When the mother watches, 
she never closes her eyes, and would instantly devour any one who came 
near; but the father almost always falls asleep, and slumbers so soundly 
that a person may approach without disturbing him. He who has dis- 
covered the young lions, observes the father and mother until he is well 
acquainted with the hours of watch of each; then, while the lioness is 
away, he mounts his horse and approaches as near the den as possible ; 
he dismounts with naked feet, and creeps, without breathing, to the 
young lions, takes one, or two if he can, without waking the father, re- 
turns to his horse, and makes his escape in all haste with his prize.” — 
vol, iii. p. 237. 


To us, the most interesting part of the German prince’s 
account of the regency, is his excursion over the Metidja; and 
here, again, we have a notable example of the would-be 
Quixotism of its author. According to his own account, he 
waited long at Algiers for some military expedition which might 
give him an opportunity of visiting the country between the two 
Atlas ridges; but at last, finding his expectations vain, he resolved, 
in spite of all the dangers with which people threatened him, to 
set out on this adventure alone. ‘“ He was confidently assured 
that, without two thousand men, the excursion was impossible, 
and that he who should venture upon it alone might be perfectly 
sure of having his head cut off; but our friend (the prince) is 
notoriously so sworn a sceptic in impossibilities, that even in this 
instance he did not give implicit credit to the assertion, although 
in fact it was a very general one!!” (ii. 91.) However, he pro- 
cured from the Governor of Algiers a strong recommendation to 
the care of the cdids of Beni-Mussa and Kraschna, whose 
tribes occupied the ground he was going to explore. Being 
taken under such protection, we by no means see the nature of 
the dangers which he so courageously faced, nor does the nar- 
rative which follows throw much more light on this point, except 
that in one or two instances it appears that his guides told him it 
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was unsafe to go any further, when he immediately and very 
wisely acted according to their advice, Be the dangers, how- 
ever, what they might, Prince Piickler-Muskau set out on this 
long-projected journey, and on a Friday (an unpropitious day, 
he confesses, for such an undertaking): he was received by the 
ciid of Beni-Mussa, and an escort of Arabs, who gained his 
good opinion by their respect for champagne and the flesh, or at 
least the heads, of wild swine; the former of which seems to 
have had a very perceptible, and, we have no doubt, good effect 
upon the heads of the whole troop, for Semilasso tells us that 
they rode about on the beach like so many madmen :— 


* At length they ceased to misuse the willingness of their spirited 
animals, and soon the cavalcade arranged itself in orderly march on the 
bad pavement of the old Roman road. They passed between hedges of 
Indian fig-trees, so lofty that they yielded the travellers a complete shade, 
a great blessing in the now overpowering heat. After a few hours they 
reached the last French blockhouse and the Aratsch, which they passed 
at a tolerably deep ford. Here they halted a few minutes, to water 
their horses, and to wait for some of the party who had loitered behind. 
At this place a party of Arabs passed the river from the other side, 
chiefly mounted on small but heavily-laden asses ; and altogether, with 
these different groupes, the scene might have afforded a singular picture ; 
particularly when the last Bedouin’s poor animal dropped under its burden 
in the deepest part of the stream, and, with a true ass’s patience, once 
stretching its head out of the water like a carp, gasped for air, and then 
sank quietly, and perished without a cry. At last, after much labour 
and time, the Arabs succeeded in drawing the goods out of the water, 
which, with the now motionless ass, floated on the stream. 

‘* From the Aratsch the plain began gradually but continually to rise 
towards the mountains, and presented everywhere a dry soil, some- 
times mixed with a little sand, but chiefly consisting of a fertile loam, 
or a black mould, entirely covered either with green grass or with low 
underwood. ‘Towards evening the caravan reached in safety Beni- 
Mussa, at two hours’ distance from the Atlas, where the cdid had 
his Aautch, a kind of court surrounded with very wretched buildings of 
stone, which was probably first built as a secure place for the reception 
of plunder. An ill-conditioned orange-garden, surrounded by an im- 
penetrable hedge of aloes, concealed one side of the building, and, not 
far separated from it, extended on the other a pretty little wood of wild 
olive trees, carobs, and high underwood, in which lay the village, 
which could only be distinguished by the smoke that rose from it. 
This foreground, with the deep blue mountains behind, formed a very 
wild but interesting landscape.’'—Semilasso, vol. ii. p. 93. 


At this place our traveller passed the night, dining upon cous- 
coussou and pilau, and taking his coffee and his three pipes after 
the true Arab fashion. The cid had the preceding day made 
all preparations for the continuance of their excursion, and early 
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in the morning they set out for the Metidja,* with an escort of 
fifteen or sixteen horsemen, all well armed :— 


“ Favoured with the serenest weather, the nearer they approached 
the foot of the Atlas, the richer was the vegetation ; and the green decli- 
vities of the mountains, covered with well-wooded villages, meadows, 
fields, and lovely groves, presented an aspect differing little from that of 
European cultivation. And yet here dwell the wild and so much dreaded 
Kabyles and Hajutes, of whom, as the c4id informed us, the majestic 
mountain of Bona-ralissa, which rose right before the eyes of the tra- 
vellers, alone furnished 2000 combatants. At the mountain-stream, 
Oueld Dschemma, the caravan was met by a very neatly-dressed, hand- 
some man, mounted on an excellent steed, and accompanied by two ser- 
vants, who held a private conference of some duration with the caid, 
and, as they afterwards learnt, was a thaleb (theologian), who by his 
authority hindered the adjacent tribes of the mountains from taking any 
notice of the Christians. He joined the caravan, and only quitted if 
with the train of the cid. 

“ After they had, with manifold varying views of the mountain before 
them, ridden a few hours further, and very often through thickets where 
an attack would have been highly perilous, they reached the place where 
the river, which they had already once passed at a lower point, rushed 
out of a deep and romantic mountain-glen, and had covered its bed, 
which was more than a thousand paces wide, but was at this season in 
great part dried up, with pebbles and masses of rock. On its banks 
they found many burning charcoal-kilns, which seemed here to be 
managed just as in the woods of Germany; but they could never see 
any of the natives about them. 

* Not far from this place they came to a very beautiful spot, called 
Sukel-Arba, to which, as well as to all the district over which they had 
travelled this day, no European had penetrated since the taking of Al- 
giers; for no military expedition had been directed on this side. For 
this reason is the place more frequented by the Arabs as a market, 
as might be seen by the great number of elegant and substantial huts 
constructed of branches of trees, which remain always standing, though 
their owners only use them on Wednesdays. Situated immediately at 
the foot of a lofty mountain, with the view into a deep glen, watered by 
a clear silvery stream, closed towards the plain by thick hedges of aloes 
and thickets of flowering shrubs, and shaded by a venerable olive-grove, 
in which there is not a tree whose appearance would give it an age of 
less than 200 or 300 years, this place forms one of the most original 
and most striking market-places that could possibly be conceived. 
At the end of the afore-mentioned hedge, under some palms, stands 
the stone monument of a marabout, which sanctifies the surrounding 
plain. Near it runs the great road over Hamsa towards the desert of 


* We take this occasion of observing that, as our two authors disagree much in their 
mode of spelling the Arabic names, and as there seems to be no regularly-established 
= we give them in our extracts as they are spelt in the books from which each is 
taken. 
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Saharah, which, following the bed of the river, lost itself so temptingly 
in the dark rocky glen, that Semilasso called up all his powers of per- 
suasion to induce the cMid and the thaleb to follow this path at least 
another hour. After we had proceeded scarcely a few minutes on the 
way, both, already in an ill-humour, declared that there was no going 
further unless-at the head of 2000 men; they dared not expose the com- 
pany to this danger ; and moreover, added Kasnadschi, there would not 
be time sufficient, for he must hand over his charge before night to the 
cfid of Kraschna, for so the Aga had prescribed to him ; but there still 
remained a couple of hours, after breakfast, to lead the strangers deeper 
than they had yet been into the Atlas, and indeed as far as it were pos- 
sible, but more than this they must not require from him,”—Semilasso, 
vol, ii. p. 105—108. 


As it would have been imprudent to do otherwise, our traveller 
yielded to the representations of his guides, and they hastened 
towards the edge of the mountain, the Arabs amusing themselves 
on the way by running races over the uneven ground, A short 
journey, through the most charming scenery, brought them to 
Hadrah, a farm belonging to the cMid, where they were invited to 
a parting meal, which consisted of dishes of milk aad cous- 
coussou and a kind of thin dried cakes, and was laid out ona 
carpet spread on the green turf under flowering olive-trees, 
Here our Prince gives us a dissertation on the word marabout, 
which seems to us very little to the purpose, and, oddly enough, 
he succeeds in discovering a ‘‘ certain analogy” between a Berber 
marabout and an English gentleman! After their repast was 
ended, they again mounted their steeds, and proceeded on their 
road up the Atlas, till they came to a narrow crest, which they 
reached by natural steps in the rock. Here the scenery was very 
desolate, with scarcely any vegetation ; but the prospect was mag- 
nificent, with the vast plains of the Metidja below, traversed in a 
thousand windings by the Aratsch, the Sonieen, and many other 
mountain streams, with oases of thickets here and there on their 
banks; and bounded in the distance by lofty mountains, On 
descending into the valley, the travellers were received by the ciid 
of Kraschna, who met them with an escort, and conducted them 
to his own residence, where they passed the second night. From 
this place they beheld in the distance a lofty and interesting 
mountain, and an unconquerable desire was kindled in the mind 
of our traveller to visit it; but the caid of Kraschna threatened 
him with the same difficulties as had been conjured up the pre- 
ceding day in similar circumstances by the cid of Beni-Mussa. 
The Prince, however, was fertile in resources, and he made his 
guide acquainted with some curious points of his own genealogy ; 
he said that he came from a land where the Arabs had once ruled, 
that he was himself descended from Arabian blood, that he was 
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come all this way to visit his Bedouin brethren and their country, 
and that he must ascend to the summit of the mountain of Ham- 
mal, there to offer up his prayers to Allah for a blessing upon his 
friends. ‘The Arabs, Semilasso thinks, believed this truely “ cock- 
and-bull” story, and they proceeded next day to visit the object of 
his desires, Had we space, we would willingly accompany him 
thither, for if there is any thing in which Piickler-Muskau has 
merit it is in describing natural scenery, and his narrative becomes 
here extremely interesting. He afterwards visited the coast of the 
Metidja and Cape Matifou, and then returned to Algiers. 

The population of the regency of Algiers, of whose manners 
Captain Rozet has furnished us with many interesting anecdotes, 
may be divided into seven distinct races. The Berbers appear to 
be the remains of the aboriginal inhabitants of Barbary, but are 
now chiefly confined to the mountains; the Moors form the prin- 
cipal part of the population of the towns and cultivated districts; 
the Arabs inhabit the country, and are in a great measure nomadic 
tribes; the ‘Turks, though not numerous, were by right of con- 
quest, the ruling race; the Negro population had been formed by 
the importation of slaves from the interior of Africa; of the origin 
of the Jews we have already had occasion to speak; the Kou- 
louglis are the children of Moorish ladies married to ‘Turks, and, 
according to the description which is given of them, seem to be 
distinguished as the dandies of Algiers. Of all these different 
classes, the most interesting to us, as having been hitherto the 
least known, are the Berbers of the mountains. They are de- 
scribed as a handsome, brave, and extremely skilful race of men, 
possessing none of the disgusting vices of the Moors and Turks, 
but exceedingly faithless, and, like all savages, cruel and vindic- 
tive. Unaccustomed to any kind of government, their mode of 
life appears to be very primitive. 


“ The habitations of the Berbers are huts composed of a few bits of 
wood fixed in the ground, to which they fasten reeds or small branches 
of trees, and the whole is plastered over with clay mixed with straw. I 
have seen some of their huts built with stones, uncut, but arranged with 
much art. These huts are all rectangular, with two gables, and covered 
by a flattened triangular roof, made of stubble or reeds. They are rarely 
more than ten feet high; the entrance is by a low and narrow door, 
tolerably well closed ; the windows are small holes made in the front, 
and in a very few instances are furnished with a piece of glass. 

*“* These huts are scarcely ever collected together in villages; they are 
found in little groupes in the valleys and on the declivities of the moun- 
tains. On the road to Medeya we saw some of these groupes inhabited 
by several families. We observed the same thing in the mountains of 
Sumata and Beni-Menad ; but in the tribe of Beni-Sala, which we 
sacked, the huts were joined four or five together, forming a rectangle 
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with a court in the middle; that through which was the entrance to the 
court containing the stables, which were separated by the passage ; the 
others containing the lodgings of the family, and the places for preserv- 
ing their crops. In the vicinity of the huts, which is kept tolerably 
clean, are found the matmoures, or great conical pits in the ground, in 
which they preserve grain, pulse, and fruit, At Beni-Sala we found 
these pits in the interior of the rooms, closed by large stones covered 
with earth.* ‘The soldiers descended into several, which were filled with 
dried fruit, and with great earthen pots containing honey, oil, melted 
butter, dried pulse, and couscoussou.f In nearly all the chambers we 
found great jars, made of clay dried in the sun, two metres high, and 
half a metre in diameter, and not above three or four millimetres thick. 
These jars were full of grain, which could be taken out by a large open- 
ing in the lower part ; they were supported against the wall, or against 
great wooden posts, and fixed by two iron braces, placed one in the 
middle and the other at the upper part, terminated by a collar, in the 
same manner as the jar. We saw also, in the inside of the chambers, 
bowls full of milk, pots of butter and honey, barley in the corners, and 
piles of small potatoes. The bee-hives, placed among the bushes around 
the houses were made of the bark of the cork-tree or platted reeds. 
The whole furniture of a Berber house consists of two stones for grind- 
ing the grain, a few baskets rudely made of reeds, earthen pots, in 
a most filthy condition, rush mats and sheep-skins, spread on the 
ground, which serve for beds. Sometimes there are at the two extremi- 
ties of the chamber platforms of masonry or wood, elevated about two 
feet above the ground, on which they place their sheep-skins and rush 
mats, which serve them for mattresses. I never saw anything like beds ; 
the Berbers manage to sleep without them. Those who come to market at 
Algiers sleep on the pavement, in the middle of the street, or on the ter- 
races of the houses in the suburb of Bab-Azoun: the only precaution 
they take is to wrap themselves, head and all, in the blanket which 
serves for their clothing. In a hut at Beni-Sala we found a look- 
ing-glass in a frame of gilt wood, a small enamelled vase, and several 
boxes painted with different colours: it was probably the residence of 
one of the chiefs of the tribe. All the houses we visited were furnished 
in the same manner. I was much surprised to find in each a manuscript 
Koran, written in letters of several colours. In their flight, the inhabit- 
ants had, perhaps, left this sacred book by design, to preserve the house 
from the fury of the soldiery. These houses are very small; women, 
children, and the stores of provisions, are heaped together in the same 
room, and the result is a most disagreeable smell, which is every where 


* We may very well imagine the dwellings of the less civilized Ancient Britons, which 
must have been merely temporary structures, to have resembled those of the Berbers 
of Africa. In different parts of England pits are often found nearly resembling those 
described in the text, though perhaps somewhat larger, which have been by many 
people supposed to have answered the same purpose, namely, that of store-rooms. We 
understand that Sir William Betham has lately attempted to show, by the old names of 
places, that the Celtic inhabitants of our isles were (if we have been well-informed ) the 
same as those who first inhabited the northern coasts of Africa. 

+ A coarse kind of vermicelli, made of wheat- flour. 
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the same, and which almost suffocates you when you enter; however, 


we find precisely the same thing among the peasants of the Vosges, and 
of several other parts of France.”—vol. ii. p. 9. 


And now for a few words on the ingenuity and industry of this 
curious people. 


“ Although, since their origin, the Berbers have lived in a savage 
state, and have never had any connection with civilized nations, they are 
still very industrious ; they are certainly the most skilful of all the in- 
habitants of the regency of Algiers: they work the mines of their moun- 
tains, and thus obtain lead, copper, and iron. 

“ With the lead the Berbers make bullets; with copper, some of the 
ornaments of the women. It is reported that they work even gold and 
silver; the fact is, that their arms are often decorated with plates of 
silver admirably worked, and that they make a great quantity of false 
money, particularly reaux-boudjoux, which they bring to Algiers and the 
other towns of the regency. These boudjoux are of copper, silvered, 
and may be known by the notched border, which is executed with a file. 

** The iron ore, after having been melted, is converted into malleable 
metal by the hammer. With this iron they make gun-barrels, instru- 
ments for ploughing, and many rude utensils, which they sell to the 
Moors and Arabs. They know how to convert iron into steel, and make 
knives, sabres, and other cutting instruments, not very elegant, but of a 
tolerably good quality. 

“ The Berbers manufacture powder for their own use, but they never 
sell it. This powder is much more esteemed than that which is made at 
Algiers. It must be here observed, that the fabrication of powder re- 
quires some knowledge for the extraction of the saltpetre, the proportions 
of the mixture, and the manipulation, which proves that the Berbers have 
much more instruction than is generally supposed. 

“ They are seen selling in the towns, and at the fairs which are held 
in the plain of Metidja, a black soap, which they make with olive oil 
and the potash which they obtain from sea-weed."—vol. ii, p. 17. 


Captain Rozet is well qualified to describe the mode of fight- 


ing of the Berbers, as the French army had frequent engage~ 
ments with them :— 


“ The warlike temper of the Berbers, and their savage mannets, 
cause the different tribes to be always at war with each other; they fly 
to arms on the slightest pretext ; a sheep stolen, a tree cut, ati insult to 
a woman, are causes sufficient to excite them to mutual slaughter, Led 
by their sheiks, and always accompanied by marabouts, their warriors 
armed each with a gun, a yatagan, and sometimes a brace of pistols, 
occupy positions, and, hiding themselves behind trees or rocks, shoot at 
one another, but always at a great distance, so that the war often 
finishes with no greater hurt than two or three men put hors de combat. 
Sometimes, however, they come to close quarters ; the vanquished fly to 
places which are inaccessible, and leave to the victors their women, 
their herds, and their property. But generally they do not push things 
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to this extremity ; after a few shots on each side, the marabouts, who 
are all-powerful, order them to cease firing, and after mutual negocia- 
tions, they end by concluding a treaty whereby the injured party is 
generally indemnified for its losses. 

“ The greater part of the Berbers who came to the aid of the dey 
Hussein-Pacha, when he was attacked by the French, was commanded 
by the famous Benzahmum ; he had about as many horse as foot. They 
were all armed alike, each having a long gun, a yatagan, and often a 
brace of pistols. Each tribe had its standard, borne by one of the bravest 
soldiers. In their attacks, the standard-bearers went before, and the 
others followed. The cavalry darted upon us at full gallop, and the foot 
came with them; holding themselves on by the saddle or tail of their 
horses, we sometimes saw as many as three riders on one horse. Ar- 
rived at a certain distance, the standard-bearers halted, and the crowd 
immediately assembled around them; each man fired his gun, then 
retired to re-load, then returned to fire again, and soon, When they 
attacked us in the plain, they never dared to stand before our battalions ; 
they arrived at full gallop, discharged their muskets, then turned imme- 
diately, lay on their horses, and fled. In this case, the foot lay in am- 
bush behind the hedges, bushes, and trees, and, hiding themselves as 
much as possible, fled as soon as attacked. In the Atlas, the Berbers 
posted themselves on the tops and sides of the mountains : when we pur- 
sued them, they fled from one rock to another, without ever allowing 
themselves to be caught ; their chief manceuvre consisted in dispersing 
as soon as they were attacked, and in rallying immediately to fall upon 
our rear, or to harass our retreat. Cannon produced on them an effect 
truly magical ; when they saw a piece presented in a given direction, 
they dared no longer show themselves on that side ; and so soon as a 
ball fell amidst one of their groupes, they all fled in different directions, 
and none dared to return to the position. They, as well as the Turks, 
Moors, and Arabs, were seized with terror and wonder, when, a few 
minutes after our landing on the coast of Africa, they saw our columns 
march, with their arms on their shoulders, up to their batteries, and take 
them amidst a heavy fire.”—vol. ii. p. 29. 


The Berbers are Mahometans, and, as might be supposed, 
many of their customs and ceremonies have become modified by 
the religion which they have adopted. Marriage, amongst them, 
seems to be conducted as a mere matter of commerce, and per- 
haps the few restrictions in this commerce to which they submit 


have been imposed upon them by Mahometanism since its intro- 
duction :— 


“ The Berbers arrive early at the age of adolescence ; the girls are 
married at the age of twelve, and the boys at fifteen. It is not here as 
among the Mussulmans; the women go with their face uncovered, and 
may converse with the men: the young people see the maidens before 
marrying them, love them, and seek to excite their love. When a 
young Berber is in love, he goes to the father of his mistress, and begs 
him to give her to him for a wife ; the father then asks him how many 
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head of cattle or how much money he can give in exchange. The 
young man makes his propositions, the father rejects them as not suffi- 
ciently advantageous ; at last, after having bargained for some time, 
they conclude by agreeing upon a sum of money, which varies from 30 
to 100 boudjoux (65 to 185 francs), or their equivalent in cattle, ac- 
cording to the beauty or qualities of the damsel, and the degree of love 
which the suitor feels for her. When the bargain is made, the father 
of the girl and her future husband go to the marabout, and inform him 
of the agreement they have just concluded ; he approves or disapproves, 
according to his caprice, and sometimes the young man is obliged also 
to make a composition with him to obtain his consent. When all diffi- 
culties are overcome, the husband repairs to the house of his future 
wife with the sum of money or the cattle which he has promised to 
the father ; the girl is then delivered to him, he leads her to his hut and 
makes her his wife, without any other ceremony. The Berbers may 
have four wives, but not more; this restriction has probably been derived 
from the Mahometans. The women take care of the house; they spin 
flax and wool, and are also employed in agriculture; they accompany 
their husbands to the wars, but not in their travels; I never saw Berber 
women come to Algiers. 
* *” * * * 


** Divorce is allowed among the Berbers; a husband may quit his 
wife, either because she has given him some cause to complain, or be- 
cause he loves her no longer: it is only necessary that he go to a mara- 
bout, and declare to him the reasons which oblige him to repudiate her. 
Immediately after, he orders her to leave his house, and she returns to 
her father, carrying with her only the clothes she has on her body; but 
the price which the husband paid for her is not returned ; it is only in 
case the woman wishes to be married to another man, that this man is 
obliged to repay the first all he gave to her father at her first marriage. 
After having turned away one wife, the husband is at liberty to take 
another ; and if he has a sufficient fortune, he may amuse himself by 
changing every month.” —vol. ii. p. 45. 


The Moors, though more refined, are on this head, if anything, 
more lax in their principles than their savage neighbours :— 


‘** When a Moor suspects one of his wives of infidelity, he can repu- 
diate her; he can also do this when she becomes thin; when he quar- 
rels with her, for whatever cause ; lastly, this power is pushed so far by 
the husbands, that they can divorce whenever they think fit. But it is 
not so with the women ; they are only permitted to leave their husbands 
when they are sent away. A Moor who wishes to repudiate his wife, 
has only to say to her—El merah hiseh harameh ali0d—Henceforth this 
woman is to me a thing sacred; and immediately she returns to her 
father, with the dress she has on her back. There is, however, one case 
in which a woman can have a divorce; it is when her husband stays too 
long from home on his travels. She has then only to present herself 
before the Cadi, and say, ‘ My husband has been gone so many months or 
years ; I cannot live alone, | am tired of it, and 1 am going to take 
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another husbatid.’ The Cadi, after having addressed some observations 
to lier, says—‘ You may do so.’ And then shie is at liberty to marry 
again. * x * * * 

* It is tiot forbidden to a Moor to take again a wife whom he has 
repudiated, for whatever cause ; btit he cannot do it until she has been 
married to another: then he goes to seek the other husband, makes him 
proposals to induce him to repudiate her, and, when he has consented, 
they are married anew. 

“* When the repudiated wife has not contracted a second marriage, 
and her husband wishes to take her again, he is obliged to go seek one of 
his friends, or often an individual of low condition, whom he pays tore 
or less dearly, to beg him to have the kindness to marry her whom he 
has repudiated, to keep her twenty-four hours, for so the law of the 
Prophet requires, and then to put her away. Cases of this kind occur 
often in Barbary; there are men called halla, who make a trade of mar- 
rying women to give them up without touching them, on consideration 
of a sum, which is regulated by the beauty of the lady and the violence 
of the love of her former husband. The friends who perform these acts 
of kindness seldom do it for nothing ; in some instances they have been 
so satisfied with their accidental wives, that they have kept them, and 
refused to perform their promise.”—vol. ii, p. 132. 


Want of space alone compels us now to quit the work of Cap- 
tain Rozet; we refer our readers to the book itself for further 
information on the present condition of the regency of Algiers, 
and we recommend it heartily to their attention. We have 
already spoken our mind as to the few advantages to be reaped 
by France from her possessions in this quarter. Captain Rozet 
looks upon the subject in a different point of view. He con- 
siders that France, who signalized herself during the dark ages 
in saving the West from the hands of the Mussulmans, has con- 
tracted, in some manner, a duty of at last penetrating into the 
den whence issued the swarms of unbelievers who then de- 
vastated her plains, and of making herself again famous as the 
deliverer of Africa from barbarism. He acknowledges that the 
task will be difficult—that it is even probable that France will 
never be willing to make the necessary sacrifices ; but he would 
have all the sovereigns of Europe join in putting their shoulders 
to the work; he would have a general congress called; they 
should invite America to join in the undertaking (we wonder how 
brother Jonathan would take the invitation); all these powers 
ought to subscribe their quota of money; to France alone is to 
be intrusted the execution of their plans and the government of 
the conquered territory, until the period when barbarian Africa 
should become a flourishing and civilized land, and then it should 
be divided amongst all the sovereigns who had subscribed to 
the enterprise in portions according to the sui each had sub- 
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scribed. He would, in fact, have a sort of African Colonization 
Joint Stock Company. We confess that we like Captain Rozet’s 
projects of colonization much less than the rest of his book ; nor 
do we see on what good principle the nations of Europe are re- 
quired to join in the persecution of a whole race of menfor it 
seems clear that the only way of subduing the country will be to 
exterminate the wild part of the natives at least—because those 
men are Mahometans and barbarians; It seems to us that it 
would be but a repetition of what Spain once did for the civiliza- 
tion of America. In conclusion, we quote Captain Rozet’s esti- 
mate of the sacrifices which France must make for the coloniza- 
tion of Algiers, if left, as it seems more than probable she will 
be, to execute the project herself :— 


** At the present day, the territory we occupy at Algiers extends not 
three leagues from the town on every side, and we have scarcely a gar- 
rison on two other points of the coast. Yet the expense of our army 
amounts to more than twenty millions (of frances): what would it be then 
if we occtipied only all the towns on the coast from Bone to Telmecen ? 
Sixty millions a-yeat at least must be expended in the cost of ad- 
ministration, the support of troops, that of the colonists who arrive; and 
of the works to be executed in the country, and that during perhaps 
more than ten years: for we must not deceive ourselves; The ground 
about Algiers was the only ground on which there was a sufficient number 
of houses to lodge the colonists who should come to settle; nearly all 
these houses were destroyed by our soldiers. In the other pe of the 
country there are none, as we have already said in describing them, 
and there are no roads practicable for carriages ; the communications are 
often but wretched tracks, scarcely passable for beasts of burden. Thus it 
would be necessary to create everything, and to create in the rear of 
troops, who must cover the labourers from the attacks of Berbers and 
Arabs. All these considerations incline me to say that we should be 
obliged to expend more than six hundred millions, and to lose sixty 
thousand soldiers, by the fire of the enemy and by sickness, before the 
colony should arrive at a certain degree of prosperity.”—vol. iii. p. 414, 


We now turn to this second part of the “ penultimate world- 
walk” of Semilasso. We have, on occasion of the first part of 
this same “ world-walk” (F. Q. R. No. XXXIV. p. 253), given 
our opinion of the literary merits of its author very freely, and at 
the same time very honestly. We have little to add on this point 
at present, arid riothing to change; our opinion remains the same; 
for the new work exhibits to as Price Piickler-Muskau in Africa 
the same vain, pretending, frivolous person who then figured in 
Europe. The infortnation he gives us is generally of little or no 
value when set beside that of any other traveller. ‘Two reasons, 
however, have hindered us from persevering in the intention we 
then declared, of passing over the present book in silefice; one of 
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these, which is entirely accidental, is the circumstance of our 
having been already attracted to the subject by the work of Cap- 
tain Rozet on Algiers; the other, perhaps the more substantial, 
is the fact, which we readily confess, that Semilasso in Africa is, 
from the subject, more easily interesting than Semilasso in Eu- 
rope, that he has there more opportunity of exhibiting the few 
redeeming qualities which we have allowed him. As we have 
already observed, the prince is a passionate admirer and a suc- 
cessful delineator of natural scenery; he succeeded in pene- 
trating, by the aid of native escorts, which were granted to him 
both in Algiers and Tunis, far into the interior of some parts of 
Northern Africa, and the wild and varied scenery which he tra- 
versed, so little known to Europeans, could not fail to furnish 
abundant materials for the exercise of his powers. ‘These excur- 
sions, which form a tolerably large portion of Semilasso’s diffuse* 
and often tiresome narrative, will furnish us with a few extracts 
wherewith to close our paper. They interest us, and we think 
that they will perhaps interest our readers, of whom we fancy few 
will have courage to wade through Semilasso’s “* World-Walk,” as 
we have done, in search of them. 

From Bone, Prince Piickler-Muskau left the regency and 
went to Biserta (Bensert), on his road to the city of Tunis. Every 
thing here bore a new appearance, and our traveller speaks with 
raptures of the scenery in its immediate neighbourhood, parti- 
cularly towards the ancient Promontorium Hippos. 


“‘ The tongue of land on which we now stood, about two hours long 
and one hour broad, is as well cultivated land as any that could be found 
in Europe, associated with all the novelty of the torrid zone. The hilly 
ground, which afforded a perpetual variety of prospect, exhibited in the 
most lovely change—now light green levels, shaded with thick olive- 
woods, which yielded an exquisite oil; at one time, well-kept vineyards 
regularly intersected with fig-trees and almond-trees laden with fruit, 
jujubes and other fruit-treesin bloom, and inclosed with hedges of Indian 
figs, through which crept beautiful blooming roses ; at another, meadows 
stored with'good cattle, which are enveloped, as though in a golden cloth, 
by a very rich-blossomed species of broom, which predominates there. 
Sometimes we remarked also inclosed thickets of pomegranate trees, which 


* By the term diffuse we do not mean to say that Piickler-Muskau’s account of 
Algiers and Tunis is too long for the subject, although it be spread over five volumes. 
He is diffuse in frivolities, in self-complacencies, and in idle tales which have little to 
do with his subject. There are parts of his book, too, which could not be presented 
to an English reader: we supposed that the prince had more judgment than to fill 
his book with obscenities, for which, we can assure him, neither the cautionary notice 
to the ladies, nor the circumstance of the worst passages being written in French, is 
an excuse. Since writing our article, we have seen an announcement of an English 
translation of Puckler-Muskau’s Travels in Africa, which will be condensed into two 
volumes, post 8vo, 
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we only regretted not having seen in their bloom. Their fruit must be 
the choicest in all Tunis. In the corn-fields we found, instead of our 
corn-flowers, the blue garden bindweed and the red iris, and in the mea- 
dows the most beautiful lupines, several different asters, and a very strik- 
ing purple-flowered sainfoin. Towards the town and the sea there is a 
succession of large pleasure gardens, which furnish in abundance palm, 
orange, lemon, mulberry, quince, peach, and apricot trees, but they are 
comparatively worse kept than the vineyards. In one of these gar- 
dens stands a majestic pine, which must be the only one in this region. 
There seems, with regard to property, to reign here a great liberality, 
for we not only might ride without obstruction into the possessions of 
strangers, but our guides gathered for us, both right and left, whole hat- 
fuls of roses, orange-flowers, and sweet-oranges, the last of which tasted 
more bitter than sweet, and were far removed from the excellency of 
those of the Atlas. Nothing can be more agreeable than the covered 
way which leads between these gardens. The ever-varied shadows of 
so many shrubs, trees, and plants, among which, in particular, the light- 
green and silver-coloured odorous absinthus, contrasting beautifully with 
the dark boughs of the savin, formed so beautiful a picture, that one 
could not but admire the inimitable art of nature, which, always suffi- 
cient for itself, continues working in silent solitude, incessantly creative, 
careless if the eye of man understands and esteems it.”"—vol. iii. p. 12. 


In this part of the kingdom of Tunis lay the ruins of two cele- 
brated cities, Carthage and Utica, both of which, it seems, still 
offer pickings for the collector of antiques. The latter of these 


is near Biserta, and was visited by Semilasso during his stay in 
that town. 


“ The part of the ruins where we now were, the old citadel, stands on 
an isolated hill, which, as is easily seen, was formerly surrounded by 
water, being joined to the main land bya bridge. Some hundred paces 
thence, on the height, are visible the remains of the great amphitheatre, 
which, according to the opinion of antiquaries, was exclusively appro- 
priated to naumachia, and was capable of containing 20,000 men. 
Under it are found spacious cisterns, which are sunk several hundred 
feet deep in the mountain, probably used as reservoirs for the water 
necessary to the representations, and which are in tolerable preservation, 
They are thirty feet high and fifteen feet wide, with a wonderfully flat 
and thin vault. The floor was covered with filth und dung, for the 
Bedouins, who had built a Dwaz between the neighbouring walls, kept 
their cows in them during the winter. 

‘‘ Near the palms before mentioned rises a warm spring, to which 
are ascribed great medicinal virtues, and in whose nearly hot water we 
found several tortoises, which seem always to inhabit this basin. 

‘‘ After the Vandals and Arabs, the modern Moors have also ill-treated 
these ruins, particularly when a first minister of the last century built the 
great mosque in Tunis, at an expense of more than a million of Spanish 
piastres, Carthage and Utica furnished the marble and the columns. 
On this occasion were found several statues, which they half destroyed, 
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yet without any good in the sequel, in order to ascertain with certainty 
the situation of the senate-house. They were those of a Jupiter, of a 
Julius Cesar in his war-dress, of a matron and three vestals, with a 
beautiful unknown torso, which is still preserved in the museum at Ley- 
den. The traces of a theatre and of two temples presented to us pothing 
worth mentioning, and we were hindered by want of light from entering 
a souterrain in which stood a sarcophagus of red marble. Utica was on 
the whole very small, and was scarcely more than an hour in circum- 
ference. When the sea filled the present morass, and the plain on the 
other side up-to the promontory of Apollo, now Cape Zibieb, under 
which lies the town of Porto Farina, was covered with many fortified 
Roman stations and towns, the prospect from the height of Utica must 
have been extremely noble.” —vol. iii. p. 42. 


From Tunis our traveller made an excursion to the still more 
interesting site of Carthage, and spent a whole day amid the ruins, 
We quote the following, as giving interesting information on the 
excavations which have been made there, and in the belief that it 
will hold out no little temptation to some adventurous hunters of 
antiquities, 


** As we made the circuit of the isolated ruins, by the great mass of 
them, near the fort of Burdsch-Dchedid, we fell in with a party of ne- 
groes and Moors, who had been employed here some months in making 
excavations for the governor of Goletta, They had a short time before, 
at a depth of from twelve to fourteen feet, come to the level payement of 
a building, where two gigantic pillars stand already freed from incum- 
brance. In this small space they have already found the broken frag- 
ments of eight columns of costly marble, with some grave-stones and 
other less important antiquities. Two of the fragments of columns and 
the grave-stones were carried away the preceding week by an English 
ship,—for they here esteem such things of so little value, that whoever 
may be on the spot, may take what he likes and carry it away for a mere 
trifle. Yet, on this occasion, the overseer was in a great rage, because, 
as he asserted, they had left him only six bottles of English beer to 
refresh them for the beautiful things they had carried away. During 
our stay, I caused them to work hard, and they found a couple of glass 
vases, nearly calcined, variegated in colour, but, alas! already broken, 
some vessels of earthenware still perfect, and two drinking vessels to 
which time had given a dark yellow colour, with seyeral pieces of black 
and white mosaic, and other fragments of beautiful marbles, all which I 
purchased for three piastres. In addition to these, I also bought several 
old Punic copper coins and engraved stones, though with less luck than 
M. Joseph Perasso, who some years before obtained here, for fourteen 

iastres (in value rather more than a ducat), the celebrated Neptune in 
Fis chariot, one of the most beautiful antiques in existence, for which 
stone he has since been offered as much as 10,000 piastres. I was in 
raptures with the excellency of this work, There is, in fact, some- 
thing wonderful, I might even say supernatural, when we see before 
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us the majestic god in his quadriga; the snorting and apparently living 
horses; the foaming, high-booming waves, with the tritons emerg- 
ing from them, and all lights spread thereon like the glittering of gold— 
conjured into the small space of a ring, in a distinctness and fulness of 
execution which exhibits each hair of the horses’ manes, each fine ex- 
ression of the manly features, as clearly as in the most excellent pictures, 
We are here convinced, that this art also is as good as lost.” —p. 212, 


By far the most interesting part of Piickler Muskau’s travels 
is that comprised in the two last volumes—his long excursion into 
the interior of Tunis—and it is here, with some regret, that we 
find ourselves compelled to pass it over very hastily, He took in 
his route a host of ancient cities, for Tunis presents to us a region 
covered with ruins, which are in the most varied state of preser- 
vation, ‘The prince delights in finding occasions of differing 
from our excellent old traveller Shaw, often we suspect without 
very good reasons for so doing; and as, in one case, he asserts 
that an ancient building is round, which Shaw declares to be 
square, we conceive that in this instance, at least, the two tra- 
vellers are describing two things altogether different, Prince 
Piickler Muskau is, however, by no means learned in antiquities, 
and his descriptions of old sites and old remains, though often 
spirited enough, seem to us by no means satisfactory, ‘The ruins 
of Uthina, at no great distance from Tunis, and not seen by 
Shaw, he describes as more picturesque and extensive than those 
either of Carthage or Utica. Here the party passed the heat of 
the day in a cellar, amusing themselves by telling stories, which 
stories, or at least their equivalent, form a very considerable and 
very worthless part of the fourth volume. At Zugar (Zucchara) 
the clear waters of whose vicinity were once carried by an aqueduct 
to Carthage, and into the whole surrounding region, the ancient 
remains are exceedingly interesting. We join, for a moment, 
our traveller, who is standing by the fountain from which the 
water was obtained. 


“ As the distance appeared much clearer to-day than yesterday, I 
climbed a pretty considerable mountain, at whose foot the ruin lay. 
My labour was, however, almost in vain, for other still higher peaks 
ever presented themselves before me; yet I discovered towards the 
desert a veiled strip of Numidia, in the direction of Thala and Capsa, 
where Jugurtha had his strongest position, and where even Cesar had a 
rather toilsome campaign. This part of the country is full of ruins, and 
I would, willingly have undertaken an excursion thither, had it been pos- 
sible for me to gain time for it, without being obliged to give up entirely 
more important plans. As we again reached the temple below, nature 
afforded us quite a pastoral picture ; a cow was delivered before our 
eyes on the grass, and then went on quietly grazing, while the sheik 
of Zugar and his Arabs concerned themselves as much in the matter, as 
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with us scarcely do the god-parents about a christened child. The little 
calf was in fact extremely pretty, it immediately greeted the sun with a 
joyful bleating, and in ten minutes it knew how to make decent use of 
its four legs. How painful and grievous a proceeding is all this to the 
lofty king of animals, our dear self! And afterwards, how much we re- 
main still the slaves of custom. So was it to-day, the first evening on 
which I, poor fellow, could sit an hour with crossed legs, without their 
going to sleep; astep towards the Jurkomanie which gave me great con- 
tent. 

“The unnatural number of flies in Zugar, which quite darkened my 
chamber, may be almost accounted one of the wonders of this place. In 
the morning they drank half a cup of coffee on my breakfast carpet, 
after they had, like Suwarow at Otschakow, first by the sacrifice of a 
thousand carcases, which ever crowded on each other, provided them- 
selves with a firm footing on the fluid. After I had presented the sheik 
with some silks for his harem, we traversed, during the forenoon, the 
last mountains which separated us from the sea-like plains of Keruan. 
The heat was here much greater than before, and the earth was every- 
where full of chinks and crevices caused thereby, as in the crater of 
Vesuvius. My companions were ready to faint, but I, well packed up 
as I described to you, felt in spite of it quite comfortable. The Sauwan, 
which still remained always at our side to-day, afforded a perpetual 
variety of its singular and picturesque forms; in general the distant 
prospects were extremely grand, but nearer at hand there appeared no- 
thing but monotonous evergreen on a stony ground. About eleven o'clock 
we reached a marabout, where extensive ruins covered two neighbouring 
hills, and a charming landscape was surrounded by high mountain-sum- 
mits. Many ancient trees have sprung up between the heaps of stones, 
and in part even grown into a firm mass with them. We measured 
a carob and an olive, two feet above the ground, and found the first 
20, the second 16 feet in circumference. Both must count many 
centuries, and yet they were in the most perfect vigour of vegetation. 
Among the ruins are seen some bold arches, vaulted, without cement, a 
high slender pillar, which looks as if every gust of wind would overthrow 
it, but above all an imposing temple, with many overthrown Corinthian 
columns, architraves, and friezes, which still present many interesting 
details; among these are the borderings of the tower of the chief 
entrance, both of one piece, and decorated with the most exquisite work- 
manship in flowers and arabesques. Their style differs strikingly from 
that which I have seen on other old monuments of this kind; I might 
say, that it is less strong, but more southernly fantastic, yet without in 
the least departing from the noblest forms and the most tasteful arrange- 
ment. Of the right-hand stone about one half of its elevation is broken 
off and thrown down; the other stands still perfect, and measures, above 
the ground, 24 feet,* so that, with the part buried, we may reckon the 
whole height of this enormous mass at 30 feet. On a fragment of the 
cornice which was lying near, we read in large letters, — 


* It must be borne in mind that these are German feet. 
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The rest was defaced and no longer legible. I found there, by an an- 
tique water-basin, a tablet with the following inscription, not particularly 
difficult to decipher, which appears to me to be a very original and 
remarkable public monumental satire, engraved after the death of the 
excellent individual whom it celebrates : 

ISTI SENATORI LIPARITANO 

BASSO QVI EX REDI 

TVIS XXII MILLIARIUM QVAESTVS 

LAMENTO REIPVBLICAE 

DEDIT SEPTIMO QVO 

QVE ANNO STATVAM 

SIBI PONE LEX IS WICC 

NEMPE PVLPATIONIS NO 

MINE DECVRIONIBVS 

SPORTVLAM CVRIALIBVS 

EX SEXAGENO SVMMAE 

DIE NATALI SVO PRAEBIA 

TARI IVSSIT. D. D. 
I cannot discover what old place this may have been, since, in the few 
maps I have, nothing is marked in this region, and I have here no other 
works which might help me. Even Dr. Shaw makes no mention of 
these ruins, which, to judge by their former splendour and their pro- 
portionally small compass, seem perhaps to have been no town, but 
only a groupe of temples, with the dwellings of the priests lying about 
them. The Arabs call the place at the marabout (for where there are 
ancient remains we may reckon almost always on finding a marabout) Si- 
di Massud-Ladscheni. Near it flows the now almost entirely waterless 
stream, Uad Dschibibina, whose abrupt sandy banks, as usual, were 
bordered with blooming oleanders.”—vol. iv. p. 163—170. 


The foregoing is a tolerably fair specimen of our author’s 
style of relating his country excursions, and even exhibits a little 
of his defects. ‘The story of the cow and her offspring is made 
too much of; it is—if our readers will allow us once to pun—rather 
calf-ish ; and the reflection which follows, in our estimation, is 
extremely mawkish, although quite worthy of Prince Piickler 
Muskau. Not long after leaving these ruins, having passed a 
district “ famous for robberies and occasional murders,” our tra- 
veller approached the borders of the great desert. 

Amongst other ancient sites which our German traveller passed 
in the sequel of his long excursion till his return to Tunis, were 
those of Aque Regie, Sufetula, Colonia Scillitana, Hydrah (Tyn- 
idrum), Thugga, and Sicca Veneria, the latter famous for the 
many theories which its name has supported or given rise to in 
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the writers on Syrian mythology, The ruins of Sufetula appear 
to be very extensive and highly interesting. In their immediate 
neighbourhood Piickler Muskau also found a monument which 
he could compare to nothing so much as some of the Druidical 
remains that he had formerly seen in England and Bretagne. 

On the 14th of August our traveller left the most southerly 
point of his excursion, the neighbourhood of Sufetula, and shaped 
his course again towards the north. He was now on the borders 
of the territory of the Dey of Constantine, and as all border land 
is barbarous and hostile, he was, or at least the prince would 
have us believe so, on very dangerous ground. Still “ half in the 
territory of Constantine,” at Hydrah, lie the ruins of the ancient 
Tynidrum or Thunadronum, “ one of the most remarkable col- 
lections of ruins in the kingdom.” Amongst uncivilized people 
ancient sites have commonly popular legends connected with 
them, which are often highly characteristic of the character and 
superstitions of those people, and we are never sorry to see such 
legends collected. In one instance has Prince Piickler Muskau 
thought good to repeat such a legend; its scene is the ruins of the 
ancient ‘Thugga, which are said to be free from the visits of 
scorpions, and we give it as our last extract from Semilasso in 
Africa, although we are not sure it is not one of the prince’s own 
imvention. 


** In remote times there dwelt here a mighty king and magician, who 
had a wonderfully beautiful daughter. In order to preserve her from 
the sting of scorpions, with which this place then abounded, he laid a 
charm upon the air around, so that these dangerous animals could no 
longer live in it. When the beautiful princess had attained the age of 
womanhood, a neighbouring giant, who was also a great dealer in the 
black art, demanded her for his wife, but was refused, because he was a 
hateful, deformed, and wicked man. Long he brooded over vengeance 
before he found a favourable opportunity of executing it, for his power 
was far inferior to that of the good king. But as the marriage of the 
young princess with an amiable young prince, who had been attracted 
to the court of the king from a distant land by the fame of her charms, 
approached, one of his demons suggested the following devilish artifice. 
By his advice, he changed himselt into a female eagle, built his nest on 
a rock which was near, and laid there two eggs, in each of which he 
inclosed one of the most venomous scorpions. He knew that the pria- 
cess had a particular fondness for eggs, and that there was no more 
certain way of gaining her good graces than by bringing her eggs of 
any kind. She had now by chance tasted the egg of an eagle, and had 
rewarded the person who had brought this new delicacy with the most 
friendly look of her gracious eyes ;- for he was no other than the bride- 
groom himself, in whose hands the wicked magician was clever enough 
to place the fatal eggs. Scarcely had the prince delivered them to her, 
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on the evening before the wedding-feast, already laid out, when she imme- 
diately, with the eagerness of a young, spoiled maiden, who must always 
enjoy her desire without delay, hastened to taste them. But no sooner 
did her delicate fingers touch the shells, than the sting of the venomous 
reptile suddenly sprung out and pricked the tender girl so deeply that 
her life ebbed away with the blood. The sensitive prince died some days 
after of grief and despair, and the disconsolate father built this temple ; 
caused, as an everlasting memorial of the sorrowful event, the eagle to 
be painted on it, which may yet be seen here, and soon after sacrificed with- 
in its walls, with the most cruel torments, the treacherous giant, whom, 
by means of the legions of spirits who were at his command, he easily 
captured. Since that time, concluded the Thaleb, it has become a 
custom with us, that no bridegroom shall be allowed to see his betrothed 
before the very day of the marriage, and none of our maidens has since 
needed to dread such a fate, because no scorpion has since dared to 
approach, within the circuit of half a league, the houses of Dugga,”— 
vol, v., p. 171, 


Art. Il.—Le Paradis Perdu de Milton. Traduction nouvelle, 
Par M. de Chateaubriand, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1836. 


Ar last the long-expected performance of the travelled and ac- 
complished Viscount has been transmitted to us, ushered to the 
literary world by his Essai sur la Littérature Anglaise, which we 
are told by the author himself was destined to serve as a sort of 
prolegomenon to the translation of the work in question. His 
Essai we have discussed and criticised in our last number,* and 
if we allude to it in the present article, it will only be in reference 
to what the author states relative to Milton and English poetry 
in general ; the ecclesiastical and political topics having been fully 
developed in our former article. ‘To bring together all the re- 
flections which the perusal of this Essai suggested, even in re- 
ference to its poetic allusions, would be tantamount to furnishing 
a work nearly parallel in size and matter; we therefore propose 
to pass over the political and military comparisons previously 
noticed, and which to us, on this side of the Channel, convey guast 
nothing new; though, if we were to sift the inductions resulting from 
the arguments, we should, even with the renunciation of national 
prejudices, be nearly as often in opposition as in unison with M. 
de Chateaubriand. Be this as it may, we must in candour confess, 
that no one of his compatriots has before thrown such an extensive 
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comparative coup-d'’@il on the political and literary movements of 
the two nations at the portentous comparative epochs of Cromwell 
and Napoleon, The author, than whom no one has more ex. 
panded his mind by foreign travel, dwells with much complacency 
on the fame of our greatest poets. He has taken the trouble to 
bring together all the leading personages and events that were 
taking place in Europe when Shakspeare flourished. In a sec- 
tion titled “‘ Shakspeare parmi les cing ou six grands génies do- 
minateurs,” we can only count four as stated by our author : to wit, 
Homer, Dante, Rabelais, and Shakspeare. Now, maitre Rabelais, 
thou art classed in high company! That he was perhaps the 
first that furnished nourishment to thought and esprit in France, 
we do not deny. But to class him with the three great names as 
above, appears to us about as plausible as the placing of a clever 
demi-character actor of the Thédtre de la Gaité on the same 
pedestal whereon are seen the statues of a Garrick, a Siddons, or 
a Talma. M.de Chateaubriand states that it does not appear that 
Shakspeare found favour among the nobles of the court of Eliza- 
beth. Now, we have always heard that Lord Southampton gave 
him one thousand pounds, a munificent present for those times. 
Our author speculates on the religious opinions of Shakspeare: 
“ Chrétien, au milieu des félicités éternelles s’occupe t-il du néant 
du monde? Déiste dégagé des ombres de la matiére, perdu dans 
les splendeurs de Dieu, abaisse t-il un regard sur le grain de 
sable, oi il a passé? Athée, il dort de ce sommeil sans souffle, 
et sans réveil, qu’on appelle la mort.” It was at least unfair to 
omit the note of question to the last period. Were we to judge 
from the drift of thought and reasoning applied to many of his 
most touching characters, we should be inclined to infer that the 
bard of Avon was Catholic, in a high sense of the word, that is, 
without the abuses and mummery that for many centuries before 
his time had crept into the Church of Rome. 

This clever book, for so it unquestionably is, is not unfrequently 
disfigured by incongruous juxtapositions, no where more remark- 
able than in the last paragraph :-— 


“Milton servait Cromwell ; j’ai combattu Napoléon ; il attaqua les 
rois; je les ai défendus: il n’espéra point en leur pardon ; je n’ui pas 
compte sur leur reconnaissance. Maintenant, que dans nos deux pays, 
la monarchie penche vers sa fin, Milton et moi (ego, et poeta meus) 
n‘avons plus rien de politique 4 déméler ensemble.” 


But it is time to abandon the Essay, and to examine how far 
M. de Chateaubriand has done justice to that poet who sustained 
himself longer on the wing of the sublime than any of his rivals 
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both in ancient and modern times. And first, we must congra- 
tulate him on the judgment he has displayed in translating our 
venerable bard into prose—the only chance that France has of 
ever being able to do him tolerable justice. We have only read, 
at hap-hazard, citations from the translation of Louis Racine— 
the work, no doubt, would be oftener found in our libraries were 
it of much value—but we are conversant with the translation of 
the Abbé Delille, who was a poet, but of secondary order. Now, 
the Abbé’s Milton gives about as good an idea of the original as 
would a copy of Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, done by a 
third-rate artist, furnish us with an adequate idea of the Sistine 
Chapel frescoes. From a few passages that we have noticed 
of a translation by Dupré de St. Maur, we predict, with some 
confidence, that its station in French literature will be sup- 
planted by the translation before us, A question very interesting 
to general literature occurs—What is that foreign dialect best 
suited to express the sublimity, energy, and inconceivable va- 
riety of the Miltonic style? We naturally first turn the eye 
towards Germany, not only from our ancient connexion with 
that country, through our Saxon ancestors, but because we have 
heard, from those competent to judge, that Schlegel has rendered 
Shakspeare very pithily, not only in the finer passages, but also 
in those quasi desperate intelligentia for the inhabitants of the 
South of Europe. Now, since Milton and the bard of Avon 
were so nearly contemporaries, since their terms of expression are 
often similar, we may fairly conclude that Germany possesses, or 
ought to possess, the best version of the bard of Eden. It oc- 
curred to the writer of this, when at Brussels, to run over several 
pages of a Latin translation, done many years since, and by no 
means unworthy of the original. With the English text we have 
also compared two Italian translations, one by Mariottini, at 
Rome, another during a late residence at Florence, by a gen- 
tleman of. Lucca. Both appeared of about the same calibre; 
rather better than Delille, and no compliment to either; since 
both, rendered in blank verse, admitted of greater command 
of language than what Delille, fettered as he was by rhyme, 
could wield. Faint indeed is the outline given by these two 
Italian translators of what Count Algarotti finely called “da 
gigantisca sublimita Miltoniana.” 

How would Milton appear dressed as a Spanish Don? If we 
credit the well-known apophthegm of Charles V., who prescribed 
“ Spanish to our God,” we might presume that the habiliment 
would suit him admirably; and yet, perhaps, the very frequent 
recurrence of words ending in os and as might make the version 
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appear more pompous than sublime, unless dexterously varied by 
the rough Arabic words. We believe that he has been translated at 
Madrid; but among the hundreds of libraries which the writer of 
this has explored, he has never had the fortune to lay his hands on 
acopy. With regard to the dialect of France, that /égérelé in- 
separable from the character and tongue of the inhabitants, is 
much against the bard of Eden. Nevertheless, a language which 
owns such expressive and sonorous words as the following— 
monde, onde, morne, tombeau, inébranlable, redoutable, abime, 
fracas, tonnerre, surabondant, rassasié, inexorable, tremblant, 
entonnoir, profonde, tréne, sombre, ombre, cuirasse, surplomber, 
onduler, rayonner, siffler, mugir, gronder, étincelant, flamboyant, 
étendard, vengeance, orgueil, mort, tourbillons, with about twenty 
others, need not despair of furnishing to its utterers materials of 
sufficient calibre wherewith to discharge with satisfactory effect 
the Miltonic thunder, when directed at least by a skilful engineer. 

Great as our poet is, and allowed as he is to be the most power- 
ful master of the sublime that ever scaled Parnassus, how comes 
it that the perusal of the Paradise Lost affords much less satisfac- 
tion than the conning of Homer and Virgil? Is it because his 
readers discover that he by no means fulfils what he gives out 
with a biblical solemnity, his ascent to the height of the argument, 
and vindication of the ways of God to man? The eternally per- 
plexing question of the origin of evil he leaves more perplexed 
than before. For, we ask, how does he explain the entrance of 
sin into heaven? He gets out of the scrape in as dexterous a man- 
ner as a man of ingenuity can do, by imagining Sin starting a 
goddess armed from the throbbing temples of Satan. But still he 
is in a scrape, for Sin must have come from some other hell, creep- 
ing in, we presume, at the mouth of Satan when asleep in his opal 
tower, and bursting forth from his brain. Nor is this all. More 
bizarre, we think, is the Deity of Milton than the Jupiter of Homer 
and Virgil; for he makes him deliver a speech in which he says 
he has begotten a Son in heaven, of whom we are not told. 
Here he perplexes the great mystery of the incarnation, typified 
only by the “ Blessed Virgin,” born many centuries after. 
When a man attempts and professes to expound the great mys- 
teries of religion and philosophy, and fails like Milton, he must 
expect to be blown nine times nine by the winnowing blast of 
criticism. For these reasons, and, were we disposed to be over- 
minute, for others, the writer of this, who has devoted many hours 
to these studies, would far prefer to have been the author of the 
Tliad, or even of the AZneid, than of the Paradise Lost. The 
Eneid, in spite of its plagiarisms, is, of all epic poems, the most 
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readable through. So good is the judgment of Virgil, that, if we ex- 
cept the transformation of the vessels of his hero into sea-nymphs, 
and the puerile “ mensas consumimus” exclaimed by Ascanius, we 
do not think a passage can be quoted to which criticism can be 
vulnerably attached. His Jupiter and Juno are not always boxing 
each other’s ears, as in the Iliad; neither do his heroes pester us 
with long genealogical narrations before setting to with the sword, 
as is not unfrequently the case in the Iliad. Virgil’s Jove never 
makes us laugh, as Homer’s does; neither is he held out to us to 
adore with all our soul and strength, like the Deity in Milton, who 
but too often turns out nothing higher than a bizarre puritanical 
divine ; few of whose unprejudiced readers, we apprehend, can wade 
through his poem without being tempted to exclaim with Boileau, 
who, we little doubt, glanced at Milton in the following lines :— 


“ De la foi d'un Chrétien les mystéres terribles 
D’idées fantastiques ne sont pas susceptibles ... . 
Et quel objet enfin présente t-il & nos yeux, 

Que le diable toujours hurlant contre les cieux ?” 


But we must pull in the reins to general criticism, and return to 
the work before us. 

Exclusive of the separately published Essai, we have to notice 
preliminary remarks, which preface the translation, and we pro- 
pose to apply a short analysis to these. Some of these remarks 
are certainly ingenious, and develop satisfactorily enough the 
sense of the difficulties which the translator had to combat in his 
arduous task, He tells us, “ J’ai refondu trois fois la traduc- 
tion sur le mauuscrit et le placard; je l’ai remaniée quatre fois, 
d’un bout a lautre, sur les épreuves, tache que je ne me serais 
jamais imposée, si je ’eusse d’abord mieux comprise.” In con- 
firmation of this, he complains in the succeeding paragraph of the 
unintelligibility of some apocalyptic phrases used by the poet. 
But surely in this M. de Chateaubriand may console his ig- 
norance, for the visions of St. John the Divine baffle to this hour 
hosts of commentators, and it may be fairly presumed that Milton 
himself had not a clear conception of them, though he more than 
once, from veneration for the Bible, introduces them verbatim in 
several passages of his poem. M. de Chateaubriand leaves the 
interpretation of some of these passages ironically to the visionary 
crew of the Swedenborgians. ‘The next stumbling-block that he 
meets is the well-known end of the serpent’s syllogism : 


* « Your fear itself of death removes the fear—” 


perplexing indeed enough prima facie, but with the help of the 
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two preceding lines we understand it thus: “ God is just; if he 
be not just he is not God; consequently, not being God, he can 
neither be feared nor obeyed. But you fear death, and without 
reason, for were God to inflict it, he would be no longer just.” 
We do not wonder at M. de Chateaubriand being staggered with 
this reasoning, which, it must be confessed, savours more of the 
arch-felon’s logic than of Aristotle’s. The next difficulty of 
which M. de Chateaubriand complains is in the following passage : 


«_.—__.___-_.__-T have presumed, 

An earthly guest, and drawn empyreal air, 

The temp’ring ”— 
Bad must have been the edition which the translator consulted ; 
for in Newton’s, perhaps the best of our poet, the reading is 
“ Thy temp’ring,” which makes the sense easily intelligible, being 
nothing more than a metaphor, taken from the tempering of steel 
or other metals, and finely applied by Milton to the tempering of 
his earthly essence, so as to render it a fit vehicle for celestial in- 
spirations. One of the great beauties of the English language 
is the gerund used substantively, and frequent in daily talk. 
Had M. de Chateaubriand, when sentimentalizing on our smoky 
Babylon some years since, with his friend Fontanes, in the tavern 
at Chelsea, upset and broken a bottle of triste vin du Port, or Dor- 


chester ale, he would have heard, most likely, his angry hostess 
exclaim, “This was all your doing, and you shall pay for it.” 
We coincide in what he says relative to the irony dealt by 
Milton against the usual subjects of epic poems, in the well-known 
opening of the ninth book; but we are far from thinking that he 
has happily translated the following passage : 


many a row 
Of starry lamps ...... yielded lights 
As from a sky,” 


* Plusieurs rangs de lampes étoilées émanent la lumiére comme un firma- 
ment.” 

Now this has not only the defect of being bad French, 
but it does not quite minister to the sense of the poet. By 
over-refining, M. de Chateaubriand misses his mark. We are con- 
vinced that most of his country’s critics would even prefer “ Plu- 
sieurs rangs de lampes étoilées jettérent la lumiére, comme d’un 
firmament.” We approve a of the last word, which is finer 
than the “sky” of the original. We acquiesce in M. de Cha- 
teaubriand’s judgment in using the old word maintes, in his trans- 
lation of the fine passage descriptive of the dolorous regions 
traversed by the demons. After a series of further remarks on 
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the errors of former translators, and on the numerous obstacles 
presented by our bard to a French translator, he closes his 
prefatory remarks with the following sentence. “ Je cherche 
seulement une excuse 4 mes fautes. Un traducteur n’a droit a 
aucune gloire; il faut seulement qu'il montre qu'il a été pa- 
tient, docile, et laborieux.” Here we are completely at issue 
with M. de Chateaubriand. For though nobody ever ventured to 
place the fame of Pope within one hundred degrees of the same 
level as that of Homer, still it is universally allowed that his ex- 
cellent translation, or rather paraphrase, of the Greek original, 
confers upon him nearly as much celebrity as the rest of his 
productions. Who is ignorant that Dryden has gained more fame 
by his nervous and racy translation of the AZneid than by all his 
plays and prose works put together? The translator who but ill 
accomplishes his task is much to be pitied, for he will not only 
injure his own reputation, but also, in some degree, that of his 
original, especially if he shall have gained some celebrity by his 
own writings, If he succeed pretty well, with an author for in- 
stance so difficult to transpose as Milton, he may perhaps, with 
the quota of fame which he will reap, compensate nearly the 
labour that the task will have cost him. If he succeed very well, 
his name will be often mentioned at the same moment that ap- 
plause is bestowed upon the original, and he will participate in 
no small share of the glory of his prototype; and, the more the 
difficulties he has had to conquer, the fuller, of course, will be his 
renown. Such was the case of Pope with Homer, of Annibal 
Caro and of Dryden with Virgil. From the first-mentioned class 
of these three we can venture to emancipate, with perfect con- 
fidence, M. de Chateaubriand; whether or not he should be as- 
signed to the second or third, (we suspect the second,) can perhaps 
only be decided by the course of time, which never fails to keep 
more or less buoyant in the great reservoir of literature, works of 
intrinsic merit, We, nevertheless, hope to be able to point out what 
we consider the leading defects and merits of the work before us; and 
we shall begin with the defects, keeping as clear as possible of that 
bitterness of temper so common in criticism, and reserving our 
commendation, the most agreeable task, to the last. To attempt 
to follow the translator word for word through a performance 
which, we have heard, and may conclude from what he himself 
states, has been long on the anvil, would be to swell our criticism 
to a considerable volume. We propose to limit it to an inquiry 
into the manner in which the learned Frenchman has accom- 
plished his task, especially in relation to the first, second, third, 
fourth, ninth, and tenth books of the poem, which all readers of 
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taste concur in looking upon as the most transcendent of the 
Paradise Lost. 

The first page of the translation contains two faults, which, 
though of small import, are still faults, ‘‘ Ou si Ja colline de Sion, 
Je ruisseau de Silde, qui coulait rapidement prés Voracle de 
Dieu,” &c. M. de Chateaubriand, in his preliminary remarks, 
promises us a translation ‘ mot 4 mot,” not very difficult to follow 
in a work unfettered by rhyme, as are both the original and copy 
of the poem, “ Fast by” cannot be translated by rapidement. 
It here means quite close to. He has, too, omitted the and. We 
should propose in lieu of his version: “ si la colline de Sion ef le 
ruisseau de Siloé, qui coulait éout prés I’ oracle de Dieu,” &c. In 
the next sentence he translates thence by (a; de la is thence, Ia is 
there. In page 10 we have the line 


** There to dwell in adamantine chains,” &c. 


He renders adamantine chains by “ chaines de diamant.” Ada- 
mant is an imaginary stone of impenetrable hardness, which 
the word diamant but unsatisfactorily interprets. We almost 
think, as the tribunal of Port-Royal is extinct, M. de Cha- 
teaubriand might have ventured on coining a new French- 
Miltonic word, adamant, which is a sort of poetic mineral, as 
Shakspeare’s mandrake is a poetic vegetable. He has not, we 
think, abided as near as he might in the fine sentence of “ darkness 
visible,” &c., to the original. He translates rather by seulement. 
We should prefer the plain plutét; and we think his obscurité 
plaintive, “ doleful shades,” had been better rendered by 
“‘ ombres mornes de douleur.” There is something very Miltonic 
in the word morne. He omits, we think, toujours needlessly, in 
rendering the words, “ ever-burning sulphur.” ‘ Qui brile 
toujours sans se consumer,” gives more rotundity to the period. 
In the next sentence, M. de Chateaubriand translates utter dark- 
ness, by “ ténébres extérieures,” utter here does not mean outer ; 
it is simply complete, total. The fault, however, is too trivial to 
dwell upon; for he is in unison with one meaning of utter, which 
Johnson gives. He puts in a parenthesis the description of 
Satan’s lance, which we think, mars, in some degree, the original. 
Better surely would be “ sa lance ne serait qu'un roseau dont il 
se servait,” &c,, without any parenthesis. In page 40— 


‘* Till good Josiah drove them thence to hell” — 


he omits the translation of ti//, which we think mutilates the sense 
not inconsiderably. We presume that the French language will 
not admit of anything more expressive than “ ornée d’un crois- 
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sant,” to render the poet’s fine description of Astarte’s crescent 
horns. If our own language sunk before Milton, we cannot have 
room for wonder that the French, an unpoetic dialect, should do 
so too. M.de Chateaubriand is not unfrequently careless in 
omitting certain monosyllables, all of which have wonderful force 
in our poet, as In— 

“ Both her first-born, and all her bleating Gods ;” 


for M.de Chateaubriand’s translation of which, we do not 
hesitate to prefer “ e¢ ses premiers-nés, et fous ses dieux 
bélans.” 


“ All these and more came flocking ; but with looks 
Downcast, and damp” 


Tous ces dieux et beaucoup d'autres vinrent en troupe, mais avec 
des regards baissés et humides.” 
Damp cannot be rendered by humide; abattus is the right word. 


He fails also in his description of the light reflected on the face 
of Satan— 


se 





~—— which on his countenance cast 
Like doubtful hue.” 


“Ceci refléta sur le visage de Satan comme une couleur douteuse.” 


We ask, to what does ceci refer? evidently to the word dueur. 
Here, then, is false grammar. We have no fear of hazarding, in 
the room of this, ‘ cette lueur jetta sur le visage de Satan une 
semblable couleur douteuse.” 

In the second book, the word couler bas is given for sunk, in 
Moloch’s speech. We allow it to be the literal translation ; but 
surely the French tongue could furnish a nobler. In Belial’s 
speech, we have “ grim fires,” rendered “ pales feux.” We 
should prefer grimés, a word he elsewhere uses, or even ré- 
chignés, as being nearer the true meaning. The last, we are pers 
suaded, might stand; for the conceptions of our poet were so 
vivid that he here quasi personifies Fires, The word spite, in 
p- 106, is ill rendered by dédain. Rancune, haine, or even 
ressentiment, would have been better, 

We have often had occasion to remark the translation of the 
preterite tense of the poet into the French present. We do not 
mean always to object to it; though, generally speaking, it must 
surely be allowed more advisable to adhere strictly to the text. 
In p. 126, we find “ épiceries” for “ spicy drugs.” A higher 
cast of diction than this from Rheims, would be “ /eurs drogues 
aromatiques.” 

Subsequently, in the speech of Sin, we are of opinion that M. 
de Chauteaubriand, seeing the difficulties occasioned by Death 
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being feminine in French, offers great violence to the words of 
Sin, calling Death her Son; and that he had better retained 
the word Iantéme, spectre effrayant, or the like. Supposing M. 
de Chauteaubriand had forged a sort of Gallo-greco word, for 
instance, Thanate, he might thus have settled all incongruities. 
Sin also is, most untowardly for Milton, masculine in French. 
The Greek word Até might have been adopted to preserve 
concord in the allegories and genders. Milton, in applying the 
epithet sable-vested to Night, could never have meant to picture 
her in a robe of Zibeline-skins. Yet such is our Translator’s 
interpretation of sable-vested, which means nothing more or less 
than that the Queen of Darkness was attired in robes of a dark 
colour. M, de Chateaubriand confounded the substantive with 
the adjective, which are synonymous. We suggest, in place of 
his translation, ‘‘ Auprés de lui (Chaos) siége sur le méme tréne 
la Nuit, vétue d’une robe du noir le plus foncé.” At the end 
of the second book, we have the preterite se Ada, for the present 
he hies ; where the present tense has a most remarkable force. 
In the splendid invocation opening the third book, he translates 
“* ethereal stream” “ ruisseau du pur éther ;” “ emanation” would 
be far preferable to ruisseau, which has but a scanty signification. 
“ May I express thee unblamed ?” is rendered, “ ne puis-je pas 
te nommer ainsi, sans étre blamé?” This, we think, hardly con- 
veys the meaning. ‘ Oserai-je te nommer sans étre blamé,” 
will appear, we imagine, more plausible. In p. 208, 

** Satan oe 

Looks down with wonder at the 

Of all this world at once.”— 
Our Translator renders world by univers; in which he is 
wrong ; for the poet says especially, this world. We are the 
more surprised at the mistake, for there is a fine d-plomb ex- 
pression in the word monde, rivalling the original. Had Milton 
meant by the word world, the universe, he would have made 
Satan look around, and not down. We uext have spires and 
pinnacles translated into pyramides et tours. We suspect that 
Jleches et créneaux convey the directer meaning. We observe that 
he often uses for the title Satan, the word ?Ennemi. We hazard 
nothing for or against this; except that it had better been 
relieved oftener by the words, “le Démon.” A carelessness 


with regard to the articles and pronouns is often observable ; as 
in this line— 


sudden view 


‘* The rest in circuit walls this universe’ — 


translated (univers, instead of cet univers. “Il ne s’arréta 
qu’au moment ov sur le sommet du Niphates il s’abattit.” Here 
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are two unfortunate preterites, which mar wofully the effect of 
the fine close of the third book. Surely we should read, “ II ne 
sarréte qu’au moment, od sur le sommet du Niphates i/ se 
pose.” ‘* Wheel,” in the preceding verse, cannot be translated 
by “ rowe”—* en decrivant plusieurs cercles” would be better, 
though by no means satisfactory—* en se pirouettant circulaire- 
ment?” we add with a note of interrogation ; for we are aware 
of the great difficulty of rendering “ many an aéry wheel.” 

We will not enter at present into a criticism on the rendered 
soliloquy of Satan, in the fourth book ; but we cannot resist from 
wishing that the last sentence had been moulded into a more 
sonorous inversion. The “ en peu de temps” is too light and 
familiar for its terrific sublimity. We should prefer “ ainsi que 
homme et ce monde nouveau bientdt Papprendront.” In 
perusing this book, we have been often struck with the in- 
sufficiency of the French language to express the essence of our 
poetic diction. ‘Thus the words “ éclipsaient la lune,” render 
but feebly the “ dazzling the moon” of the poet. We have also 
here, as before, had occasion to notice but too frequently the 
substitution of tenses differing from the original ; if the translator 
gains once or twice, five times, at least, does he lose the true ex- 
pression and emphasis, by so ae 

The ninth book of the Paradise Lost, which contains the grand 
dénouement, will naturally be looked upon as the true touchstone 
of the talent of every handler of Milton. We agree with M. de 
Chateaubriand, that Milton intended to convey a slight irony in 
the words, “ chief mastery,” applied in the following passage, 
to the usual topics of epic poems :— 

** Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroic deem’d; chief mastery to dissect 
With long and tedious havoc fabled knights, 
In battles feign’d.” 
Thus rendered :— 


“La nature ne m’a point rendu diligent & raconter les combats, 
regardés jusqu ici comme le seul sujet héroique. Quel chef d'ceuvre ! 


The last words are too slashing an interpretation of “ chief 
mastery.” We should prefer, ‘dont le but vanté est de disse- 
quer,” &c. 

“ The skill of artifice or office mean, 


Not that which justly gives heroic name 
To person or to poem.” 


“ L’habileté dans un art, ou dans un travail chétif, n'est pas ce qui 
donne justement un nom héroique & l'auteur, ou au poéme.” 
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We quote the translation of the above sentence, not to disprove 
it, for it conveys the sense ; but to show that, in the original, there 
is nerve and pith; in the translation, little better than a prosy 
common-place remark, 

He translates— 

*‘ higher argument 
Remains, sufficient of itself to raise 
That name”— 
“Un sujet plus haut me reste, suffisant de lui-méme pour immor- 
taliser mon nom.” 
Rehausser is the word, not immortaliser; for John Milton did 
not think immortality so easily seizable as an inhabitant of the 
Chaussée d’Antin. We will note en passant what we think an 
error, perhaps, in the original of the poet, p. 260— 
“* So spake the patriarch of mankind ; but Eve 
Persisted ; yet submiss, though last, replied.” 
For though, we feel inclined to substitute and. 

By altering the text as above, and the punctuation, as well as 
that of the Tosatuane, we shall have, “* Eve persista, quoique 
soumise ; e¢ répliqua pour la derniére fois ;” which renders the 
sentence clear and intelligible. We think the words of Eve 
relative to the reasoning and speaking attributes of the brute 
creation somewhat obscure, in the original of the poet :— 

** What may this mean ? language of man pronounc’d 
By tongue of brute, and human sense express’d ? 
The first, at least, of these I thought denied 
To beasts . a 
The latter I demur ; for in their looks 
Much reason, and in their actions, oft appears.” 


The word latter apparently refers to human sense. Now, we 
see no reason why Eve should question the existence of the /atter, 
if in their looks and actions, much reason oft appears, The con- 
clusion she makes, ought rather to fortify than weaken her belief. 
It is, nevertheless, probable, that Eve demurred the denial of 
human sense to brutes. But whichever way it be taken, the 
structure of the lines is rather amphibological in the original, if not 
in the translation. In the fine passage descriptive of the effect of 
the plucking of the fatal fruit by our general mother, we should 
prefer, “ La nature, de son siége,” to the “ La nature, sur ses 
fondemens,” of M, de Chateaubriand. In a subsequent page, 
we read — 

** Quels mots sévéres sont échappés de tes lévres, Adam ?” 
Severe is applied to Adam in the original, and not to words. 
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We should prefer, ‘‘ Apre Adam! quelles paroles sont échappées 
de tes lévres !” 
In the tenth book, the Deity, addressing Eve, says :— 
“ Say, woman, what is this which thou hast done ?” 
The translator mars the noble simplicity of this question, by ren- 
dering it:;— 
“ Dis, femme, pourquoi as tu fait cela ?” 
There seems to us only one way of translating this impressive 
line, “ Dis, femme, qu’est ce que c’est que tu as fait ?” 
In p. 252, we read :-— 
“ Thou art accursed 
Above all cattle, each beast of the field.” 
In the version :— 
* Tu es maudit entre tous les animaux.” 


Perhaps better, “ plus que tous les animaux.” Worse is the 
translation of— 
“ Her seed shall bruise thy head, thou bruise his heel.” 

“« Elle te brisera la téte, et tu tacheras de la mordre par le talon.” 
We prefer, “ Sa race te brisera la téte, et toi, tu briseras son talon.” 

We think that he might sometimes round his periods more 
in unison with the grandeur of the original, by frequenter in- 
flexions. For “Tu es poudre, et tu retourneras en poudre ;” 
we are tempted to suggest, “ Tu es poussicre et en poussiére tu 
retourneras.” He has carelessly dune the passage descriptive of 
Satan’s re-appearance in Pandemonium :— 

“‘ His shape star-bright appear’d, or brighter; clad 
With what permissive glory,” &c. 

“ Sa forme d’étoile étincelante apparut, ou plus brillant encore; il 
était revétu d'une gloire de permission, ou de fausse splendeur,” &c. 
We presume to suggest: “ Sa forme apparut brillante comme 
une étoile, et encore davantage ; il était revétu @’autant de gloire, 
ou de fausse splendeur, qui lui avait été permise, ou laissée depuis 
sa chiite.” “ The wide-encroaching Eve,” is rendered, “ dans 
les temps éloignés,” conveying scarcely a shadow of the meaning. 
We suggest: “ cette Eve peut-étre, qu is’empiétait sur de vastes 
régions.” 

But we have done with the most disagreeable part of our task ; 
not but that we could extend our disproving criticisms to at least 
double what we have above hazarded. Let us turn to the merits 
of the work before us; and these, we apprehend, will be found 
to counterbalance the defects. M. de Chateaubriand, evidently 
a considerable master of his own language, has often rounded his 
periods not only with striking inflexions, but also with harmo- 
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nious and sonorous cadences. We have diligently compared 
many of the paragraphs with the opposite text; some of these are 
nearly instar the original ; and two or three, we think, we could 
indicate as even superior to it. In Sin’s speech to Satan, p. 268, 
the words, “ Tu nous as donné la force de surcharger de cet 
énorme pont le sombre abime,” cannot fail to strike all ears as 
quite Miltonic. ‘The transformation of the demons into ser- 
pents is given with accuracy and great spirit. P. 280, “ Ter- 
rible fut le bruit du sifflement dans la salle remplie d’une épaisse 
fourmilliére de monstres compliqués de tétes et de queues, scor- 
pion, aspic, amphisbéne atroce,” &c.; and, a few lines afterwards, 
“'Tombent leurs bras, tombent leurs lances et boucliers, 
tombent eux-mémes aussi vite; et ils renouvellent l’affreux 
siffiement.” ‘The effect of the consummation of the grand trans- 
gression by Adam, is thus given :—‘ La terre trembla jusque 
dans ses entrailles, comme de nouveau dans les douleurs, et la 
nature poussa un second gémissement. Le ciel se couvrit, et un 
sourd tonnerre marmonnant pleura quelques gouttles tristes, quand 
s’acheva le mortel péché original.” We prefer gouttes to M. de 
Chateaubriand’s larmes; the original, drops, having a beautiful 
reference to rain, as well as tears. The italics mark a slight 
change of our own. 

The splendid address to the sun in the fourth book, may be 
said to be fairly, but not strikingly translated. Several of the 

eriods might have been easily moulded with more emphasis. 

Fe has succeeded well, we think, in the catalogue of the 
demons; also, in the splendid passage in the tenth book, 
descriptive of the effects of the eating of the apple on the general 
aspect of nature. In the eleventh book, the farewell apostrophe 
of Eve to Paradise is touchingly rendered: “ O coup inattendu, 
pire que la mort! Faut-il donc te quitter, o Paradis!” &c. 
And this apostrophe, as well as several other similar passages 
which we could cite, indicate that our immortal poet could, 
when he pleased, put forth’a delicacy both of diction and senti- 
ment, not surpassed by Racine in his best efforts. 

We subjoin the translation of the concluding lines of the 
poem, sublimer than the close of any other epic, printing in 
italics our proposed alterations of the text of M. de Chateau- 
briand :— 

* So spake our mother Eve ; and Adam heard 
Well pleased, but answer'd not ; for now, too nigh 
The archangel stood : and, from the other hill 
To their fix’d station, all in bright array, 
The cherubim descended ; on the ground 
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Gliding metéorous, as evening mist 

Risen from a river on the marish glides, 

And gathers ground fast at the labourer’s heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanc’d, 
The brandish’d sword of God before them blazed, 
Fierce as a comet ; which with torrid heat, 

And vapour as the Libyan air adust, 

Began to parch that temperate clime : whereat 
In either hand the hastening angel caught 

Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 
Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 

To the subjected plain ; then disappear’d. 
They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Waved over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery arms.” 


“ Ainsi parla Eve notre mére, et Adam l’entendit satisfait, mais ne 
répondit point ; car @ cet instant, Varchange se posait trop prés, et de 
l'autre colline 4 leur poste assigné, tous, dans un ordre brillant, les 
chérubins descendaient: ils glissaient, comme des météores sur la terre, 
ainsi qu’un brouillard du soir élevé d’un fleuve, glisse sur un marais, et 
envabit rapidement le sol sur les talons du laboureur, qui retourne a 
sa chaumiére. De front avancé, flamboyait devant eux le glaive bran- 
dissant du Seigneur, terrible comme une cométe. La chaleur torride de 
ce glaive, et sa vapeur, telle que l’air brGlé de la Libye, commengaient & 
dessécher le climat tempéré du Paradis ; quand |’ange, hatant nos parens 
tardifs, les prit par la main, les conduisit droit 4 la porte orientale ; de la 
aussi vite, jusqu’au bas du précipice dans la plaine inférieure, et disparut. 
Ils regardérent derriére eux, et virent toute la partie orientale du Paradis, 
naguére leur heureux séjour, surondulée par ce brandon flambant: la 
porte était obstruée de figures redoutables et d’armes ardentes.” 


But it is time to refer our readers, who may be lovers of 
Milton, to the work itself, which is well got up, and printed in 
separate paragraphs, which at once relieve the eye, and the mind. 
The English text is on the left hand, the French on the right; 
and we have but seldom noticed errors in the typography or 
punctuation. Still it must be confessed that the Miltonic ladder 
has not yet, by any means, satisfactorily been scaled by our 
Gallic neighbours. ‘There is a brisk petulance in their dialect, 
which is very hostile to the matronal and Juno-like majesty of 
the “ Lady of Christ’s,” who loves to walk with a gait “ sober, 
stedfast, and demure,” generally speaking at least, like her own 
Penseroso. Aware, as we are, that M.de Chateaubriand has 
been a great reader of our Homer, perhaps he may be pleased to 
hear, that the garden of Christ’s College, in Cambridge, the 
nurse of our poet, has been lately embellished, and made, 
perhaps, as pretty as a small acre will admit of its being, for the 
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sum expended upon it. Sometimes did it occur to the writer of 
this, when a stripling at Cambridge, about the time that Byron 
was lisping his numbers under the elm at Harrow, to pass a 
musing hour or two by the mulberry (it should have been an 
apple) tree, traditionally believed to have been planted by Milton's 
own hand. He revisited this tree but last year, and found it, 
with some sorrow, shorn of a limb of considerable size, through 
the incivility of Notus, or Boreas, “ bursting their brazen dun- 
geons” from over Barnwell, Trumpington, or the Gogmagog- 
hills. The hollow of this tree, two centuries old, has long been 
protected by a leaden plate; but the remaining portion of the 
trunk showed a good display of fruit, forbidden to all but the 
inmates of the college. 

Some three centuries hence this garden will be visited, weihege 
by some Byron of the new world, to muse there, as did lately our 
Byron by the tomb of Dante, at Ravenna. 

One or two more efforts from the marchands de modes in the ser- 
vice of MM. Didot and Gosselin, and France will ultimately be 
able to congratulate herself on having conferred on the “ Lady 
of Christ’s,” a dress @ la Parisienne, and with which she, per- 
adventure, will be, on the whole, as pleased as with many other 
of her foreign habits. But it must be confessed that the atmo- 
sphere of Paris is not over-well suited to her physical and moral 
temperaments ; and, how much soever to her satisfaction may her 
future best dress prove, she will never be content with any resi- 
dence in that capital, out of the Boulevard du Temple. 

M. de Chateaubriand, the Abdiel of the revolution, has, we 
are aware, carried in his pilgrimage through life a pretty heavy 
wallet of mind. Scripsit multum, et nil moramur. In his essay 
noticed above, which he dates d’outre tombe, we have often 
noticed strong proofs of that wide-encroaching vanity, which, we 
think, in the eyes of posterity, must deduct considerably from the 
merits of his literary toils. ‘The essay smells as strong of this as 
any of his former productions, confirming the fine lines of Alex- 
ander Pope, which we conclude with paraphrasing :— 


“ Thou, Chateaubriand, at thy latest breath, 
Shalt find the ruling passion strong in death ; 
Such in those moments, as in all the past — 

‘ Crown me immortal, fame,’ shall be thy last.” 


But, whatsoever may be the quota of praise which posterity shall 
award to his deserts, let us hope that the evening of his days will 
be gilded by the consciousness that the major part of the produc- 
tions of his prolific pen have been, even out of France, neither 
fruitless nor disregarded. 


Arr. Il].—Portraits Littéraires. Par Gustave Planche. 2 tomes 
8vo. Paris. Werdet. 


TueEseE volumes contain a collection of several clever literary 
sketches, which appear to have been occasional contributions to 
Parisian periodicals. ‘They are destitute of formal arrangement ; 
there is no connexion between the parts; Planche assumes the cha- 
racter of a gossiping friend rather than that of a regular lecturer, and 
he thus continues to correct errors without giving offence, to hint 
useful information without wounding self-love. The subjects on 
which he dwells most emphatically are the state of modern criti- 
ticism and the characteristics of modern works of fiction, both in 
France and England. We feel inclined to adopt his example, to 
lay aside the grave dictatorial character of reviewers, and enjoy a 
quiet chat with our readers by the social fire-side, discussing va- 
rious matters, grave and gay, in the desultory conversation that 
best whiles away the long nights of winter. How shall we be- 
gin? What subject may best be started—the last drama or the 
last novel, or the character of Bulwer, whose tragedy would, 
it was supposed, outshine the glories of his Rienzi? Every body 
says that the English stage is in the lowest state of degradation; 
many add that our neighbours are no better off: let us just in- 
quire into the causes that have produced this consummation, far 
from being devoutly to be wished. 

Oh! for the days of Shakspeare! sighs the lover of what is 
called the legitimate drama. ‘ See what the theatre was then !” 
Well, let us see; it was the newspaper, the novel, the essay, and 
sometimes the sermon; it was not merely the place of public 
amusement, it was more emphatically the place of public instruc- 
tion. A new play, in the days of Elizabeth, was a leading article 
in the Times; a comedy in five acts filled the place of a novel in 
three volumes; Macbeth on the stage was what Rienzi is in the 
closet; and Ben Jonson’s Alchymist was a very able essay on 
the currency question. What a fine trade wool-combing was in 
the days of Shakspeare’s father? Cotton had not then com- 
menced its race against the fleece, silk was rare and costly, hands 
had not been superseded by machinery, brawny arms did not con- 
fess themselves vanquished by the potent force of steam, and 
spinning-jennies were jocund figures of flesh and blood, not cu- 
rious combinations of wood and iron. We have touched, then, 
the very point of explanation; the theatre has lost its intrinsic 
importance because more efficient means have been found to 
effect its great object—public instruction; and because potent 
rivals have interfered with its secondary object—public amuse- 
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ment. While it stood alone at the head of both departments, all 
the talent of the nation hasted to the only vantage-ground by which 
it could obtain display; but Bunn and Osbaldistone are less ac- 
tive managers than Colburn or Bentley. On all intellectual 
grounds the novel has beaten the drama hollow, and all the la- 
mentations of steady play-goers cannot alter the fact. Does any 
one now propose to act George Barnwell once a year for the benefit 
of the London apprentices, or hope to improve the morals of 
servants by exhibiting High Life Below Stairs? Apprentices and 
servants, like the higher classes, have taken to the circulating 
library, just as they wear cottons instead of worsted stuffs; to re 
vive the power of the stage is about as wise a project as to restore 
the Heptarchy. Could Bulwer bring back the days of Shak- 
speare? Yes, if he could annihilate all the periodicals, and 
unwrite the Waverley novels. 

Our good friend Gustave Planche admires the author of Pel- 
ham exceedingly, but he moots a question which, in reference to 
that gentleman’s present literary projects, possesses considerable 
interest. Can the same person hope to excel as a dramatist and 
a novelist? Maturin’s example may be quoted on one side of 
the argument, Scott’s on the other. Before, however, we allow 
any weight to the instance of Maturin, let us see whether one play 
will make a dramatist, although one swallow will not make a sum- 
mer. Bertram succeeded, but Manuel and Fredolfo were very 
speedily dismissed to the tomb of all the Capulets, and they me- 
rited their fate. 

Let us not be accused of treating unjustly a very powerful and 
very original writer. M. Planche ranks Melmoth and Bertram 
with Faust and Manfred, and he is not the only continental critic 
who thus highly estimates works that have here fallen into unde- 
served oblivion, But in all Maturin’s writings, for the stage or 
the closet, we find a want of form, that prevents us from assigning 
to his works a definite place in literature. He is all over Trish; 
his imagination hurries him into digressions, extravagances, and 
inconsistencies: ; he wrote for the sake of writing, as his country- 
men fight for the abstract love of fighting. It is said that a young 
[rishman, going out to join Don Pedro, accidentally landed in 
the territories of Don + nt oper Mogul, as he had learned to 
call the pretender. Naught recked he of cause or principle; 
he fought valiantly against ‘those whom he came to join, declaring 
all the time that he would drive out the intruding Mogul, a name 
which his Portuguese associates, not too deeply skilled in geo- 
graphy, supposed to be a malicious allusion to Don Pedro’s em- 
pire in Brazil. Maturin, in his glow of composition, similarly 
misleads himself and others. Like Frankenstein, he collected all 
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the limbs and appurtenances of strength and beauty, but, hud- 
dling them together unartificially, the result was a monster. 

Coleridge criticized Bertram with great skill, but with too 
much severity. He regretted the introduction of German meta- 
physics into English literature, and reproached Sheridan for 
having translated Pizarro. We agree with his conclusion, but 
dissent from his reasoning. Pizarro ought not to have been trans- 
lated, because it is nothing better than a piece of stilted mediocrity. 
It strutted its little hour upon the stage, simply because John 
Kemble declaimed the part of Rolla. Coleridge finds the germ 
of Bertram in The Robbers. Without denying that there is a 
strong analogy between the dominant thoughts in both produc- 
tions, we must say that there is very little similarity in the develop- 
ments. Maturin’s metaphysics are not so explicit as those of 
Schiller; he is more passionate and less declamatory. Schiller, 
we are told, in the latter end of his life lamented his authorship of 
The Robbers. He was right; for, in spite of its temporary 
popularity, the piece is destitute of poetic value, and should never 
range on the same shelf with Don Carlos, Wallenstein, and Mary 
Stuart. ‘The ideas, which in Schiller assume the form of a grave 
dissertation, or at best a fragmentary essay, become in Maturin’s 
hands living legends, glowing with the superhuman and the terrible. 
Bertram’s style wants the nature and simplicity suited to the 
stage ; the defect is compensated by the brilliancy of the images, 
the boldness of the metaphors, by the burning lights with which 
the poet occasionally illumines the secret and mysterious workings 
of the human conscience. The action of the piece belongs rather 
to the irregular epic of the middle age, than to the definite and 
rapid deductions required by the exigencies of the modern drama. 
As a whole, we cannot admit Bertram to the lofty elevation once 
claimed for it, but it contains scenes and situations not unworthy 
of Hamlet or Macbeth, What we have said of Bertram as a 
play, is equally applicable to Melmoth as a romance; Maturin’s 
example is therefore indifferent to the issue; instead of being 
both a novelist and a dramatist, if we adhere to strict form and defi- 
nition, we must deny him to be either one or the other. 

Another example, not mentioned by M. Planche, merits a little 
of our attention. Salathiel and “ Pride shall have a Fall,” were 
written by the same powerful author, and both commanded in- 
tense admiration in the closet and on the stage. Much that we 
have said respecting Maturin is applicable to the case of the Rev. 
Dr. Croly. Like his countryman he possesses a wide grasp of 
genius, an overflowing abundance of imagery, and a gorgeous 
style, whose march is impeded by its own richness. But Salathiel 
is not a romance, and “ Pride shall have a Fall” is not a comedy. 
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Both are the untrammelled epics of Ariosto’s school, written by an 
Irishman, not by an Italian, and consequently dashing onward 
with an Hibernian recklessness which leaves even the Orlando 
Furioso far behind. Criticism on such works is like a legal writ 
sent into the wilds of Connaught; it is laughed to scorn, and well 
it is if the reviewer be not compelled to eat his own article, just as 
ministers of the law, when caught with writs in Connemara, are 
forced to devour the obnoxious parchment, steeped in whisky 
however, in order to assist their powers of deglutition. 

Let us now attend to the example on the other side, Sir 
Walter Scott; as a novelist he has no equal, as a dramatist he is 
below contempt. Yet there are few writers who have displayed 
so much conversational power, or whose characters, to use his own 
phrase, made themselves better known by their talk. Nay, his 
novels when dramatized by some professional play-wright have 
had considerable success ;_ we have ourselves enjoyed Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie far more in Drury Lane than in our own chambers. Is then 
Scott’s failure in dramatic literature an inexplicable anomaly? We 
trow not; he had all the elements of a successful writer for the 
stage but one, and that one was form. ‘The management of the 
story in a romance differs essentially from its management in a 
play; the novelist can insert explanations, introductions, and pre- 
parations; the dramatic hero must enter unannounced on the 
stage. What the novelist can directly state in his own words, the 
dramatist must rely upon the actor to intimate by look or gesture, 
and the mechanist to exhibit by contrivances more or less clumsy. 
How powerfully might the chase of the Wild Huntsman be de- 
scribed in words; how paltry and insignificant is its show on a 
screen in the incantation scene of Der Freischiitz. Practical 
stage knowledge is requisite to the production of a successful 
drama; the secrets of the green-room must be understood, the 
scene-painters must be consulted, the scene-shifters examined, and 
every trap-door intimately known. The stage, not metaphorically, 
but literally, from the foot-lights to the remotest scene, must be 
thoroughly understood by any one who aspires to produce a suc- 
cessful drama. Let us not forget that Shakspeare was himself an 
actor. ‘That Ben Jonson was the boon companion of the players, 
and that Moliére almost lived in the theatre. It was not from 
any want of genius that Scott failed as a dramatist, it was simply 
from a meaner want; he knew not how to manage contrivances 
for helping out his story. As a novelist he had all these subsi- 
diary means at his own command, but he knew not where to seek 
for them in the theatre. 

Scott had the principal share in the revolution that, in our 
opinion, overthrew the drama, by substituting the novel in three 
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volumes for the play in five acts. He put an extinguisher on 
historic tragedy. ‘The fashionable novelists will perform the same 
office for genteel comedy; and, if Boz has many followers, we 
may bid a long farewell to the whole generation of farces. It 
would be the most absurd thing in the world to enter on the in- 
vestigation of the relative claims of novels and plays ; the matter 
is already settled ; that most obstinate and puzzling of all per- 
sonifications, “ the reading public,” has pronounced its fiat, and 
has recorded its opinions in such a practical shape, that he who 
runs may read, Circulating libraries flourish, and theatres are 
ruinous speculations; publishers are sending forth fleets of 
literary ventures, managers are contracting their issues, and 
setting their houses in order. It is all nonsense to say that there 
is no dramatic talent in the present age; the plain fact is, that 
there is no demand for the article in the market. We generously 
spare our readers a learned dissertation on the laws that regulate 
demand and supply; political economy is rather too heavy a 
subject to be introduced into the free gossip in which we are in- 
dulging with our gentle companions, 

M. Planche takes another view of this question, in his sketch 
of Henry Fielding ; he thinks that there are essential psychological 
differences between the novelist and the dramatist ; the former he 
regards as an investigator, the latter as one who skims the surface 
of things, and seizes only the broad outline of events. We must 
allow him to join our social circle, and share in the conversa- 
tion :-— 

“To certain intelligences that mingle with the world and regard it 
attentively, that collect the numerous and almost imperceptible anec- 
dotes which form the tissue of life, that take pleasure in studying the 
most minute details of character, that never witness the most trivial in- 
cident without scrutinizing physiognomies, to discover the sentiments 
which they reveal, or which they try to hide,—to such sorts of intelli- 
gence, I say, the narrative form of romance is particularly suited. .. . 
Spirits of a more energetic temperament, who think less but act more, 
who study parts rather than characters, and limit their attention to the 
external aspect of events, require an action to be definite and rapid. 
They strip from it every episode, whether real or probable, that does not 
lead directly to the accomplishment of a dominant and defined event ; 
they use a dialogue concise and pointed, proceeding straight to its 
object, obeying the laws of an irresistible fatality, like a hero of 


AEschylus or a Mussulman soldier ; such are the minds that Nature 
has designed for the drama.” 


Now we think that, on a very cursory examination, it will ap- 
pear that the first class of intelligences described by Planche, 
no more possesses the characteristics of novelists than of dra- 
matists, and that the second class includes the authors of both 
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species of fiction. It is true that a knowledge of mental anatomy 
is necessary to the writer of romance, but an ostentatious display 
of his science will be fatal to his success, He must not tell the 
secrets of his dissecting-room ; he must not present the compo- 
nent parts of character separate, he must give the results, not the 
actual operations of his moral analysis. He is not so much 
fettered by space as the dramatist, but he cannot support his 
illusions by direct appeals to the eye and the ear, and when de- 
scriptions of scenery and action are removed from the romance, 
he will be found to have little more room given to the actual 
working out of his fiction than the dramatist. Take Ivanhoe ; it 
is to regular romance what melodrama is to the legitimate drama. 
Suppose all its scenes painted instead of being described, and all 
the actions of the characters directly represented; you at once 
feel that it would become a melodrama of no very inconvenient 
length. On the other hand, the Tempest might very easily be 
changed into a romance of three volumes. We hold, then, to 
our opinion, that the novel and the drama differ not in essence 
but in form; that they vary in their developments rather than in 
their nature, and that the popularity of the circulating library has 
been a principal cause of the decline of the stage. 

To come more immediately to the case of Fielding; we grant 
that very few of his dramatic pieces survive, but we must remem- 
ber that they were literally written for bread. He had neither 
time nor opportunity for study; his play was his only chance of 
support; detaining it for revisal a week, or even a day, might 
have consigned him to a prison and starvation. Still we think 
that in Fielding’s dramas there is sufficient merit to prove that he 
would have been a successful writer for the stage, had he confined 
himself to that path of literature. Fielding has been styled the 
English Cervantes ; and there is more justice in the epithet than 
is usually found in these complimentary appellations. His Joseph 
Andrews, written to ridicule a forgotten folly, won a victory over 
Pamela as decisive as Don Quixote’s triumph over books of 
chivalry. ‘The story is curious, and highly characteristic of the 
English nation, where the man who sets up a wooden idol is 
lauded to the echo, until some hardy wight breaks the false deity 
to pieces, when the destroyer inherits the fame of the maker. 
About a century ago, Richardson was confessedly the chief of 
English novelists ; it is questionable if the Great Unknown ever 
attained an equal share of popularity. His Pamela, indisput- 
ably the weakest and worst of his novels, had a success which was 
absolutely astonishing. Not only was it vaunted as a finished 
model of perfection, but ministers cited it from the pulpit, just 
as Hannah More and Wordsworth have been quoted at a later 
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period. ‘This mania roused the parodying spirit of Fielding ; he 
had already demolished some score of mock tragedies by the 
admirable burletta of ‘Tom Thumb, and he now attacked 
Richardson in Joseph Andrews. The parody is immortal, but 
Pamela has sunk into utter neglect. Like Gifford’s Baviad and 
Meviad, the satire has survived the folly, and some modern 
critics have even blamed Fielding for wasting his strength on 
such ignoble game. Before passing to any other example, we 


must notice Planche’s warm testimony to the merits of Tom 
Jones :— 


“ Tom Jones is a constant truth ; a probability which never- contra- 
dicts itself; it is nature caught in the fact, keenly observed, and de- 
picted with unexampled delicacy. It is in this respect especially that 
this book is distinguished from all books of the same kind that have 
preceded or followed it. . . . . Considered as a mere romance, it is as 
spirituel as Gil Blas, and as amusing as Don Quixote, and unites to this 


double advantage an interest more judiciously and constantly sus- 
tained.” 


To Henry Mackenzie, a writer of a very different order, our 
French critic awards higher praise than modern readers of the 
Man of Feeling and Julia de Roubigné. But it would be of 
little use and less interest to raise a controversy about works 
which have long lost their importance; we turn, then, to 
Planche’s account of E, L. Bulwer, or perhaps we should rather 
say, the author of Pelham. In examining the merits of Pelham, 
M. Planche avoids the common error of identifying the author 
with the hero; he very justly remarks that a novelist, like a 
biographer, must more or less have a personal interest in the 
character of his hero, and nothing is more common than to be- 
lieve that the fiction, which is thus “invested with the attributes of 
life, must have a real existence. It was thus with Byron and 
Childe Harold ; the poet loved the creature of his imagination, 
and invested the imaginary wanderer with much of his own 
feelings and remembrances. Hence it was concluded that he 
designed to draw an ideal portrait of himself, and much virtuous 
indignation was wasted on the personal faults of the imaginary 
Childe. The same injustice, but in a lighter degree, has been 
dealt to Pelham ; the hero of the fiction is assailed as if he were 
a living man, and the novel reviewed as if it were a biography. 
Even Rienzi was exposed to this extraordinary species of criti- 
cism, and it was gravely asserted that Mr. Bulwer wrote with the 
prepense purpose of recommending himself to the vacant office 
of ‘Tribune of the English people. To us Pelham has always 
appeared a clever personification of aristocratic exclusiveness, 
drawn with a satirical design, and as effective for its purpose as 
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if the character had been sketched by Juvenal or Moliére. We 
know that, in London as well as in Paris, Pelham has been 
represented as the model of dandyism, and the author accused of 
having proposed his hero as an example worthy of imitation. 
This is a proper piece of social controversy for the present 
eccasion, and we will say a few words on the subject. It is 
undeniable that the reader is taught to admire Pelham, in spite 
of his airs and haughtiness, but this very circumstance gives 
truth and strength to the satire. Had Mr, Bulwer described the 
idol he designed to break as altogether worthless and con- 
temptible, the world would have been shocked by the absurdity 
of the caricature. If, in the very first pages, Pelham had been 
represented as insensible and indifferent; if, at the age of six- 
teen, he had acquired the fastidious languor and apathy which 
were supposed to be the highest consummation of fashionable 
existence ; if, on his entrance upon the stage, he had been in- 
vested with the vices in matured perfection that are only pro- 
duced by long and continuous indulgence of disastrous passions ; 
had he possessed a brazen forehead, cheeks which feelings never 
flushed, eyes where tear-drops never glistened ; in fine, all the 
attributes that can only be acquired after having passed the 
dangerous round of debauchery, gambling, and ambition,—the 
reader might say to the author, “ Your hero is a monster, such 
as the world never saw; we regret beforehand all the inferences 
that may be drawn from an impossible character ; your premises 
are utterly false, and we therefore care not a jot for your con- 
clusion.” 

Pelham stands at the head of a countless host of fashionable 
novels, like Ivanhoe, leading its train of historical romances. It 
is a fiction peculiarly English; had Mr. Bulwer sought at Paris 
for the original of Henry Pelham, he must have given up the 
search in despair. The French capital has no Court Journal, to 
detail in millinery romance the dresses at the last drawing-room, 
or the display of fashions at Almack’s; a couple of lines, dry, 
dull, and reckless, contain the sum of all that Parisian journalists 
deign to say respecting a ball at the Tuileries or the English 
embassy. At Madrid, Vienna, or Berlin, the aristocracy is too 
widely dissevered from the middle classes to inspire the slightest 
interest. It is very singular that M. Planche has better de- 
scribed the psychological character of Pelham, and more com- 
pletely developed the causes of its success, than any of Mr. 
Bulwer’s English critics. We must let him explain the reasons 
why the attempt to draw a French Pelham would not have the 
slightest chance of success :— 


It is because the English aristocracy, in spite of the rude assault 
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that it now sustains, which menaces indeed its overthrow and the dis- 
persion of its very fragments, has struck deep roots in the history and 
constitution of the country. In spite of the destruction which its recent 
opposition to the declared will of the people threatens, it has continued, 
ever since the accession of tlie House of Hanover, in the greater part 
of the questions and accidents that interested it personally, to associate 
the country in its fate, to attach national independence and national 
glory to its cause. It is because, without going farther back, we can 
trace its history for one hundred and sixty-four years, can count its 
battles and its victories, can see it always active, always ready for contest, 
whether it were necessary to defend the soil from foreign invaders, or to 
protect public freedom against a stretch of the royal —— 

** But in France, at the same epoch, whilst the English aristocracy 
drove out James II., and gave the throne to William III., how were 
the nobles employed? The whole body of the noblesse was grovelling 
at the footstoal of Louis XIV. ; the demi-god of Versailles had no 
longer need, as at his first entrance into his Parliament, of his whip 
and spurs to impose silence on factious murmurers; a word, a curl 
of the lip, an almost imperceptible motion of the eyebrow, was sufficient 
to enforce obedience to his sovereign will. Has it done anything since 
to regain public confidence or esteem ?” 


We have dwelt thus long on Pelham, because it is one of the 
works which best illustrates the question between novelists and 
dramatists, which we proposed to consider. It is, in a great 
degree, a satirical drama, belonging to the school of Aristophanes 
rather than Menander; the tragical tale blended with the original 
design, though it possesses deep romantic interest, is felt to be a 
digression, aud almost an impertinence. Had the stage retained 
its monopoly of holding the mirror up to nature, Pelham would 
have been just such another comedy as the School for Scandal ; 
that it is not so is by no means a proof that the author wanted 
dramatic talent, it is simply explained by seeing that every fiction 
must, more or less, derive its form from the age in which it 
appears. 

I. Planche seems not indisposed to favour this opinion in 
his examination of Eugene Aram, a fiction which, Mr. Bulwer 
himself informs us, was originally designed to assume the form of 
atragedy. Of this work our critic speaks in terms of the warmest 
admiration :-— 

Eugene Aram is, next to Pelham, the most important of the author's 
works. It would not have established the author’s reputation so rapidly, 
but it will sustain it more surely. It is a poem at once marvellous and 
pathetic, a village tragedy in which the actors are few, and derive no 
celebrity or lustre from their social rank,—but it is a tragedy so full, 
so rapid, so rich in terror and in tears, that Euripides or Sophocles 
would not have disavowed it. The characters introduced have nothing 
exclusive or conventional ; they possess, on the contrary, all the depth 
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and majesty that belong to universality. This production is assuredly 
the result of long meditation. 

With a very slight alteration the same criticism is applicable to 
Rienzi: both belong to the same class of prose epics; but the 
characters, the incidents, and the situations are infinitely more 
dramatic than narrative. Eugene Aram is, in fact, a tragedy de- 
prived of its proper form, and in some degree injured by the 
softening down of the hero’s character to a standard which con- 
ventional laws have imposed upon moralists. ‘The stern sophist, 
the unrepenting murderer, the cold calculator of chances, would 
not have added devoted and enthusiastic love to his attributes; 
but, what is of much greater importance, the conciseness and 
correctness required for the development of the fable on the 
stage would have imposed on the writer a task from which 
he has ever shrunk—we mean the task of paying some atten- 
tion to style and expression. It is impossible to read any one 
of Mr. Bulwer’s. productions without a strong conviction that a 
fatal facility of writing is his besetting sin; blocks of polished 
marble are put together i in his edifices not unfrequently with mud 
instead of mortar, and the Ionic shaft has sometimes a Corinthian 
capital. His dramatic power is proved by his novels; the only 
question that remains to be decided is whether he possesses suf- 
ficient industry to master the difficulties of acquiring a new form. 
In this effort the strength of his own will must be the measure of 
his future success. We trust that we have said enough to show 
that excellence as a novelist is far from being presumptive proof 
of failure as a dramatist. In the opinion, however, of all our 
dramatic critics, Mr. Bulwer’s tragedy is a failure, and the author 
feels their censure as he would an injury done to a favourite 
child. But the severity of the critics, and the soreness of the 
author, are equally out of place. The fault is in the age ; though 
novels have not disqualified novelists from writing dramas, they 
have cut them off from the greatest source of inspiration, a fitting 
audience ; while the progress of civilization has swept from them 
all the models of prominent, that is, dramatic, character. 
Shakspeare saw in his generation husbands as jealous as 
Othello, statesmen as unscrupulous in the use of means to gratify 
ambition as Macbeth; Ancient Pistol was probably one of his 
tavern companions, and Dogberry the parish constable of Strat- 
ford. Where are we to find such marked characteristics of 
habits of thought or action in this Pelhamite reign of affected 
indifference and real uniformity? In Mr. Bulwer’s play 

“« Groom falks like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well.” 
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But so they do in the present world—if, as Shakspeare says— 
« All the world’s a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players,” it follows that the fortunes of the world and the stage 
are intimately blended, and that the sobriety and quaker-like 
stillness which have seized the great theatre must of necessity 
rule the small one. In short, before a good drama can be pro- 
duced, a dramatic age must be created :—are human abilities 
adequate to such a task ? 

he last question that remains for discussion is, Can the power 
and the popularity of the drama be restored? We have inciden- 
tally stated our reasons for answering in the negative; we cannot 
conceive a return to the circumstances which gave the theatre 
supreme importance ; we cannot conjecture any new combina- 
tions that can be substituted for those which have passed away. 
The drama once stood alone; it is now one of many, and of 
many that have stronger pretensions to public favour, or at least 
which possess more powerful sway over the public mind. The 
days are gone by when a play would shake a minister and even 
threaten a dynasty, and the genius that in these days wishes to im- 
press itself on the national intellect and character is forced to 
seek a larger audience than can be cooped into a theatre. 

In presenting our readers with specimens of what may be called 
the gossiping and personal criticism which is just now the fashion 
in Paris, we have confined ourselves to Planche’s reviews of 
English writers, and in some degree also to his incidental remarks 
on the analogies between narrative and dramatic fictions. We 
have controversies enough of our own, without meddling in the 
disputes between the partisans and the opponents of Victor Hugo; 
and we hope that our conversation, though rather desultory, will 
prove more agreeable than formal discussion. Should any prove 
dissentient, let them be satisfied by our declaration that we shall 
not pursue the subject further at present. 
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Art. IV,—1. Beitrage von den Constructionen in Holz und 
Eisen, und der Ausbildung des Characters neuerer, zeitgemasser 
Baukunst. (Contributions relative to Constructions in Wood 
and Iron, and the forming a Character for a newer and more 

propriate species of Architecture.) Von Hugo Ritgen, 
ans der Philosophie und Architect zu Giessen. Leipzig 
& Darmstadt, 1835. 


2. Die Holzarchitectur des Mittelalters, mit Anschluss der schin- 
sten in dieser Epoche entwickelten Producte der gewerblichen 
Industrie: in Reise-Studien, &c. (Timber Architecture of the 
Middle Ages, including other Specimens of Art and Manu- 
facture belonging to the same period.) Gesammelt von C. 
Botticher, Architect. Folio, Istes und 2tes Heft. Berlin, 
1836, 


S. Gesetze der Pflanzen und Mineralienbildung angewendet auf 
Alt-Deutschen Baustyl. (The Laws of Vegetable and Mine- 
ral Structure applied to old German Architecture.) Von J, 
Metzger. Stuttgart, 1835. 


4. Beitrage zu der Lehre von den Construktionen, (Contributions 
to the ‘Theory and Practice of Constructions.) Von Doctor 
Georg Moller. Folio. Leipzig and Darmstadt. 


WHILE two opposite parties in architecture are warmly advo- 
cating their respective systems, to the exclusion of any other, are 
at variance on every other point, and agree only in recommend- 
ing their own favourite style, not merely as the most beautiful in 
itself, but applicable to every purpose, and to all our present 
necessities ; a third comes forward and assures them both, that, 
much as they may seem to differ from each other, they both em- 
brace one fundamental error in common—namely, that of sub- 
stituting imitation for art, imagining, it would seem, the highest 
triumph of the latter to give, as near as may be, the fac-similes 
of works of former ages, instead of attempting to impress upon 
their own productions that consistent beauty of character and 
expression, which would render them in their turn worthy to take 
their place beside those styles which gradually developed them- 
selves into completeness and perfection. To such an extent 
is this unfortunate predilection for imitation—or to give it 
its proper name, copying—carried, that, although the architect 
who should venture to ingraft ideas of his own upon the particu- 
lar style which he takes for his model, would incur the danger of 
being stigmatized as a capricious and adventurous imitator, it is 
held quite allowable to deviate from it into some bastard mode, 
which, though it originated either in ignorance and unskilfulness, 
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or in perverse taste, is too remote from our times to strike us as a 
degrading revolution in the art, and is consequently permitted to 
enjoy a sort of authority, ‘Thus the enthusiastic admirer of clas- 
sical architecture, who would be scandalized at any liberties taken 
with the models expressly derived from antiquity, tolerates, pa- 
tiently enough, the strange metamorphose it has undergone from 
its so-called revivers and the Italian school generally; and, in 
like manner, the devotee of the Gothic style is more inclined to 
admit the pretensions of the Elizabethan mode, and that of the 
times of James the First, as derivatives, although in fact tasteless 
depravations of the other, than allow any departure from prece- 
dent in what would be infinitely more faithful to the spirit of 
the original style. Such, in fact, is the authority conceded to 
everything or anything, no matter how extravagant, which has 
already established itself as belonging to a particular period, 
that even such a mere capricious fashion as that which has 
obtained the appellation of a la Louis Quatorze,—at once most 
whimsical and borné,—is admitted as something standard at least, 
even by those who would be shocked at meeting with a tenth 
part of the same caprice and conceit displayed according to a 
mode to which we are less accustomed. ‘This is doubtless to be 
ascribed, in a great measure, to that indolence which causes 
people to be dissatisfied with whatever calls upon them for any 
exertion of their critical faculties before they can with safety decide 
upon matters of taste; and therefore leads them to prefer what 
has some time or other been admired to that whose title to admi- 
ration still remains to be made out. At least it is difficult to 
account in any other way for that anomalous severity of taste, 
which, while it is so exceedingly latitudinarian in regard to all 
that has been done at some time or other, is so intolerant of all 
further innovation. Hence, too, it happens that, notwithstanding 
the numerous varieties and sub-varieties of style we are now be- 
come acquainted with, the resources of the architect are very 
little if at all increased in proportion; because, instead of being 
left at liberty to have recourse to them as sources from which he 
may draw elementary forms, to be worked up by him into fresh 
combinations, he is expected to adhere, as strictly as possible, to 
some one style in particular, retaining all its characteristic de- 
formities or incongruities, no less than its positive merits. Were 
it not for this unhappy prejudice and its cramping influence, 
many ideas now suffered to remain in their native uncouthness, 
when they were probably no more than rude and imperfect essays 
in the transition from one mode to another, might be taken up 
and worked out into some degree of beauty. But such process, 
unexceptionable as it may appear to be in itself, would by ne 
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means be calculated to satisfy those who hold exactness of imi- 
tation to be almost the very first condition of correctness in 
architectural style, no matter what else be violated, or how little 
suitable the precedent itself may be for the purpose to which it 
is thus applied, or under any different circumstances. 

Of the two leading sects into which our architectural imi- 
tators—that is, nearly the whole of the architectural public, pro- 
fessional and non-professional—are divided, each is equally dog- 
matical in asserting its own views, apparently regarding them as 
quite incontrovertible, yet neither cares to rebut or even to notice 
the objections brought forward by the opposite party ; which cer- 
tainly is not for want of opportunity for doing so, since such 
questions are suffered to remain from time to time unanswered, 
although quite as well deserving attention as many which are 
made subject of serious dispute. Those, for instance, who, 
opposed to Grecian architecture and the styles derived from it, 
maintain that of our ancestors to possess indefeasible claims 
upon us as congenial to our soil and climate, and as bearing that 
stamp of nationality which imparts so much interest to the build- 
ings of any country, carefully abstain from adverting to the wide 
difference there is between adhering to a long-established system, 
and attempting to revive it after it has fallen into desuetude, and 
been altogether superseded by one which, if nominally more 
foreign to us, is certainly quite as popular, and accommodates 
itself more economically to all our present exigencies. Had the 
link never been broken, then indeed it would. be no more than 
prudent to consider how far it would be advisable to abandon one 
national mode of building for another, even though that other 
should be recommended by superior intrinsic beauty ; but such is 
very far from being the case, so much so that we should now find 
it an exceedingly difficult task to apply the architecture of our 
ancestors to general purposes at the present day, although for 
certain subjects it recommends itself as decidedly preferable to 
any other. Undoubtedly, it sounds plausible enough to say that 
we are neither Greeks nor Romans, but Englishmen, and that 
consequently our old English style, of which we have varieties 
enough to furnish us with either express types, or else hints, for 
every possible occasion, ought to serve us as a standard model. 
Such argument, however, is not perfectly free from fallacy ; it is 
incumbent, therefore, upon those who hold it, to be prepared to 
show not only that we are still Englishmen, but remain precisely 
such Englishmen as were those of the periods when that national 
style was in vogue. Unless this can be satisfactorily shown, and 
also that the two or three last centuries have produced no per- 
ceptible changes in our habits as a people, and in the transactions 
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of life, such argument becomes little more than a rhetorical 
flourish, addressed rather to our patriotism than our judgment. 
We have adopted so much that is exotic, not in the shape of re- 
finements alone, but of the daily necessaries of life, that now to 
reject any mode of architecture, because the offspring of other 
ages, of a widely different soil and inhabitants, would be prepos- 
terous ; especially as it is quite as easy for us, taking that we are 
accustomed to, as we now have it, to efface its foreign mark, and 
stamp it afresh, as to divest the other of its venerable rust, and 
obtain for it fresh currency. 

In thus calling attention to what the advocates for Gothic 
architecture carefully keep out of sight, let us not be thought 
disposed to take a hostile part either against them or their 
favourite style, to which we are quite as much attached as they 
can possibly be, although not blind to the many and serious ob- 
stacles that lie in the way of its being again brought into general 
use; nor insensible to the merits of other styles which they would 
willingly proscribe, or which they at least affirm to be compara- 
tively quite unworthy of public favour. We might in fact here 
prove our impartiality, by bringing forward circumstances that 
are equally overlooked by those “who claim the pre-eminence for 
Grecian architecture, not only on the score of its pure zsthetic 
beauty, but for the facility with which it accommodates itself to 
every modern purpose. We would rather, however, hint to both 
parties, that it would be more profitable were they, instead of 
pronouncing panegyrics on their own favourite style, and affect- 
ing to treat the rival one with unseemly contempt, to inquire 
within what limits it may safely be proposed for imitation, and 
what changes are rendered expedient both in consequence of the 
greatly altered purposes for which it is required, and of the dif- 
ference of material and mode of construction now employed. 

That, in many otherwise praiseworthy modern buildings, not 
only the apparent forms are more or less at variance with con- 
struction, but superfluous parts are brought in with no other 
view than that of securing marked features peculiar to the style 
aimed at, will hardly be denied by any one who is at all capable 
of distinguishing between what is essential and what is merely 
supplementary in an edifice. Nay, it by no means always hap- 
pens, that any pains are taken to bestow a plausible appearance 
of utility on what is in reality so superfluous as to announce 
itself as such almost at once, although by a little management 
some kind of motive might be made to excuse it. Besides these 
radical defects, arising from adopting styles arbitrarily chosen, 
independent of any ascertamable object in doing so, and some- 
times even more to the prejudice than advantage of utility; it 
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rarely happens that the detail, however correct it may be con- 
sidered merely as so many pieces of pattern, copied from au- 
thentic examples, is intelligently composed, or consistently kept 
up, so as to have the air of not being compiled and put together 
almost at random, but of emanating “from and being dictated by 
the leading ideas of the work—those which have determined the 
architect to shape it out in the way he has done preferably to any 
other. Still more rare is it to meet with a building in any one 
assumed style, where, without direct imitation, the particular 
idiom of that style is successfully adhered to and maintained, not 
in those minutiz alone which may be transferred by the process 
of mere copying, but in the general conception, arrangement, 
and expression. ‘This peculiar quality of style it is which shows 
the architect to be master of it, not working formally after pre- 
cedents whose spirit, perhaps, he after all very imperfectly com- 
prehends, but moulding to his immediate purpose that particular 
style of design of which he happens to have made choice, in 
such manner as to convince us that he has a perfect command 
over it; enters into all its peculiarities, and is even capable of 
imparting to it fresh power. It was thus, by consulting and 
complying with circumstances, not by slavishly conforming to 
previous modes of building, that those styles were gradually 
brought to maturity, which we now receive as models, and which 
we, for the most part, vainly strive to emulate, while pursuing a 
directly opposite course; whereby, even if much of their effect is 
retained, propriety and significancy are generally lost sight of. 
With an earnestness amounting almost to bitterness, does Dr. 
Ritgen animadvert on what he ‘contends to be a most injurious 
prejudice i in favour of borrowed architectural modes and forms, 
both abstractedly beautiful, and beautiful in their original appli- 
cation, but which are rendered incongruous, affected, and un- 
meaning, when allowed to falsify what ought to be the natural 
physiognomy of a building,—making it appear other than it 
really is, or at least than it would show itself, if no such artifices 
were resorted to, and if the architect made the real constructive 
members and forms contribute to effect and decoration ; whereas 
the character obtained by the usual process is little better than 
an imposition kept up with more or less dexterity. An excessive 
and mistaken reverence for antiquity led the revivers of Roman 
architecture—Greek being utterly out of the question—to content 
themselves with borrowing its external features, without attempt- 
ing to penetrate beyond them into the constitution of the style 
itself, or to investigate its principles. Their vanity was, in all 
probability, sufficiently flattered by their being able, by dint of 
examining and comparing Roman structures, to produce the 
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semblance of a style recommended to them, on the one hand, by 
the imposing authority of classical times, and on the other, by its 
novelty, in comparison with that which they were endeavouring 
to explode. This was, perhaps, all the more excusable an error, 
because, during the preceding ages, the architecture of Italy had 
not, like that of other countries, refined itself into a distinct and 
independent system, but continued to retain strong reminiscences 
of its Roman origin, in columns and ornaments taken immedi- 
ately from more ancient structures, and adapted with more or less 
skill to other situations and purposes than those for which they 
were at first intended. Hence, in restoring to columns their 
entablatures, and all the component members of the orders, it is 
no wonder that the Italian artists of the risorgimento period gave 
themselves credit for having purified architecture from the cor- 
ruptions which it had undergone, and rescued it from the caprices 
of a degenerate taste ; but it certainly is to be regretted that, 
through an undue scrupulousness, and an overweening regard 
for ancient examples, just as they happened to meet with them, 
they should have considered the Roman orders rather as patterns 
implicitly to be followed, than models, of which discretionary use 
might be made ; while, at the very same time, they unreservedly 
allowed themselves so much latitude in every other respect, that 
the degree of resemblance which is attained chiefly serves to 
render the general disparity between the type professed to be 
imitated and the imitation all the more glaring; and to make 
manifest, either that they very imperfectly understood the nature 
of the style they professed to adopt, or else that the style itself 
did not contain such resources within itself as would have enabled 
it to meet circumstances not originally contemplated for it. 

Certain it is that the respect, whether sincere or pretended, 
entertained for the ancient orders* and the few other ornamental 
members to be met with in Greek or Roman edifices, has ope- 
rated mischievously, both in securing admiration for buildings 
destitute in themselves of claims to notice as productions of art, 
beyond what they derive from adscititious parts, and in cramping 
the architect by conditions not to be fulfilled without violating 
the primary law of architectural composition ; viz., that the forms 
and details shall arise out of the plan and construction, at least 
not be in contradiction to them. 


“ One of the chief causes,” says Ritgen, “ why our modern archi- 
tecture is so utterly deficient in actual creative and plastic power, and is 








* The article ‘Civil Architecture, in the Penny Cyclopedia, affords a very lucid 

synopsis of this subject, and many no less ingenious than novel remarks, among which 
the writer’s hypothesis as to the origin of the base of the Ionic column, 
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prevented from attaining it, consists, in my opinion, in those mistaken 
esthetical principles which, not content with prescribing impassable 
boundaries to each of the fine arts, establish other and still more con- 
tracted limits within those boundaries; and consequently prevent the 
different arts from acting in concert together, or co-operating towards 
any one great purpose. It is a fatally pernicious idea (ein ungliickbrin- 
gendes Gedanke), that the beauty of architectural productions consists 
entirely and solely in their form. A most unhappy fatality was it that 
the great Brunelleschi, Alberti, Bramante, Michael Angelo, and other 
eminent masters of the Roman and Florentine school, should have 
regarded nothing more than ancient classical form, without endeavouring 
to explore the principles of Grecian art, to investigate the sources of 
Grecian taste, and, if possible, to imbibe the same spirit. No less un- 
fortunate a fatality was it that Wincklemann, the worthy hierophant and 
eloquent champion of ancient sculpture and architecture, should have 
recognized Grecian purity only in naked baldness, and absence of deco- 
ration, without, apparently, even respecting the intimate connexion 
which exists between the several arts of design, and how powerfully 


they may be made to support each other, when brought into such alliance 
as to co-operate together. 


“Most undoubtedly, beauty of form is both the first and the last 
requisite in beautiful architecture ; yet more, very much more, is indis- 
pensable, in order to constitute a building a perfect work of art.” 

This, it must be confessed, is taking a widely different, and 
far more comprehensive and searching view of the matter, than 
is generally taken either by teachers or theorists, who seem to 
be of opinion that measurement and memory are all-sufficient 
to ensure beauty in architecture, which, if it does not actually 
include, is with them a substitute for every other merit. Fain 
would they persuade us that we are bound to follow the ancients 
implicitly, as closely as we can, certain so far of satisfying the 
most fastidious taste, assuring us at the same time that all at- 
tempts to proceed beyond the point where their examples stop 
short must prove worse than nugatory. Even supposing, fora 
moment, such doctrine to be incontrovertible, it certainly is not 
encouraging, nor by any means calculated to impress persons 
with any very elevated notions of an art which, according to the 
confession of those who are most interested in asserting its dig- 
nity, is so exceedingly limited as to have been completely ex- 
hausted long ago, and incapable of furnishing any other modes 
of expression or beauty than the comparatively few which have 
been actually preserved to us, out of all the productions of 
Grecian art. 

It is one thing to study the architecture of the ancients with the 
view of forming our habits of taste accordingly, another and widely 
different one to confine ourselves to the express models which it 
affords ; the former is both liberal and laudable, and can hardly fail 
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to be beneficial, while the latter leads only to pedantic servility, 
and at the very best to little more than bungling secundum artem, 
because such imitation can be but partial, or rendered complete 
only by thoroughly disguising the fabric, and bestowing on it an 
appearance that does not belong to it. Almost might we imagine 
that this profound veneration for the antique is in general quite 
as much assumed out of indolence or sheer incapacity as 
prompted by real feeling ; it being made the pretext for a spe- 
cies of routine which, while it fetters invention and cramps real 
talent, bolsters up imbecility and mediocrity, raising them to a 
level they could not possibly have attained of themselves. It is 
true, that the want of real taste, for the most part, betrays itself 
through all the seeming classicality which it assumes ; but then 
it is only to the eyes of the few; it still imposes upon the million, 
who are unable to distinguish between the counterfeit and the 
sterling metal, seeing that the one bears what looks to them like 
precisely the same stamp as the other. Some showy columns or 
a portico are sufficient to secure the applause of those who have 
no suspicion that such things are precisely those which in them- 
selves cost least trouble and study, unless they are treated with a 
far greater degree of originality than architects seem disposed 
even to aim at, in such particulars. So abortive, indeed, are the 
majority of designs and buildings professing to be Greek, that it 
becomes doubtful whether they. do not tend more effectually to 
depress taste than more palpable extravagances would, by dead- 
ening, if not by decidedly vitiating it; so that in time we may 
possibly come to regard with wearisomeness and disgust the 
very models themselves, which, owing to the perverted use made 
of them, have occasioned the insipidity and sluggishness that un- 
happily stamp so great a portion of modern architecture. 

At the risk of being taxed with inconsistency, we are never- 
theless ready to admit, that architectural design has in some 
respects made a considerable advance during the present century, 
compared with the preceding one; but then the improvement 
extends hardly at all further than the discarding certain incon- 
gruities before tolerated, and showing greater correctness—per- 
haps exactness would be the more suitable term—in those details 
for which we have the antique to guide us. That is, our advance 
consists in having got certain lessons by rote, and being now able 
to repeat them with specious cleverness off-hand ; having accom- 
plished which we stop short, as if we had reached a ne plus ultra 
—not impassable, perhaps, yet not to be passed without plunging 
at once into chaos and darkness. ‘To the superficial observer, a 

rapid progress may seem to have been made, whereas of real pro- 
gress there has been little or none, inasmuch as we stop short at 
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the very point from which we ought to begin to reckon, all the 
rest being to be considered as merely preparatory, aud as afford- 
ing proof not so much of our actual ability, as of our aptitude 
in studying our tasks. 


“That lofty, creative energy”—it is Ritgen who again speaks— 
“ which in the times of classical antiquity, and not less so in those of 
the middle ages, gradually brought architecture to perfection, stamped it 
with the impress of nationality, and elevated it to the rank of one of the 
noblest arts, no longer exists. Wavering and unsteady, without any 
confidence in its own powers, it now contents itself with the humble 
office of imitating and re-combining the productions of its more genial 
time—a time far different from the present—when it produced works 
instinct with soul and character, and touched them into life by the magic 
power of art.” 


Popular religion, to which architecture was in former days so 
greatly indebted, not for patronage alone, and the opportunities 
of displaying itself on a scale of magnificence, but also for a 
certain imposing authority with which it was invested, is no 
longer favourable either to this or the other fine arts, Neither 
are our public buildings of such nature as either to admit of 
architectural grandeur, unless it be externally, or to familiarise 
the great body of the people with art in any degree.* This 
principle of exclusion, of sequestration of art from the people, 
constitutes one most influential difference between the spirit of 
modern times and those of ecclesiastical power and splendour. 
Had the Roman Catholic church done no more than employ 


* In fact they are, for the greater part, only so far public as they are open to those 
who happen to have business to transact in them, or who visit them, where it can be 
done, for the express purpose of viewing them as a special sight; one, moreover, 
which is seldom accessible either without a fee, or formal application for admission. 
To us, therefore, it seems that Mr. Hamilton—to whom, we may observe, both Colo- 
nel Jackson and Mr. Vivian have just replied—makes use of a very feeble plea, in his 
second letter to the Earl of Elgin, when he recommends the adoption of the Grecian 
style for the new houses of Parliament, on the ground that it would better admit of 
the interior being embellished with historical paintings. Such a scheme might cer- 
tainly be beneficial enough to the artists who obtained commissions, but hardly could 
it be attended with any effect in regard to the improvement of public taste ; since, as 
far as the public are concerned, such paintings might as well be shipped off to the 
North Pole at once. In fact, no pains are taken among us to facilitate access to works 
of art to precisely that portion of the community which stands most in need of assist- 
ance in that respect, they having no other means or opportunities of improving their 
taste than what can be provided for them. How many thousands are there even of 
the middling classes of society to whom the National Gallery and similar places are, 
though nominally open, virtually closed, merely because the time of admission is 
limited to those hours when persons engaged in any sort of business are occupied. 
Perhaps it will be said, so much the better, it serves to keep the company more select ; 
besides which, persons of the class alluded to ought not to be so unreasonable as to 
have any taste of the kind to gratify. Or if this is not expressly said, it is—which is 
still worse—acted upon, and tolerated in practice, though it might appear quite odious 
in theory. 
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artists, it would have effected comparatively nothing for the ad- 
vancement of the fine arts; but, let its motives for doing so have 
been as self-interested as they may, it gave its noble fabrics and 
their rich adornments to the gaze of all without distinction, and 
at all times. In them the poorest had the opportunity of con- 
templating not only the pomp of architecture, but the finest pro- 
ductions of the pencil and the chisel; and whatever delight he 
might feel—a delight enhanced by religious sentiment—it was 
unalloyed by any of the bitterness of envy, since it was for him 
and such as he, no less than for the noblest and the wealthiest, 
that this array of solemn magnificence existed. He felt that he 
stood not beneath the roof of man, but in the house of God. 
As respects private buildings, although expense is lavished 
upon them, and luxuriousness consulted almost to a degree of 
effeminacy, they are not, with here and there an exception, per- 
mitted to afford much encouragement to architecture; not be- 
cause edifices of this class offer a very limited scope for the dis- 
play of talent and striking effect—quite the contrary—but because 
the studied refinements of art are treated as matters of secondary 
importance. What the architect is chiefly called upon to provide 
in the way of display is empty space, to be afterwards filled up 
with costly furniture, and with such decoration as admits of being 
changed at pleasure. And here we may remark that one great, 
perhaps insurmountable, obstacle to the establishment of perma- 
nent good taste among us arises out of what is in itself a source 
of commercial activity and national prosperity—namely, the im- 
petus given to all branches of manufacture by the constant fluc- 
tuations of fashion, and that demand for novelty which the 
supplier increases by his increasing eagerness to meet it; so that 
one new fancy is constantly starting up after another, and each in 
its turn discarded for some newer one. Here we have one lead- 
ing and important distinction between antiquity and moderu 
times; for neither fashion nor anything analogous to it appears 
to have had influence over the former, if we except, perhaps, the 
age of extravagance among the Romans under their later empe- 
rors. Costume is not to be confounded with fashion, it being, in 
fact, the reverse of it; not a series of modes shifting in quick 
succession, but permanent national modes transmitted from one 
generation to another; and, where such is the case, taste, when 
once refined, becomes fixed upon a steady basis; whereas the 
reverse of this can hardly fail to take place, whenever it begins to 
be considered requisite to have recourse to change for the sake of 
change, and to regard whatever is common as vulgar. The feel- 
ing which drives so many among us to aim at exclusiveness and 
distinction in the style of fitting up their houses, and in that of 
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their furniture, is, it must be confessed, altogether opposed to the 
cultivation of taste on sound esthetical principles ; since it is not 
so much intrinsic beauty, as rarity or expensiveness, which finds 
favour with them; nor will they want imitators among those who 
can afford to enter into a species of rivalry which can be sup- 
ported by their purses alone; and in a commercial country, the 
means of thus establishing a character for fashionable taste will 
as frequently as not be at the command of those who are fain to 
supply themselves with taste at the readiest market for it they 
can find. Much has been said on the advantage that would result 
from taste being generally diffused among all classes of our popu- 
lation, aud some measures have lately been adopted for pro- 
moting it among our artisans and manufacturers; yet to us the 
ultimate, if not the immediate, success appears doubtful, unless 
it should be in the power of some ingenious projector to devise a 
scheme whereby good taste should be rendered universal, and 
yet not become common. Besides which, it would be not less 
indispensable that it should itself remain unwavering, and firmly 
anchored, yet able to veer about and drift with every changing 
gust of fashion. The problem is a puzzling one—so puzzling, 
that there is little chance of its being solved otherwise than by 
cutting through the Gordian difficulty ; and, since it is impossible 
to produce a lasting league between fashion and taste, by de- 
posing the former from the paramount sway which it has 
obtained. 

But if, owing to circumstances which it is much easier to point 
out than to remedy, or even to control, neither our public nor 
our private edifices furnish architecture with opportunities of 
exerting its full powers, we have numerous public works that 
may fairly be pronounced so many triumphs of constructive 
genius or mechanical skill,—canals, and tunnels, aud suspension 
bridges, and breakwaters, and rail-roads. These may well be 
reckoned among the monuments of our age and country, so 
strongly do they identify themselves with both the present spirit 
and the actual state of society; yet, stupendous as many of them 
are, considered as undertakings, and beneficial as they may be to 
the interests of the community, they neither possess, nor make 
any pretensions to, esthetic value. They lie entirely within the 
province of mechanical science, and quite beyond the confines of 
that of art. Else it would not be impossible that, in the course 
of time, architecture would hence derive, together with new 
expedients and new modes of construction, new forms and ex- 
pressions of beauty. They belong, however, so exclusively to 
the engineer, that it is not likely they should ever receive any of 
the refinements of architecture, supposing them at all capable of 
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doing so; and consequently, they will be prevented from impart- 
ing to the latter any fresh spirit and vigour in return. Gigantic as 
they may be, such constructions do not in the least address them- 
selves to the imagination, but merely to good sense and matter- 
of-fact reflection. ‘There is nothing of the poetical connected 
with them, any more than with a problem in Euclid. Whether 
they be not preferable to the poetical—more befitting the man- 
hood of society and the earnestness of every-day life, than the 
chimerical fancies and illusions which amuse our idleness, is. a 
different question, which will be answered in the affirmative or 
the contrary, according to the individual views entertained of it. 
The only point upon which most are likely to agree is, that from 
this quarter little or nothing is to be expected that will in any 
degree advance architecture by driving it out of its beaten track. 
Or, if this should ever happen, it is not likely to be produced by 
any direct agency, but rather by architects being driven to the 
necessity of availing themselves of improved methods of construc- 
tion, and other materials than those they have hitherto employed, 
and thus gradually led to essay forms dictated by such changes. 
In the mean time, they strive to mask their structures to the best 
of their ability by all manner of appliances, out of deference to 
customs which they either have not the courage to desert or the 


talent sufficient to put down, by showing that beauty may be eli- 
cited from other elements of design than those of which we have 
hitherto availed ourselves. Quoting again from Dr. Ritgen, we 
may add:— 


“It appears almost incomprehensible, that the passion for imitating 
the ancients should have taken such deep root as to have grown up into 
a species of tyranny—a tyranny that daily instigates us to the perpetra- 
tion of some fresh folly, some regular absurdity. Satisfied with shifts 
and expedients that answer our immediate purposes, we allow no time 
for either the understanding or taste to exert itself ; but, while we admit 
the necessity for new ideas, the plastic talent which should produce them 
is inert—dormant, if not extinct. Greek, Roman, and Gothic forms 
are alternately resorted to and alternately laid aside, in order to be again 
brought into use; until, perhaps, wearied of thus repeatedly borrowing 
modes of architecture, which we put on and off with equal facility, be- 
cause they are no more than superficial disguises, we may at length 
begin to form for ourselves a style of our own, which, in all its features 
and ornaments, including the embellishment of colour, shall be both 
consistent and expressive. The course we must pursue in order to 
accomplish such arduous purpose, and gradually mould our architecture 
to the actual wants and usages of society in its present tendencies, may 
even now be foreseen with some degree of distinctness. The progress 
of civilization is in nothing more evident than in the strides which 
mechanical industry and invention are every day making. It will be 
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incumbent, therefore, on architecture to follow closely in the same track, 
and, by catching the spirit which now animates the mechanical arts, to 
assume a natural and unaflected character, wholly independent of anti- 
quated systems. Besides which, it ought to avail itself of the improve- 
ments that have taken place both in the mathematical and the physical 
sciences. Intimately acquainted as we are now become with the pro- 
perties of every kind of material, whether wood, metal, or artificial 
substitutes for stone, and with the laws of statics in respect to them, we 
possess the means of providing whatever we require, with far greater 
facility and economy than by employing stone and marble. Here a new 
and extensive field opens itself to the architect ; for the variety in regard 
to proportions, forms, and modes of construction, which the materials 
now known to us afford, is endless in comparison with what solid ma- 
sonry admits of. 

* But O! the folly of inveterate prejudices! While ample means 
are thus placed at the architect’s command for securing propriety not 
less than novelty, he can scarcely be induced to make any use of them, 
The most he does is to make his new materials simulate the old ones, 
and in proportion to the ingenuity he shows in thus falsifying his work, 
does he give himself credit for having achieved something particularly 
meritorious and deserving admiration. Yet, after all, the incongruity is 
too evident, the imposition too palpable to be persisted in for ever. 
Already do the newer modes of construction, and their tendency, begin 
to gain ground, and as they do so, the architect will be gradually led to 
have recourse to them in every branch of his practice, both on a large 
and on a small scale, so that, driven from his old routine, he will strive 
to infuse another and newer esthetic character into his productions. All 
we have to require of him is, that, in pursuing this aim, he should 
proceed honestly and openly, exbibiting his construction such as it really 
is, without any attempt to mask or falsify it.* Let but each kind of 
material show itself undisguisedly, in the forms and proportions natural 
to it, and, while all the conditions of durability, convenience, and pro- 
priety, are fulfilled, there will also be full play allowed to originality. 
At the same time, all regard must be paid to beauty, as one of the first 
and most indispensable conditions annexed to art. One beauty, that of 
simplicity, will result almost spontaneously, inasmuch as the ideas of the 
artist, not the mere imitator, will present themselves in their original 
clearness, and in unaffected expression. At the same time, the natural 
constructive forms and outlines will admit of being decorated and filled 
up, and thereby present a wide scope for taste in the selection of suit- 
able details and colours. 


* “ We ought not,” observes a recent German critic, “ to strive to imitate the 
Greeks, either in the construction or the architectural composition of their buildings, 
but rather in the refined taste with which they made art subservient to what their 
climate and their customs required. Had they been inhabitants of the North, and at 
the same time been gifted with the same degree of taste, they would not have pro- 
duced the antique as we now find it, but have invented something partaking more 
of the style of the middle ages. Most assuredly, they would have approximated, 
more or less, to Gothic architecture, because no other style is so well adapted to 
northern countries.” 
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“In this respect, antiquity offers few models. Stone construction 
was almost universally prevalent, so that we have scarcely any examples 
of the application of wood or metal; nevertheless, the few that we do 
meet with clearly prove that they were designed independently of any 
reference to the other material; which is, perhaps, so much the better 
for us; since the few remaining instances of the use of metal and wood, 
and likewise of polychromy,* are sufficient to call our attention to them; 
while, not being such as to furnish express models for our imitation, 
they are likely to direct us all the sooner to exercise our own invention, 
unfettered by formal precedents.” 


After this, many, if not most, of our readers, at least such as 
are professional men already far advanced in their career, will 
regard Ritgen’s doctrine as not less mischievous than novel,—as 
amounting, in fact, to a proscription of Greek, Gothic, and every 
other former style; and tending to upset all that is now recog- 
nized as legitimate and established, to subvert the principles of 
taste, and to introduce complete anarchy, by countenancing 
wholesale innovation,—or rather, directly advocating it. How- 


* The subject of polychrome architecture, to which we ourselves recently called 
attention (see No. XXXYV. Art. 8), has excited much interest and inquiry, more es- 
pecially in Germany, where, as we now learn, one or two practical experiments of 
the kind we recommended have been actually executed, and, it appears, with com- 
plete success. The principal one is an ornamental building, lately erected after 
designs by Klenze, in what is called the “ English Garden,” at Munich. This 
structure, (upwards of fifty feet high,) which is an open rotunda, or monopteral de- 
castyle temple, in the Grecian lonic style of the richest character, is so embellished 
both within and without. No colouring is applied to the shafts of the columns, but 
it commences immediately below the capitals, where a series of arrow-headed leaves, 
blue on a gold ground, correspond with the flutings of the columns; the neckings of 
the capitals are similarly ornamented with painted leaves and tendrils, in accordance 
with the decoration of the like character given to the abacus and echinus, and with 
the mode in which the volutes are enriched with colours; and the whole combina- 
tion of colours, although different from that observed in any of the ancient specimens 
of polychromy yet met with, is allowed to be exceedingly beautiful. The middle 
facia of the architrave is distinguished from the other two by a tint partaking of red 
or orange hue, while it is thus made to agree with the cymatium and other mouldings 
which crown the entire architrave. The frieze has a fret interspersed with rich 
foliage of different colours, upon a sky-blue ground ; and the different members of 
the cornice are relieved by colours; besides which, the antefixe surmounting it, are 
so painted as greatly to contribute to the general richness of effect. On the summit 
of the roof or dome is a rich ornament composed of foliage, partly of white metal 
and partly variegated with colours, surmounted by another in the form of a pine- 
apple. Within, this dome is divided into coffers, with white ornaments on a green 
and red ground alternately ; and its centre is occupied by a rich rosette upon a blue 
ground, encircled by a kind of border or frieze composed of differently coloured 
flowers. The pigments are applied with wax and an admixture of copal, and the dead 
colouring, or first coat, is made of a darker tone than the finishing one; and, in the 
stone employed for this building, the colours were found to penetrate considerably 
beyond the surface ; so that there is every reason to presume that the method here 
resorted to will be found to possess great durability, provided the colours themselves 
resist the action of the weather and atmosphere. The new Post-Gebaude at Munich, 


by the same architect, offers another example of polychromy, but of a different and 
more simple character. 
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ever opposed they may be to each other, all sects in architecture 
are likely to view in him a common foe, aiming at nothing less 
than to give a death-blow to what they term sound principles, 
but which he looks upon as pedantical restrictions and anti- 
quated prejudices, which cannot be too soon got rid of, in order 
that we may freely avail ourselves of superior mechanic means, 
together with improved mechanic knowledge. Our own objec- 
tion is, that he gets over the main difficulty by passing it by alto- 
gether untouched, and leaves us in the dark with respect to those 
very points which most require some kind of direct illustration ; 
there being nothing either in his introductory remarks or in the 
body of his work from which we can gather more than the above 
vague, unsatisfactory, and remote hints, announcing that as not 
merely possible, but almost easy, whose feasibility remains to be 
proved by its successful accomplishment. The difficulty of 
practically working out the solution of this problem is not at all 
lessened by the consideration that there must be very decided suc- 
cess to recommend what would have to encounter a more than 
usually rigorous ordeal, and must submit to have its pretensions 
closely scrutinized by those who would be ill-disposed to admit 
them; because, in the case of architecture, novelty—that species 
of it at least which consists in actual innovation—is generally so 
far from conciliating favour, that it is rather apt to be regarded 
with suspicious jealousy. Besides all which, it is exceedingly 
difficult to divest the mind of habitual associations and prepos- 
sessions, and to get rid of that attachment to established styles 
which would prevent our breaking away from them to the degree 
we ought to do, if we would form one that should not appear 
either a corruption of some one of them, or a medley of several. 
The present position of the art is altogether different from what 
it was when pointed architecture began to develop itself out of a 
negative, degenerate style, bearing few traces of its original ele- 
ments. At that crisis, there were no models of excellence to be 
abandoned; nothing to be lost by experiment; every thing to be 
gained; nothing to be uprooted, but merely the seeds of future 
taste to be sowed. Widely different becomes the case when both 
taste and practice are biassed in favour of certain styles already 
so inveterately confirmed as to admit of no improvement in them- 
selves, and scarcely of any departure from them that would not 
be deemed capricious or solecistical. 

Hitherto not one systematic innovator who has set up as the 
founder of a new style has been at all successful, or rather, his 
failure has been so decided, that his example has carried with it 
more of warning than of authority, and proved more disheartening 
than encouraging. Both Ledoux and Soane failed most egregi- 
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ously, the wild philosophical theory of the one producing only 
bombastic chimeras —mis-shapen, unlicked, roughly chalked out 
monstrosities ; the feebler invention of the other rising no higher 
than puny conceits, hammered out of two or three pet fancies, 
and repeated till they became sickly, nauseating mannerism. 
Like the Frenchman, our English architect and professor got out 
of the high road only to bewilder himself, and stumble about gro- 
pingly, without chart or clue whereby to direct himself onwards 
in a progressive course. Sir John’s own distinct style was made 
up of little arches without impost mouldings, sunk lines in lieu 
of mouldings, and petty dabs of ornament scattered about, as if 
intended to render the general blankness and vacancy the more 
disagreeably striking: or an infinitude of petty details was spread 
over entire surfaces, so as to render the whole indistinct and 
confused; yet, even in such cases, there was also something left 
in jarring contrast with the rest—some incongruous manifestation 
of penuriousness in the midst of riotous prodigality. The pri- 
mitive elements of his style, and the taste upon which it was 
founded, may be traced with tolerable distinctness from his inci- 
pient efforts in his collection of “ Designs for Casinos and Garden 
Buildings”—a volume, always curious, and now become rather 
scarce, owing to the author’s having afterwards bought up every 
copy he could meet with—to that chef-d’auvre of it when in its 
acme, his own residence in Lincoln’s-{nn-Fields, destined hence- 
forth to pass under the title of the Soanean Museum. Neither 
ought we entirely to overlook that specimen of his powers in 
design, the exterior of the National Debt Redemption Office, 
a work so execrably uncouth in every respect, that it would be 
discreditable to the merest village bricklayer. Besides its other 
offensive incongruities and poverty-stricken conceits, that build- 
ing, like many others of the professor’s, exhibits a most offensive 
mixture of brick and stone in glaringly raw opposition to each 
other; the piers of the no less flimsy than cumbersome screen 
being of stone, while the arches themselves are of rough brick, 
without the slightest dressing or finishing of any kind: in fact, 
the whole looks as if it had been suddenly abandoned in its pro- 
gress, before being completed, by the architect. The extreme 
paucity of Sir John’s ideas, if we except some of those which 
relate to plan alone, wherein we admit that he threw out many 
excellent hints, becomes evident enough on inspecting his vo- 
lume of “ Designs of Public and Private Buildings,” which, 
to say nothing of the disgracefully coarse and bad drawing, proves 
his imagination to have been exceedingly limited, although devi- 
ous and irregular. For the most part, these Designs show only 
two or three odd whims differently hashed up, at which he 
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appears to have been perpetually fumbling, without being able at 
last to make any thing tolerable of them. Not a few of them, 
particularly those for churches, are of the most patchwork and 
piebald character—heterogeneous compounds, salmagundies of 
all styles, brought into harsh conflict with each other. He cer- 
tainly did something in being the first to venture upon a practical 
application of the 'Tivoli-Corinthian, but of Grecian architecture 
he appears not to have had the slightest apprehension, otherwise 
hardly would he have fallen into such caricatures of it as heavy 
Doric columns, mixed up with mean-looking fluted pilasters, 
light segmental arches, and fan-work dome ceilings, like that in 
his own breakfast-room; or given us such vile sophistications of 
the Grecian-lonic as that in the King’s Gallery at the late House 
of Lords; where the likeness of that order was confined to the 
capitals of the columns alone. Even his magnum opus, the Bank 
—the study of thirty years—contains merely some good bits here 
and there; the order itself, except in the part at the north-west 
angles, is defrauded of its original character by the frieze being 
left blank, and so occasioning the capitals to look squat and 
heavy: and the centre of the principal or south front, is a most 
egregious falling off, and a decided failure in itself, not taking into 
account the miserable solecistical conceit of making the chimney- 
shafts resemble small Doric columns. Another most indefensible 


impropriety, quite counter to every sound principle of architec- 
ture, and even construction, was that of putting, as he has done, 
both in this part of the Bank and at the Board of Trade, a row 
of columns and their entablature, forming a mere sham erection, 
placed against the building and only partially attached to it, so 
as to discover that there are mezzanine windows behind the enta- 
blature, quite blocked up and obstructed by it.* 


* Were it not that our list is likely to be considered long enough already, we could 
enumerate many other instances of architectural freaks and absurdities indulged in 
by the late professor, such as those ugly horizontal stripes and scorings of external 
walls, in which others have since followed him, and the rusticating internal walls ; 
unmeaning and tasteless zigzag flourishes of sunk lines around arches; and the aiming 
at sundry little peep-show effects, which, although they might be all very well in such a 
mere little show-box as his own house and museum, produced an air of insignificance 
and paltriness elsewhere, In short, the professor’s taste in his art may justly be 
affirmed to have been at once dull and capricious—whimsically bigoted to precedent 
in some things, in others setting both precedent, principles, and common sense at 
utter defiance; and far more instructive from the warnings it still holds out to others, 
than in the exemplars it has left, Thus much must suffice here, as we have no room 
for entering into such systematic and detailed criticism of his works and designs as 
would serve to confirm the opinion we have passed upon them. In saying what we 
have done, we shall probably be considered ungenerously harsh, if not absolutely 
unjust, towards one over whom the grave has so recently closed, and who has be- 
queathed—not, indeed, unincumbered with restrictions-—his museum and its contents 
to the public. And ifso, we should be thought still more unjustifiably severe—even 
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At the very best, Soane can be allowed to have done no more 
than to have made some beginnings towards a style which he 
wanted either the leisure or the ability to reduce to any tolerably 
consistent system. Even Schinkel himself is by no means uni- 
formly happy, when, deserting both the antique and every later 
style, he trusts almost exclusively to his own resources, as is the 
case, we are concerned to say, of the buildings attached to the 
new barriers at the extremity of the Wilhelm’s Strasse, in Berlin. 
His originality displays itself most advantageously in bestowing 
copiousness and variety to Greek architecture, infusing into it a 
fresh spirit, pliancy, and grace, not less than in purifying it from 
not a few adulterations ingrafted upon it by mere copyists. 
However it may please Dr. Ritgen to make light of it, it is a 
point of very formidable difficulty to find out how we are, in 
consequence of the more general and undisguised use of metal 
and wood, to obtain such numerous and characteristic forms and 
details as will fully supply the place of those which, if newer ones 









to uncharitableness, were we to give utterance to our estimate of the man as well as 
the architect; in doing which we should be tempted to set at nought the maxim— 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum,—a time-honoured one with most, yet, in our opinion, 
“ more honoured in the breach than in the observance,” since, by promising posthu- 
mous impunity, it tends to do away the wholesome awe of posthumous disgrace, 
the last remaining check upon many, who— 


** Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Are awed by dread of infamy alone.” 


We do not speak rashly and ee when we say that, however much public 
opinion may be dazzled by certain acts of munificence, the motives for which might 
be traced to not the most laudable source, it will be difficult even for those most eager 
to vindicate Sir John Soane’s memory to exculpate him from the charge of having 
been the reverse of amiable in his private character. That he was a singular com- 

und of sordid meanness and ostentatious prodigality, those who knew him will 
fardly pretend todeny. That he was a man of egregious vanity and overweening 
self-conceit is perfectly] notorious; though the full extent of that vanity may not be 
so generally known—a vanity that led him to relish the most fulsome, outrageous, 
oat barefaced flattery from sycophants, parasites, and legacy-hunters, whom, all the 
while, he despised, if not actually detested, being aware that they looked upon him as 
their dupe. In his disposition he was ungenerous, unfeeling, obdurate, tyran- 
nical ; in his capricious resentments, implacable even to oppression and persecution. 
His enmities, once avowed, were most deadly; and, besides various acts of direct 
malevolence, he could stoop to the most paltry and shuffling duplicity in matters 
which, although not always important in themselves, plainly marked the natural dis- 
position of the man. Numerous are the anecdotes related of him on the most un- 
questionable anthority, which would corroborate all this beyond the possibility of 
doubt; and although they have hitherto been allowed to circulate only in whispers, 
the time is now arrived when many of them will, perhaps, court the publicity they 
before shunned. Whether Mr. Smith’s Life of Sir John, a prospectus of which made 
some noise in certain circles not long ago, willnow see the light, is somewhat doubtful, 
but if it ever should, it will portray him more a la Fraser, or as we ourselves have 
delineated him,than in emulation of the flattering pencil of Sir Thomas, or the more 
servile pen of one, whose unctuous memoir of Sir John has, perhaps, by this time, 
been rewarded by a fat legacy. 
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be adopted, must be abandoned, because it would be still more 
difficult to reconcile the two together. It is not for mere eco- 
nomy and facilities of execution that the use of metal is recom- 
mended: it is already employed for cast-iron columns and other 
things that mimic stone: on the contrary, it remains to be devised 
how we can escape from such mimicry, and show the actual ma- 
terials as they really are, and as they enter into the construction 
of the fabric, without counterfeit. ‘To effect this, we must, “ at 
one fell swoop,” dismiss the Greek orders—columns, and enta- 
blatures of every kind, which, even now for the most part osten- 
tatious embellishment, would become too palpably and offensively 
incongruous when attached to what would be made to display 
totally different materials and mode of construction. This would 
be all the more requisite, because, otherwise, the main building 
itself, however durable and strong it might be, would appear 
almost flimsy patchwork in comparison with the solid and more 
massive columns of uniform stone. Could we, in fact, obtain 
any substitute for the orders—external columns of any kind in 
lieu of those we should thus be interdicted from making use of? 
we apprehend not. 

The utmost, in all probability, that we could do, if metal or wooden 
pillars are to be employed, of such forms and proportions as the 
mechanical constructive principles would require, would be to in- 
troduce them in virandas or open viranda-galleries; which would of 
course lead to the adoption of a light style altogether different from 
the Grecian or any of its derivatives, and with not much that would 
be nearly akin to the Gothic. Independently of pillars for such 
purposes, there would, we imagine, be very little opportunity for 
having recourse to metal-work in the exterior, which would thus 
be reduced to little more than mere wall and windows—the latter 
of simple unvaried outline, since there would be nothing to occa- 
sion any great departure from the forms now generally in use. 
Timber, again, it is to be presumed, could be made to show itself 
to any extent, or with any degree of effect, by merely resorting 
to something analogous to that species of construction once in 
vogue for domestic buildings, in what are styled half-timbered 
houses, that is, those in which a frame-work of timber, often 
richly carved on some of its external surfaces, was filled up either 
with brick or plaster. Adopting this species of construction, it 
would be very possible for us to re-fashion it soas to bestow on it 
that finished elegance and uniform richness in which it was 
generally deficient; since, owing in many instances, perhaps, to 
subsequent repairs and alterations, in which economy alone has 
been consulted, few examples are to be met with of uniform 
character throughout; spirited and beautiful as many of the 
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details are, taken separately, the general effect is, for the most 
part, of that quaint uncouth kind, which pleases chiefly by its 
singularity, and in consequence of the associations attached to 
the buildings as reliques of former periods and of their taste; or 
else interesting as studies from which valuable hints may be 
derived. 

As a series of specimens and studies of ornamental forms and 
details suitable to such mode of construction, we can, in all sin- 
cerity, most strongly recommend Botticher’s work, entitled “‘ Die 
Holzarchitektur des Mittelalters,” not only for the intrinsic beauty 
of most of the subjects themselves, which exhibit a very superior 
style of design to any thing of a similar kind in this country, but 
also for the masterly execution of the plates themselves, and the 
free, artist-like spirit with which the respective details are deli- 
neated. Notwithstanding the fancifulness of some of them, and 
though they are equally remote from Grecian and Gothic, they 
evince a certain refinement and delicacy of taste and happiness of 
composition, that are almost fascinating ; which is particularly the 
case with some of the examples from Halberstadt. In this 
respect, these details are, although equally “ nondescript,” if we 
may venture to apply to them an epithet universally taken in an 
unfavourable sense, immeasurably superior to any thing in what 
is termed Elizabethan architecture, including that of James the 
First; since, compared with these, the details of the latter 
appear coarse and tasteless, even to unmeaning clumsiness. It is 
to be regretted, however, that the work itself proceeds exceed- 
ingly slowly, only two numbers having as yet appeared, although 
it is now more than a twelvemonth since its publication com- 
menced ; which tardiness is all the more displeasing, because, 
besides supplying much historical and technical information, the 
text is to be further elucidated by additional engravings, showing 
plans and modes of construction; and this portion is reserved for 
the concluding Lieferung. This “ Holzarchitektur” is calculated 
to prove very serviceable in suggesting ideas applicable to various 
purposes of construction and ornament both in wood and metal, 
should any of our architects have confidence enough to venture 
upon the course so strongly urged by our German theorist, as one 
of imperative necessity, and to which they must come at last. 

At all events, it is likely that professional men will be led to 
bestow some consideration on the matter, and inquire into its 
practicability, the Institute of British Architects having proposed 
it as the subject of one of their next prize essays: they would do 
well also to offer a premium for some design that should exem- 
plify some such mode of construction, and “show what rudiments 
at least of an appropriate ornamental style might be elicited from 
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it. Otherwise, we apprehend that it will not have a fair trial 
either way, but that either the difficulties attending it will be pro- 
nounced insurmountable, or its feasibility taken for granted, with- 
out the slightest proof, or any attempt being made to point out a 
beginning and a starting-place for such new career. For our 
own part, we very much question whether the more extensive 
application of iron to building could be made at all to affect 
design, or conduce to any decided change in that respect, either 
internally or externally. Supposing it to become in time almost 
universally adopted for the framing both of floors and roofs, those 
are parts not exposed to view, consequently, could not very well 
influence or produce any modification in those which are visible. 
Hardly, too, could iron or other metal be employed to any extent 
for the outside of a building, except in the particular way we have 
already instanced, which, after all, would be suitable for dwelling- 
houses alone. In regard to wood, again, that would be far more 
likely to be exploded, nearly altogether, in consequence of metal 
being substituted for the principal purposes for which timber has 
hitherto been employed, than to be brought into use afresh for 
constructions whence it has been discarded, and for which it would 
now be considered objectionable on account of its dangerousness 
in case of fire. 

One point, by far too important to be overlooked, perhaps 
fatal to what might otherwise seem a very rational and well- 
founded hope on the part of those who advocate innovation on or 
renovation of architecture, is that, contrary to the process by which 
all the styles we are now acquainted with were gradually reared 
up to maturity, we should be compelled to lay the foundations 
of ours upon too humble and contracted a basis. We should be 
compelled, in the first instance, to begin with it, and conse- 
quently, adapt it to private buildings, or such as would be com- 
paratively unimportant, so that, even if we succeeded in giving it 
some determinate character, while a certain prejudice would 
thus be excited against it, such character itself would be accom- 
modated not to stateliness and grandeur, nor be in anywise 
capable of rising to them, but be confined within exceedingly 
contracted limits. Never would the pointed style have been able 
to develop its full powers, and attain to that wonderful variety 
and those various excellences which claim our admiration, had it 
not found an open field for its exertions in the lofty and spacious 
interiors of cathedrals and other ecclesiastical structures; whereas, 
hardly any one class of our public buildings, not excepting even 
our churches, affords scope for the manifestation of internal con- 
struction, upon such a scale as might conduct to an impressive 
degree of grandeur. Excepting churches, all the rest are par- 
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titioned off within into separate rooms, which, although they may 
be comparatively termed spacious, are utterly inadequate to the 
purpose of achieving that architectural dignity which would be 
recognized as a valid authority, and give currency to the style so 
coined. Without some such generally acknowledged authority, 
it would be hopeless to look for the establishment of any fixed 
system; for, however successful some individual attempts might 
prove in themselves, a very long time indeed must elapse before 
any thing like a fixed standard test could be derived from them, 
even for buildings of the same class. In the mean time, taste 
would be unsettled, fluctuating, and exposed to vagaries and ca- 
prices of every kind, Could we, indeed, clear away, expunge, 
and draw the veil of oblivion over, all former examples, so as to 
begin entirely de novo, there would be greater chance for our ul- 
timately working out some style for ourselves, marked by beau- 
ties which should be congenial both with the materials employed 
and the construction followed; but, while we already possess, or 
are acquainted with, so many examples of finished excellence, it is 
almost impossible that any thing, however meritorious it might 
be intrinsically, could be at once decidedly unlike any of them, 
and yet stamped with such matured perfection of design, as to be 
able to stand a comparison with what have beforehand so many 
suffrages in their favour. We should point to America, as almost 
the only country where an entirely new and independent style of 
architecture could take root and thrive, and where it could freely 
accommodate itself to all the exigencies of a community who have 
no violent prejudices and partialities to break through before 
they could admit it. What would elsewhere be apt to be scouted 
as extravagant innovation and a dereliction of good taste, would 
there incur no such danger. Of Gothic architecture America 
possesses nothing whatever; it has neither cathedrals, nor abbeys; 
neither castles nor baronial mansions; and what samples it pos- 
sesses of Greek, Roman, or Italian, are neither so numerous nor 
so excellent as to cause an abandonment of them as models to be 
considered presumptuous. There would also be this advantage, 
that, owing to the absence of Gothic architecture, there would be 
little danger of borrowing from that style, while departing from 
the others, At any rate, it must be allowed that, unless it be 
obstinately bent on rivalling the old world in the architecture it 
has derived from it, in preference to making any original efforts 
of its own, that country affords the most favourable opportunities 
for such efforts and experiments, with the greatest probability 
of their being attended by ultimate success. 

In fact, it is no easy matter to steer entirely clear of one style 
without coming in contact with some other, so that after having, 
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as we may imagine, obtained elements sufficiently novel for com- 
posing one which shall be unborrowed, we discover that they 
resolve themselves more or less directly into forms already fami- 
liar under another appellation. Or should we be so far fortunate 
as to hit upon one or two features passably original, a fresh 
perplexity arises—how to extend the same character to all the 
rest, in such a manner that the whole shall seem of a piece? or, 
if we must retain much that we would willingly get rid of, how to 
blend together the old and new forms, and not only make them 
perfectly accord, but appear to have been intended from the very 
first to combine with each other? The Bauschule, or Architec- 
tural College at Berlin, offers, upon the whole, one of the most 
skilful solutions of this exceedingly puzzling problem. While 
the taste manifested in it with regard to the style of ornament in 
relief is evidently founded upon the antique, there is nothing 
whatever in the building itself to recal to mind ever so slightly 
that of Greece. Equally remote is it from Roman, Byzantine, 
Lombard, Gothic, Cinquecento, later Italian, or any intermediate 
variety of those styles. ‘There is no masking, no counterfeiting: 
the forms are those actually demanded by the purposes of plan 
and by construction; and the material, while allowed to show 
itself, is made to conduce to novelty both of character and em- 
bellishment, it being throughout of brick and terracotta, and pro- 
ducing variety and richness not by ornament alone, but by oppo- 
sition of colour likewise. Yet, although the marking peculiari- 
ties and characteristics of every preceding style are avoided, 
many of the qualities belonging to them are here incorporated. 
Thus we may trace that simplicity of ensemble, that exact symme- 
try, and that successive repetition of parts belonging to classical 
architecture; that profusion of ornament in relief, disposed in 
panels, so general in the Cinquecento; that predominancy of 
windows, as embellished features, which distinguishes the Italian; 
together with that species of decoration of surface obtained by 
means of variegated brickwork, and alternating courses of dif- 
ferent tint, to be met with in some of our old English buildings 
and Tudor mansions; yet the resemblance extends no farther, for 
in no other respect is any trace discernible of the styles mentioned ; 
consequently, it exists only in certain adjective qualities, which 
may be possessed in common by things altogether dissimilar in 
themselves. 

We have thought fit to refer somewhat particularly to the above 
example, as affording evidence of what it is possible for a man 
of taste and genius to accomplish when guided by principles of 
art alone, without direct assistance from models. At the same 
time, we must confess it to be with us matter of very great ques- 
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tion whether such a style is capable of that variety of expression 
which would render it generally applicable. [n the opimon of some 
this may be no great defect, provided it be good as far as it goes ; 
so also may it be urged, that, although unsuitable for buildings 
required to display solidity, majesty, and grandeur, such a style as 
would be likely to be produced by the mode of construction and 
the application recommended by Dr. Ritgen might in itself be 
very desirable, there being nothing to prevent our availing our- 
selves of different styles for different purposes, and admiring each 
for its respective merits. Such kind of compromise in favour of 
all tastes would certainly help to put an end to much of that idle 
squabbling and bickering which now take place between rival 
schools and parties, each of which claims exclusive admiration 
for its own favourite style, and is loth even to tolerate any other; 
whereas, were they to succeed in carrying their point and banish- 
ing all the rest, they would probably then discover that they had 
done away with all that, by its contrast, acted as a foil to what 
they admire; and tended, although unconsciously to themselves, 
to make manifest its decided superiority even in their own eyes. 
If heretofore, both in ancient and later times, only a single con- 
temporary style prevailed among a people, that was owing to cir- 
cumstances which have since altogether changed. We have 
nearly all previous styles of widely different ages and nations 
already fashioned to our hands as models; and when, laying aside 
traditional prejudices, we look at the matter as a plain question 
of common sense, we can hardly fail to see that, if there be any- 
thing preposterous in employing a variety of architectural styles, 
there are many things analogous to it which we do without 
scruple, and in which we perceive neither contradiction nor ab- 
surdity. It has been said that many of our European cities have 
no predominating styles of architecture, but rather seem to be “a 
congress of the representatives of every known style:” this may be 
a very clever and smart, though somewhat exaggerated comparison, 
but it is nothing more. A city is not a single piece of architecture, 
but an assemblage of buildings,—a collection more or less mis- 
cellaneous—it may be a jumble. So then are our galleries and 
museums, where we meet with specimens of all schools, styles, 
and classes of painting and every variety of subject; ancient and 
modern art, works of painting and sculpture in all their diversi- 
ties, brought together ; where the productions of some thousands 
of years ago are placed in juxtaposition with those of yesterday. 
Is there anything incongruous in all this? anything repugnant to 
taste or good sense? Does the admirer of one particular school 
or department of painting affect to proscribe all others as 
undeserving regard and unworthy of being cultivated? Or is 
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any one so extravagant a stickler for uniformity as to contend 
that a gallery of pictures should contain such only as partake 
nearly of the same character as regards subject and execution ? 
And what else is a city, save a gallery of architecture, contaiming 
subjects and designs independent of each other, and each one of 
which may be contemplated without reference to those around it. 
Such at least it may, in a great measure, be considered; not that 
we would therefore recommend an indiscriminate huddling toge- 
ther of all styles, there being no occasion to make them clash 
disagreeably with each other, even where prominent examples of 
opposite ones are brought into the same view. 

Let us have both Gothic and Grecian: meanwhile we ought 
not, on that account, to be less earnest in our endeavours to rear 
up something that may in time deserve to supersede them. One 
step towards this would be, perhaps, to relax in the excessive 
scrupulousness with which we restrict ourselves to a species of 
imitation hardly a degree higher than mere pattern-taking ; though, 
with all this affected preciseness and unnecessary rigour, we in 
the very same things tolerate deviations from our professed 
models, far more at variance with the laws of composition ob- 
served in them than almost any affecting mere detail could pos- 
sibly be. To this some will reply—we adhere to the originals— 
we follow as closely as circumstances will permit, deviating from 
them only where unavoidably compelled to do so, in consequence 
of having to provide for purposes never contemplated by them. 
Such then being the real state of the case, which rather accounts 
for, than excuses, the defect complained of, would it not be 
better, since innovation there must be after all, to admit such 
degree of it in the borrowed features as would reconcile us to 
that which is inevitable? Do we then advocate rash innovation ? 
—by no means, On the contrary, we would have it be the fruit 
of deliberate study, and of a taste fertilized by constant inter- 
course with the best exemplars of the original style. We would 
have nothing rashly ventured upon, no groping experiment of 
dubious issue to the architect himself; and surely any one who 
at all understood effect, would be able to satisfy himself before- 
hand, by means of adequate drawings and models, as to what 
would be the actual appearance in execution. We would have 
such invention displayed in regard to forms, details, and propor- 
tions, as, instead of breaking loose from the principles of Gre- 
cian design, or those congenial to any other style which might 
happen to be adopted, should closely incorporate themselves with 
the original elements, and so increase them. But then, in order 
to accomplish this effectually, and to do justice to their own 
ideas, arhitects should boldly bring them forward in works of 
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some likelihood and magnitude; otherwise, by confining all their 
essays of the kind—and they are but few—to trifling and unim- 
portant erections, not only do they betray their own mistrust, but 
stamp them at the very first with a character of triviality, so that 
even supposing them to be really good in themselves,’ they. be- 
come no authority. 

There are many natural productions which would afford hints 
for, and germs of, architectural detail, could but professional men 
bring themselves to look for fresh embryo rudiments applicable 
to their art, out of its seeming province. ‘The artist-architects 
of the middle ages undoubtedly derived many such from the 
vegetable kingdom, and that to much greater extent than what is 
obvious in the forms borrowed almost immediately from foliage 
and flowers. Some curious, not to say fanciful, speculations on 
this subject, are to be met with in the work of Metzger, the title 
of which is prefixed to this article. According to him, it was upon 
the laws of organization observable both in plants and minerals, 
that the originators of the Gothic style founded their system. A 
knowledge of these constituted the mystery of the societies of 
masons or freemasons; and, so long as they were understood and 
followed, Gothic architecture continued faithful to its original 
character; but when those fraternities were abolished, the art itself 
degenerated all at once; and unmeaning, capricious ornament 
was introduced, which at length nearly effaced all traces of it. 
As a complete contrast to such organization, springing from an 
internal vivifying principle, energy, and stamina, which gave ex- 
pansibility to the style itself, and modified every minuter detail 
into varied harmony with each other and the whole, we may 
point to the lumbering, quaint, conceited dulness which stamps 
that of our first James, or to the equally dull and monotonously 
capricious, and gaudily pompous mode, if not exactly of archi- 
tecture, yet of decoration, distinguished with unhappy celebrity by 
the name of Louis Quateune. In such fashions—for styles they 
can hardly be denominated—constructive fitness is altogether dis- 
regarded, and mere “gilt gingerbread whimsies” and gimcrackery 
substituted for art. Although to the ordinary observer Gothic 
architecture may appear equally capricious,—even still more wild 
and extravagant in its exuberant and “ thick-coming fancies,"— 
its richness is not that of factitions, extraneous decoration, but 
may be likened to the efflorescence of a plant, whose stem derives 
nourishment from its concealed roots, and throughout the whole 
of which vegetable life permeates, until it finally manifests itself 
to the eye ripened into the loveliness of the flower. As respects 
the precise formation of the pointed style, what was the primitive 
germ in it from which its whole scheme gradually developed 
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itself is still a secret, and likely ever to remain such, for want of 
that direct historical evidence which it is now almost hopeless to 
look for ; yet there can hardly be a doubt that motives of con- 
struction, seconded, indeed, by happy skill and exercise of inven- 
tion on the part of the architects im availing themselves of them, 
led gradually, yet also rapidly, to that completion and that unity 
of character by which it continued to be distinguished until it 
verged upon its decline. 

Moller, a name tolerably well known in this country among 
amateurs and antiquaries, perhaps more than among architects, 
is almost the first who, instead of contenting himself with a know- 
ledge of its external forms and characteristics, has attempted to 
inquire into the first rudiments of the constitution of Gothic 
architecture, by analyzing its peculiar modes of construction. 
His new work, Beytrage zu der Lehre von den Construktionen, 
is intended to point out and recommend the practical application 
of the same principles to which he himself has had recourse on 
various occasions, with apparently uniform success. ‘These he 
considers to have lain in establishing a framework of the whole 
edifice, strongly articulated and firmly united together by inter- 
secting ligatures, and his general views in regard to them may be 
found in his essay “ On the Construction of the Buildings of the 
Middle Ages,” attached to the recent English translation* of the 
descriptive text to his Denkmaler der Deutschen Baukunst. 
“« Let us compare,” he there says, “ the strength of a number of 
cords arranged parallel with each other, and of the same number 
when united together by meshes. The latter, where the lengths 
are intersected by knots at small intervals apart, appear to me to 
be the characteristic principle observed in the constructions of the 
middle ages, and one which is deserving of being imitated. And 
for examples of it we may consult the vaultings, roofs, and spires 
exhibited in these very plates of Freiburg. One and the same 





* This translation, which must not be confounded with an incomplete one published 
several years ago, contains, in addition to the original matter, much useful supple- 
mentary and illustrative information in the shape of notes, besides an excellent table 
of all the known lineal measures. Although, therefore, chiefly intended to accommo- 
date the purchasers of the large German work, it may be considered in some respect 
independent of that. Yet there are few, we should conceive, professing to have any 
taste for Gothic architecture, who would not, now that the Denkmiiler may be obtained 
at so low a cost, pass by the opportunity of possessing themselves of a work almost 
essential to attaining a full knowledge of a style, of which Germany affords specimens 
so distinct in their character from any of our own. It must be admitted that it does 
not contain such as would furnish immediate models for practice here, yet we would 
hardly think so meanly of our architects as to imagine that they take no interest save 
in what conduces to their interest another way,—little or none in those studies which 


tend to elevate their art, and extend the views of those who devote themselves to 
them. 
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principle may be detected in them all.” Much, however, as this 
may be in favour of Gothic architecture, proving it to have been 
founded upon a correct theory skilfully carried into practice, it 
may be thought conclusive against a new style out of new modes 
of construction, since they ‘must resolve themselves into some 
modification, or else some combination of the two already exem- 
plified in their full perfection in Grecian and Gothic archi- 
tecture. 

It would be idle to look for entirely new elements in what 
depends upon unchangeable physical laws. Still we would not 
despair, when we perceive how differently the same general prin- 
ciples of formation and structure manifest themselves in opera- 
tion throughout both the animal and the vegetable world, accord- 
ing to the specific purposes to be accomplished. It is very 
possible, therefore, that, by allowing design, instead of entirely 
disregarding or concealing construction, to be in some degree 
controlled by it, we should be directed to congenial decorative 
forms. At the same time, we dare not flatter ourselves that, im- 
portant as they are in themselves, any of the public works of the 
class to which we have already alluded promise to assist us in 
achieving such aim. Content with exciting admiration as tri- 
umphs of mechanical power and science, whose primary and 
ultimate object is utility, they stop short of the point where art 
commences. They do not even so much as pretend to show the 
slightest deference to its laws, esthetic beauty being the indis- 
pensable condition of the one, utility and economy of the others, 
Little does it avail to insist that utility and fitness contribute in 
marked degree to beauty, which, unless recommended by those 
qualities, must offend the judgment even while it delights the eye ; 
that beauty ought never to be at open variance with them; that, if 
possible, they should be indissolubly linked together with it is indis- 
putable, but that in themselves they constitute esthetic beauty is a 
doctrine we must broadly deny. Such beauty makes itself valued 
on its own account alone, and for the pleasurable emotions which 
it excites in the mind independently of ulterior purpose ; whereas, 
if fitness and utility were beauty, it ought to exist in innumerable 
objects which make not the slightest pretension to that quality. 
‘Those who maintain the contrary ought, by way of showing their 
consistency, if nothing else, to assert that medicine is more deli- 
cious to the palate than the daintiest food, and an apothecary’s 
bolus more relishing than a Perigord pdété. How architecture is 
to obtain other beautiful forms than those already appropriated, 
it is for architects—those, at least, who can detect all the latent 
and unexplored resources of their art, and who would have con- 
fidence enough to call them to their aid—to discover. They who 
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launch out upon such an undertaking must be prepared to be 
foiled in it; since to the first adventurers, if not to all, it might 
prove not a whit more successful than any of the voyages made 
for the purpose of discovering a North-West Passage. In all 
such cases, the only certainty we have is, that if we shrink from 
the peril attending the attempt, so likewise must we abandon all 
hope of success. 

One thing which we ought not to leave, as the Spaniards say, 
in our inkstand, and which may be shaped interrogatively, is, 
through what sinister circumstances does it happen that, while 
we of this country follow the Grecian style so much more 
closely, our architecture, as exhibited in our public buildings, is, 
with few exceptions, of inferior effect, upon the whole, to build- 
ings of the same class abroad,—less dignified and impressive in 
the ensemble, although more tasteful and correct in certain de- 
tails? Perhaps we should not be altogether wide of the mark, 
were we to ascribe this defectiveness to our trusting too exclu- 
sively to the efficacy of the copied parts alone, and to the com- 
paratively little study bestowed on everything else, which might, 
by different treatment, be rendered of value in the design. Nei- 
ther do we appear even so much as to suspect that our exces- 
sively punctilious niceness, as far as mere copying goes, serves to 
render our negligence in other respects, and the inequality of our 
taste, the more apparent. Taking all merit to ourselves, it would 
seem, for being fastidiously correct, where correctness is no more 
than mechanical imitation, we are apt to limit our ambition to 
that humble scope, instead of bestowing all the greater care 
upon the rest; which, if it does not fully bear out and support 
the character of the order, or other adopted features from the 
antique, necessarily interferes with them, and thereby disturbs 
and deteriorates the whole. Hence, while the correctness is but 
partial, the incongruousness becomes total. ‘To the same mis- 
taken mode of proceeding, may we also very fairly set down the 
disregard manifested for every other kind of quality and effect— 
nor are they few—which the art is capable of eliciting and ex- 
pressing. 

And yet we have occasionally seen designs that assure us there 
is talent among us which, could it meet with opportunities, and 
obtain fair scope, would give us much superior edifices to almost 
any we now possess. Indeed it is not a little surprising to ob- 
serve the vast difference between ideal architectural compositions 
—of course we do not mean in general—and designs intended 
for actual execution, even when proceeding from the same mind. 
It looks not much unlike as if, when called upon to provide the 
latter, the architect’s powers were all at once paralyzed ; or, as if 
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his chief aim was to comply with such taste as is likely to be 
sanctioned by those who have the power of selecting—a power, 
we are sorry to say, perfectly irresponsible, aud very frequently 
abused—sometimes to such a degree as to render competition 
little more than a mere form, subservient to collusion in favour 
of some individual to whose interests every other consideration is 
made to give way.* This calls loudly for correction; and it 
might tend to produce it, were the designs sent in on such occa- 
sions gratuitously exhibited for some days beforehand to the 
public. 

The competitions for the additional new churches now pro- 
posed to be erected will, it is to be hoped, be conducted with 
more attention to architectural merit, and so as to afford no room 
for the suspicion of undue preference. Equally is it to be 
hoped that architects will, on their part, seize the opportunity 
thus presented to them for bringing forward ideas both more 
novel and appropriate for Protestant places of worship than 
either abortive imitations of ancient temples, with no other pre- 
tension to classicality than a portico taken from Stuart; or those 
Gothic churches shorn of all their beauties, and miserably cur- 
tailed, in order to meet the conditions imposed in regard to 
economy. Here, then, an opening presents itself for originating 
a better treatment for subjects of this class—and that both inter- 
nally and externally—than what has been hitherto pursued; and 
surely one may be devised quite as appropriate to actual circum- 
stances as that derived from buildings adapted either to Pagan or 
to Roman Catholic worship. Nor can there be much danger in 
innovating even freely, since, to speak unreservedly, little is risked 
in breaking away from the patterns for buildings of this particular 
class, which the last twenty or thirty years have scattered over the 
country. We dare not be too sanguine; yet, as more intelligent 
and liberal views of the art than were formerly entertained ap- 
pear to be now gaining ground among the profession—among its 
rising generation at least—there ought to be room for hoping 
that the advance made in theory and criticism, together with the 
increased practical resources now at our command, will lead to a 
corresponding degree of improvement iu the application of those 
means, and in actual design. 


* A good deal has at various times been said on the subject of competition in the 
“ Architectural Magazine,” and some exceedingly curious anecdotes illustrative of it 
have come to our knowledge; one especially, where, owing to the unfortunate mistake 
of a name, the influential person gave all his interest in favour of the wrong candidate, 
who thereby immediately obtained the preference, the merits of the respective designs 
being left entirely out of the question. 
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Art. V.—Denkwiirdigkeiten der Grafin Maria Aurora Konigs- 
mark und der Kinigenarkeches Familie. Nach bisher 
unbekannten Quellen. (Memoirs of the Countess Maria 
Aurora of Konigsmark, and of the Kénigsmark Family, from 
sources hitherto unknown.) Von Dr. Friedrich Cramer. @ 
Bande, 8vo. Leipzig, 1836. 


WE have long entertained a suspicion that the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, at least the greater part of the latter, were 
the most vicious periods of time that the world has seen since the 
unspeakable corruption of the Roman Emperors, diffused by them 
throughout the Roman world, was simultaneously punished and 
crushed by the invasion of the northern barbarians. ‘This suspicion 
was strengthened by seeing sufficient cause for such vice, public 
and private, in the then state of the world, which might be termed 
in modern phrase, a state of transition. We omit many particulars 
of that state, which were perhaps local—as, for instance, on the 
Continent the rise of the military profession, which, superseding 
chivalry, had inherited all the violence and lawlessness of feudalism 
without any of its lofty spirit, of its patriarchal sentiments, and 
as yet dreamt not of its later high tone of honour and patriotism 
—we will speak only of what may be esteemed European. Know- 
ledge, civilization, and luxury had, at this epoch, made just 
sufficient progress to throw ridicule upon the ignorance, the 
prejudice, the coarse simplicity of past times; and “this degree of 
progress necessarily brings on a crisis unpropitious for human 
nature. ‘The virtues belonging to the contemned state of society 
are but too likely to share in the reprobation and mockery lavished 
upon their concomitants ;—as was exemplified during our own 
civil war and after the Restoration, when the royalists thought 
vice indispensable as a security against the suspicion of repub- 
licanism and puritanism. Succeeding generations, as they grow 
more enlightened, see the faults and absurdities of their immediate 
predecessors, and learn to discriminate between the good and the 
bad qualities of their remoter ancestors; until gradually science and 
civilization attain to that height of improvement at which know- 
ledge induces modest self-distrust, and refinement is the parent of 
delicacy. We use the word delicacy in a comprehensive sense, 
including personal, social, moral, and intellectual delicacy; inas- 
much as we consider the delicacy of moral feeling that would 
render it impossible for even the most vulgar-minded of our living 
English public men to accept from a foreign power such bribes 
as a Sidney, a Russell, a Marlborough, received without any 
apparent consciousness of disgrace; the delicacy of manner that 
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forbids the remotest allusion in female society to topics familiarly 
discussed by and with the wives and sisters of those great men; 
and the delicacy of taste that compels genius to submit to critical 
rule, as, all alike, the fruit of mental cultivation and refinement. 

French history and memoirs down to the French revolution, 
and English history to the end of Sir Robert Walpole’s adminis- 
tration, or perhaps we should say of this likewise till the French 
revolution, afford but too ample confirmation of our unfavourable 
opinion of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; and, should 
they be deemed insufficient, as relating to two countries only, 
although the two most advanced in civilization, the volumes now 
before us supply proofs that, as relates to Germany, and we 
believe we may add Sweden, render all others superfluous. 

But how we are to make our readers acquainted with the 
matter contained in these volumes is a point requiring some con 
sideration, they not being at all susceptible of regular criticism 
or analysis, or calculated to afford ample extracts. They give no 
regular memoirs of the Countess or her family, consisting chiefly of 
family papers, such as extracts from the conjugal correspondence 
of Count and Countess Lowenhaupt, (the lady was a Konigs- 
mark,) letters addressed to Countess Aurora, a few written by 
her, and some few statements, memoranda, Xc., in her hand- 
writing, with a few occasional pages of explanation, connexion, 
and the like, by Dr. Cramer. But from these unliterary, scattered, 
detached, and diffuse materials, we gather a view of northern 
Germany at the close of the seventeenth century, too painfully 
impressive to pass unnoticed. It is a picture less striking from 
the guilt portrayed, than from the exhibition of such an utter 
absence of principle as is not readily conceivable. Patriotism 
and honour in the one sex, like chastity in the other, appear to 
be, not so much virtues beyond the reach of a corrupt generation, 
as ideas that never presented themselves to the minds of most of 
the .personages here introduced to our acquaintance. And it 
must be owned that the individual who, associating with these 
personages, should have formed such out-of-the-way concep- 
tions, must have been gifted with a truly Shakspearean imagina- 
tion. We believe our only course will be to give a sketch of 
the narrative to be gathered from these papers, occasionally 
illustrating and substantiating it with an extract, when we find 
one worth inserting. 

These Kénigsmark Memoirs begin during the thirty years’ 
war; a war, be it remembered, the object of which was on one 
side the establishment of religious liberty, on the other the sup- 
pression of heresy ; objects, however, which seem to have in- 
terested none of the warriors engaged except Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden and the Emperor Ferdinand Il. himself. Tae 
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Christopher Konigsmark, of the ancient and noble family of 
Konigsmark, in the Old Mark of Brandenburg, entered the 
service of Gustavus Adolphus during this war, and certainly does 
not appear to have been more actuated by religious zeal than his 
own comrades. As a soldier he must have distinguished himself, 
since we find him holding separate, and in some measure inde- 
pendent, command of a body of troops; but we learn that he 
was one of those whose freebooting propensities brought disgrace 
upon the Swedish arms. By plunder he amassed a fortune, and, 
unwilling probably to forsake so lucrative au occupation, he did 
not choose, it should seem, to consider himself bound by the 
peace of Westphalia, as the Imperial city of Bremen experienced 
to its cost in the year 1657. ‘This appears to have been Konigs- 
mark’s last exploit as belligerent or bandit. He submitted to the 
general peace, received the reward of his services from Queen 
Christina in the title of Count, and divers estates both in Sweden 
Proper and in the then Swedish duchy of Bremen, and, re- 
nouncing altogether his allegiance to Brandenburg, became a 
Swedish subject, and the founder of the Swedish family of 
Konigsmark. 

Upon wealth and honours acquired by converting the military 
profession and the alleged championship of religious liberty into 
mere pretexts or covers for wholesale brigandage, and bya desertion 
of country, natural enough in a freebooter, it might be said that 
there rested a curse. The Count’s two younger sons died early 
and childless ; the one by a fall from his horse; the other, after 
affording promise of legal eminence, wandered over Europe as an 
adventurer, and fell at the siege of Negropont, in the service of 
Venice against the Turks. ‘The eldest, Count Conrad Chris- 
topher, also died young, in foreign service, that of Holland; but 
he had married in Sweden, and left two sons and two daughters, 
the youngest of whom was the Countess Aurora, whom Voltaire 
has called, “ the most celebrated woman of two centuries;” an 
opinion—even he scarcely meant it as a panegyric—from which 
we must take leave to dissent; though we pretend not to deny 
the celebrity of her beauty, or that of her illegitimate son. 

Of Count Conrad’s sons, the youngest ran a course nearly 
similar to his younger uncle’s; and the eldest appeared likely to 
do the same, had not his career been cut short by a catastrophe, 
in which his fate was involved with that of a Princess, destined to 
be Queen of England, Sophia Dorothea, wife of George I. Of 
him, in whom the Swedish house of Konigsmark perished, we 
must speak more at length. 

Philip Christopher, Count Konigsmark, like all those of his 
name and race, forsook his native land and patrimonial estates 
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for foreign countries, and his earliest youth he appears to have 
assed in the court and household of the Duke of Brunswick- 
Lawsbuts: at Zell; where, it is said, he was thought a very de- 
sirable match for the Duke’s daughter by an unequal marriage, 
until the Emperor, by conferring high rank upon the wife, 
changed the character of the marriage, made her Duchess, and 
her daughter, Sophia Dorothea, hereditary Princess of Zell. 
Upon reaching manhood, or perhaps upon the alteration in 
Sophia Dorothea’s rank and prospects, he left Zell, and entered 
the service of the Elector of Saxony, which some years after- 
wards he quitted, we know not why, for that of the Elector of 
Hanover. Be it observed that none of these changes led him 
back to the original country of his family, Brandenburg. 

At the Hanoverian court Konigsmark found, in the neglected 
wife of the Electoral Prince, the daughter of his first foreign 
master, the Duke of Zell. The Princess Sophia Dorothea was 
delighted at meeting again the former playmate, whom she had 
once regarded as her intended husband, and she resumed her 
intimacy with him to a degree which, whether innocent or guilty, 
—a point hardly to be determined at this distance of time—was 
certainly indiscreet. ‘The mass of presumptive evidence however, 
as well as all the documents collected by Countess Aurora, are 
decidedly in favour of the Princess’s innocence and imprudence. 
That upon Count Konigsmark’s arrival at Hanover, he awoke a 
sudden and vehement passion in the bosom of Countess Platen, 
the mistress of the old Elector, and the sister of the Electoral 
Prince’s mistress ; and that, without the least degree of liking, he 
engaged in a criminal amour with her, we learn from a statement 
written by the Countess Aurora, which, we blush for the sex 
while we say it, we cannot extract or even abstract. We mention 
this, however, rather as corroborative of the opinion we have 
advanced concerning the character of the age than as matter of 
imputation against the then spotless though afterwards frail 
Swede; as will distinctly be seen if we add that a maid of honour 
of the Electoral Princess’s, upon whose reputation even those 
who wished to discredit her testimony cast no suspicion, in her 
formal examination argued the innocence of her accused mistress 
upon grounds, at the nature of which we cannot even hint. It 
further appears, from Countess Aurora’s paper, that Count 
Konigsmark at length broke off his intrigue with Countess 
Platen, whose jealousy, both of the Princess and other ladies, 
was so unbridled and inveterate that the Electoral Princess 
was alarmed, and “ entreated him to renew his former inter- 
course with the Countess, for fear of her revenge.” 

Strange as such advice from a Princess appears to us, her 
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dread of the profligate termagant’s revenge was but too well 
founded. Countess Platen’s jealousy becoming frenzy; she first 
thwarted all Konigsmark’s hopes of advancement in the Hano- 
verian service, whereupon he resolved to return to that of Saxony. 
He requested permission to resign his Hanoverian regiment, and 
had received his appointment as general from the Elector of 
Saxony, when Countess Platen, exasperated probably at the 
approaching escape of her victim, by exciting the suspicions of 
the Elector, and the jealousy of the Electoral Prince, brought on 
the catastrophe. From the many papers respecting this affair here 
published we will extract one narrative, that seems authentic in its 
simplicity, after we shall first have stated that a letter from Ko- 
nigsmark’s secretary to the Countesses Lowenhaupt and Aurora 
Konigsmark, merely stating that the Count had gone out one 
evening, as he frequently did, unattended, and had never returned, 
and that he, the secretary, knew not what to do, produced an 
unnoticed appeal to the Elector from the sisters, and great exer- 
tions to discover what had befallen their vanished brother :— 


*‘ Bernhard Zeyer, a native of Heidelberg in the Palatinate, a wax- 
image maker, and artist in lacker work, was engaged by the Electoral 
Princess to teach her his art. Being on this account continually in the 
Princess’s apartment, he has frequently seen Count Konigsmark there, 
who looked on while the Princess worked. He once learned in confi- 
dence, from the Electoral Princess’s groom of the chambers, that the 
Electoral Prince was displeased about the Count, and had sworn to break 
his neck; which this Bernhard revealed to the Princess ; who answered, 
‘ Let them attack Konigsmark, he knows how to defend himself!’ 
Some time afterwards there was an Opera; but the Princess was unwell, 
and kept her bed. The Opera began, and as the Count was absent as 
well as the Princess, first a page, and then the Hofffourier,” (an officer 
whom not to know does not, we trust, argue ourselves unknown ; literally 
Englished, his title should mean, Court Quarter-master, or Court Har- 
binger,) “ were sent out for intelligence. Then the Hofffourier came back 
running, and whispered to the Electoral Prince and then to his Highness 
the Elector. But the Electoral Prince went away from the Opera with 
the Hofffourier. Now Bernhard saw all this, and what it meant ; and as 
he knew the Count was with the Princess, he left the Opera secretly, to 
warn her; and as he went in at one door, the other door was opened, 
and two masked persons rushed in, exclaiming, ‘So! Here I find 
you!’ The Count, who was sitting on the bed, with his back to the 
door by which the two entered, started up and whipped out his sword, 
saying, ‘ Who can say anything unbeseeming of me?’ ‘The Princess, 
clasping her hands, said, ‘I, a Princess, am I not allowed to converse 
with a gentleman?’ But the masks, without listening to reason, 
slashed and stabbed away at the Count. But he pressed so upon both, 
that the Electoral Prince unmasked, and begged for his life, whilst the 
Hofffourier came behind the Count and ran him through between the 
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ribs with his sabre, so that he fell, saying, ‘ You are murderers before 
God and man, who do me wrong.’ But they both of them gave him 
more wounds, so that he lay as dead. This Bernhard, seeing all this, 
hid himself behind the steps of the other room. 


“ Then was this Bernhard privily sent by the Princess to spy out what 
they would do with him. 


‘© When the Count was in the vault, he came a little to himself, and 
spoke—‘ You take a guiltless man’s life. On that I'll die. But do not 
let me perish like a dog, in my blood and my sins. Grant me a parson, 
for my soul's sake!’ Then the Electoral Prince went out, and the Fourier 
remained alone with him. Then was a stranger parson fetched, and a 
stranger executioner, and the Fourier fetched a great chair. And when 
the Count had confessed, he was so weak that three or four of them lifted 
him into the chair; and there, in the Prince’s presence, was his head 
laid at his feet. And they had tools with them, and they dug a hole in 
the right corner of the vault, and there they laid him, and there he must 
be to be found.”—[If this be correct, the body reported to have been 
found at a later period, under the tloor of one of the Princess’s apartments, 
could not be Konigsmark’s. | 

“‘ When all was over, this Bernhard slipped away from the castle ; 
and, indeed, Counsellor Lacius, who was a friend of the Princess’s, sent 
him one of his livery to save him; for they sought him in all corners, 
because they had seen him in the room during the affray. * * * 
And what Bernhard Zeyer saw in the vault, he saw through a 
crack.” 

The Electoral Princess spent the remainder of her life in con- 
finement ; but it is to be observed further in her justification, 
that attempts were repeatedly made by the Electoral family to 
effect a re-union betwixt her and her consort, all indignantly re- 
jected by her. It is said that, after that consort had ascended the 
English throne, a similar proposal was made to the lonely Prin- 
cess by some influential persons in this country, to which she 
replied, “ If I am guilty, T am not worthy to be your Queen; if 
I am innocent, your King is not worthy to be my husband.” 
Whereupon we must observe that she is one of the few exce 
tions to our rule of virtue having been unknown to our friends in 
these volumes. What really became of Konigsmark was never 
ascertained. His sisters received several positive assurances of 
his existence in confinement from different persons connected 
with the Electoral Court, and from the imprisoned Princess her- 
self. But he never re-appeared ; and the uncertainty respecting 
his fate served merely to prolong the distress of his family, and to 
enable some litigious relations to prevent his sisters from obtain- 
ing possession of his estates as his natural and lawful heirs. 

To these sisters we now turn. The eldest, Countess Emilia, 
married Count Lowenhaupt, a Swedish nobleman of very old 
family and high rank, and it might be supposed that she would, 
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through such a marriage, have found friends at court to support 
her own and her sister’s claim to the provisional occupation, at 
least, of the family property. But Count Lowenhaupt, according 
to the fashion of the day, had deserted his native land to seek in- 
crease of fortune and professional advancement in foreign service. 
He first entered the Emperor’s, and made several campaigns with 
the imperial armies in Hungary; then, either from some unex- 
plained cause of dissatisfaction, or from the restlessness that 
seems proper to these unpatriotic knights-errant, he exchanged 
the imperial for the Dutch service, and again the Dutch for the 
Saxon. In this last Loweuhaupt remained for several years, 
although during some of those years Augustus, Elector of Saxony 
and King of Poland, was, as the ally of Czar Peter, at war with 
Charles XII. of Sweden ; and our Count and Countess appear 
to have thought it a most atrocious piece of cruelty and tyranny 
that the said Count was prosecuted in Sweden as a traitor, in 
arms against his country. Equivocations, to our apprehension, 
the most childish and unintelligible, are adduced in their letters 
to prove that he, an officer in the enemy’s service, consuming his 
fortune in speculatively raising and training a regiment for that 
service, never actually bore arms against Sweden. Had we been 
so unfortunate as to be that wife, or son, or brother to Lowen- 
haupt, we should have deemed it a very merciful interposition of 
Providence that removed him from the world, a victim to grief, 
anxiety, and mortification, before the termination of his trial at 
Stockholm, whither his Countess had gone to move heaven and 
earth in his favour. It does not appear in the letters what legal 
measures ensued upon his death; but they must have been lenient, 
-since we afterwards find the widow residing upon the Lowen- 
haupt estate. Before leaving this branch of the Konigsmark 
family, we must observe that we here meet with a redeeming feature 
in the domestic affections. The Count and Countess Lowenhaupt 
seem to have been faithfully and fondly attached to each other, 
and to their children. But is it not characteristic of the age 
that in the confidential correspondence of this worthy couple, 
we should find not only no idea of public principle, but not a 
word intimating either suspicion of her sister’s illicit connexion 
with the Elector, or anger at, and disbelief of, the public gossip 
respecting it, whilst her favour and court influence seem tacitly 
recognised ? 

We now come to the extraordinarily beautiful and accomplished 
Countess Aurora herself. She has usually been represented as 
having accompanied her sister to Dresden, when little more than 
a child, as such having fallen a victim to the seductive arts of the 
libertine Elector, become the mother of Maurice, the celebrated 
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French General, the Maréchal de Saxe, and been deserted; and 
having dedicated the remainder of her life to the cultivation of the 
Muses in a convent. The Editor of these family papers and me- 
moirs, whilst professing himself an admirer of Aurora, refutes much 
of those apologies for her frailty. He proves that at the period of 
Konigsmark’s disappearance she was five and twenty, had already 
been surrounded by numbers of lovers, honourable and dishonour- 
able, equals and superiors, whom she had, at least coquettishly, 
encouraged ; and that she repaired alone to Dresden, for the just 
and reasonable purpose of soliciting the Elector to interfere in 
behalf of her brother, who was, it must be remembered, at the 
moment of his disappearance, a Saxon general, and whom she 
firmly believed to be alive in a Hanoverian prison. The inquiries 
of the Elector into the fate of his own officer were civilly eluded 
at Hanover, and do not appear to have been urged with the 
warmth that might have been anticipated from the suit he was 
even then pressing to the affectionate sister. The success of this 
guilty suit is proved by the existence of the Maréchal de Saxe, 
called in his youth the Count of Saxony; and with his birth the 
Elector’s passion for the lovely mother died away. Countess 
Aurora did not hereupon exactly retire to a convent, in the usual 
acceptation of the phrase, or after the fashion of Madame de 
la Valliére, but she sought to secure the future post of Abbess of 
Quedlinburg, by obtaining that of coadjutrix in the princely 
abbey, which, since it had become a Protestant establishment, 
imposed no severe restrictions upon its nominally cloistered in- 
mates. The history of this abbey is so remarkable both in itself 
and as illustrative of the changes and corruptions—or reforms, if 
the reader pleases so to call them—of the original feudalism of 
the empire, that we cannot refrain from refreshing our own mind, 
and relieving our picture of vice, by a sketch of its foundation 
and vicissitudes. 

Upon a hill commanding the town of Quedlinburg, stood a 
castle of the old Dukes of Saxony, often inhabited by Henry the 
Fowler, the first and the greatest of the Saxon Emperors, even 
after his election to the sovereignty, and given by him at his 
death, with its domains, to his widow, the subsequently canonized 
Matilda. In the church of Quedlinburg Henry was interred ; 
and adjoining to it Matilda founded the abbey, with which she 
connected schools for both sexes. She endowed the abbey with 
most of her possessions ; and, assisted by her son, Otho the Great, 
she obtained for it privileges, ecclesiastical and temporal, un- 
exampled, we believe, in the history of nunneries. Ecclesiastically, 
the Abbess of Quedlinburg was exempt from the jurisdiction of 
her diocesan, the Bishop of Halberstadt, and subject to no 
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superior save the Pope, whilst several cloisters of monks as well 
as of nuns were placed under her spiritual government. In her 
political relations, the Abbess of Quedlinburg was a Princess of 
the empire, entitled to a seat in the college of Princes, and a vote 
at the Diets. The town of Quedlinburg, with others of inferior 
note and extensive domains, were the property of the abbey, 
which numbered Saxon nobles of higher as well as of lower 
grade amongst its vassals and its honorary officers. ‘The Dukes 
of Saxony enjoyed the high office of its hereditary Protector 
(Schirmvogt). 

A daughter of Henry’s and Matilda’s appears to have been the 
first abbess, and for a considerable time her successors were prin- 
cesses; at a later period the daughters of counts of the empire 
attained to the envied dignity. But, whatever their birth, these 
ecclesiastical princesses appear, almost without exception, to have 
exercised their high functions wisely and holily. ‘The abbesses 
by their prudence, if they could not quite save their subjects from 
the calamities resulting from the wars which so frequently deso- 
lated Germany, at least reduced those calamities to the level of the 
most favoured district. The Quedlinburg domains suffered less 
than those of most other princes, and flourished accordingly. The 
town of Quedlinburg, if it did not rise quite to an equality in opu- 
lence, privileges, and importance with the republican free imperial 
cities, was yet allowed by the sovereign abbesses to enjoy a great 
degree of self-government, whilst it acquired wealth both by 
trade and by the renown of its high schools, which were much 
frequented, and in which many distinguished men received their 
education. We feel tempted here to give another extract, as 
illustrative of a different state of manners, and of the religious 
opinions or at least sentiments of really devout persons, from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century inclusive, and probably even some- 
what later:— 


“The bishops of Halberstadt were always engaged in disputes with 
the abbesses of Quedlinburg, respecting the spiritual independence of the 
latter, sanctioned by the Popes. The bishops claimed spiritual jurisdic- 
tion over the abbey, in virtue of the natural subjection of women to men ; 
of ancient custom, which included the whole Harzgau (in which stood 
Quedlinburg) in the diocese of Halberstadt; and they further en- 
deavoured to found a plea upon arbitrary ancient usages, The cele- 
bration of Palm Sunday, professedly intended for the edification of the 
pious, but in fact a scandal to them, was an annually recurring cause of 
dissension. 

“‘ From the Gospel assigned to that Sunday, was borrowed the pattern 
of a procession which was conducted from Halberstadt to Quedlinburg. 
The bishop, representing the Redeemer, riding upon an ass, under the 
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shade of palm branches,* surrounded by his clergy, and followed by a 
numerous train, arrived at and entered the abbey church, amidst the 
ringing of bells and shouts of Hosannah! After high mass he caused 
the abbey relics to be exhibited ; and, with all his attendants and fol- 
lowers, was abundantly feasted throughout the day. The multitudes 
who flocked thither to banquet gratis, for a whole day long, increased 
every year, occasioning inconveniences and annoyances, of which the 
intemperance of the banqueters was not the least. Even in early times 
Otho III. had recommended the abandonment of this custom. In 1259 
the abbess offered to purchase an exemption from the Palm Sunday 
celebration with 200 marks of silver; this the bishop refused, but he 
assigned certain tithes to the abbey in order to defray the cost. 

“These disputes were repeatedly referred to Rome, and the Popes 
always decided against the pretensions of the diocesans, probibiting the 
ass procession. But in vain. The utmost that could be accomplished 
was the restriction of the number of horses brought from Halberstadt to 
Quedlinburg, upon these occasions, to sixty. It was only the progress 
of the public mind that at length put an end to this blasphemous festival, 
represented by ecclesiastics as an act of, and incentive to, devotion.” 


As feudalism declined, so did the splendour, power, and dignity 
of the ecclesiastical princesses of Quedlinburg, whose lives were 
long absorbed by incessant struggles in defence of their rights and 
privileges, against diocesans, hereditary protectors, and the Qued- 
linburg municipality. ‘Towards the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the abbess, Countess Anne of Stolberg, embraced Luther- 
anism, which she established in her abbey and its domains, for- 
feiting thereby some of her lofty privileges and jurisdiction, but 
obtaining in exchange, for herself and her commuuity, emanci- 
pation from claustral seclusion and from the perpetuity of their 
vows; the sisters being thenceforward free to resign the ad- 
vantages of their situations, quit the abbey, and marry. 

The decline of this once princely establishment now proceeded 
rapidly. The abbess was reduced to a fraction of a vote at the 
Diet, her feudal sovereignty became merely nominal, and the de- 
pendence of the town of Quedlinburg was rather upon the abbey 
expenditure than upon the will and authority of the abbess. The 
community, never large, decreased in numbers, till it consisted 
merely of the abbess herself, with sometimes a coadjutrix, her 
designated successor, a prioress, a deaconess, and one single 
canoness. We should say that this Lutheran nunnery was 
heavily plundered by the Lutheran Swedish leader, Count John 
Christopher Konigsmark ; in fact Quedlinburg and its domains 
never suffered so much as during the thirty years’ war. 

The community of Quedlinburg was in the sunken condition 


* Query, whether the palm branches were not likewise represented by lowlier 
plants? 
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just described, when the fair, frail, and forsaken Maria Aurora of 
Konigsmark sought the appointment of coadjutrix to the abbess, 
Anna Dorothea, a Princess of Saxe-Weimar. The abbess 
appears to have been willing to oblige the Electoral hereditary 
protector of Quedlinburg, by receiving as her heir-apparent his 
discarded favourite ; but the deaconess and the single canoness, 
two sister Countesses of Stolberg, were inveterately opposed to 
her pretensions. And it is not the least remarkable feature of 
this age, that two ladies so actively and fiercely inimical to 
Countess Aurora never urged her misconduct, as a fault that 
ought to preclude her aspiring to the sovereignty of a community, 
which appears to have been appropriated exclusively to virgins, 
admitting neither wives nor widows. It is impossible to conceive 
that no whisper had circulated to her discredit, though we do 
not readily appreciate the degree of mystery or publicity that 
attached to her lapse from virtue, which at one time wears the 
guise of a profound secret, and at another, without any appear- 
ance of discovery or disclosure, seems generally known. 

Count Maurice was born during Countess Aurora’s absence 
from Dresden, professedly upon a canvassing visit to Quedlin- 
burg. His birth and christening by the single name of Maurice 
are registered at Goslar as occurring Oct. 28, 1696, and he is 
called in the register the son of a great lady in the house of 
R.H. C, Winkel, without any name of father or mother. Among 
the letters here published, is one from Countess Aurora to her 
brother-in-law, like most of the others, in execrable French,* 
dated October 29, the day after the birth, very playful, aud re- 
lating chiefly to the engaging of actors for the Elector’s theatre. 
In the Loéwenhaupt correspondence there are letters dated imme- 
diately before and immediately after this 28th of October, in 
which the Countess, who was then residing in her sister’s house 
at Dresden, mentions her expectation of Aurora’s arrival on 
that day, or on the subsequent day, and her disappointment at 
Aurora’s repeated delays, but never hints at their cause. Neither 
is there in the published letters, nor, as Dr. Cramer assures us, 
in the unpublished, any mention of the child,—although the 
Countess Lowenhaupt spent many months with Countess Au- 
rora, and was visited by her husband at a Silesian estate which the 
latter bad purchased, and where Maurice dwelt with his governor, 
preceptor, and a whole educational establishment,—until very 


* For our comfort Dr. Cramer generally gives us a German version, but tells us that 
almost all the originals are in French, especially the whole correspondence between 
Count and Countess Lowenhaupt. One might suppose that they adopted this foreign 
language as a security against the opening of their letters at German post-offices, only 
that we find, when they wished to keep any particular secret safe, they wrote a few 
lines in their mother tongue, i. e. Swedish. 
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many years afterwards, when he (Maurice) was seeking the 
Duchy of Courland, and Countess Lowenhaupt speaks of him 
as a near relation. In the Count of Saxony’s letters to his 
mother, he only twice names their relationship, though he always 
writes to her as to a mother, to wit, as to the person upon whose 
love he implicitly relies, from whom he expects every thing. And 
though the different governors who had the care of him write to 
her a3 governors would to a mother, only one plainly calls her so. 
The others merely insinuate as much, the one speaking of Count 
Maurice as ‘“‘ what she best loves,” another as “ the dear 
secret,” 

There is one other circumstance which we know not whether 
to take as a proof of the skilful concealment of Countess Aurora’s 
misfortune, as servants call such awkward accidents, or of the 
prevalent indifference to a trifling faux pas. It is, that the lady, 
subsequently to her son’s birth, received many offers of marriage. 
Most of these she declined as inferior to her pretensions; and 
one, that she would probably have gladly accepted, from the 
reigning Duke of Wiirtemberg, appears to have been thwarted 
by the lover who had discarded her, Augustus of Saxony and 
Poland. 

To return to Quedlinburg and the coadjutrixship. Augustus 
zealously supported his cast-off mistress’s endeavours to attain 
this maiden sovereignty expectant, until they clashed with his 
own views upon Poland. ‘The contest for the Polish crown was 
to be waged with gold, not steel; and the Elector of Saxony, 
from the moment of his becoming a candidate for this elective 
crown, thought only of what could be turned into hard cash, to 
bribe his intended subjects and electors. Amongst other saleable 
commodities, he laid his hand upon the hereditary protectorate 
of Quedlinburg. ‘This he sold for ready money to the King of 
Prussia, stipulating, however, for the new protector’s sanction of 
Countess Konigsmark’s nomination as coadjutrix. It is averred 
that the Elector afterwards underhand prevented her appoint- 
ment, in order to have a pretext, in the purchaser's failure to 
fulfil his engagement, for cancelling the bargain. 

Whatever were the cause, Aurora of Konigsmark failed of the 
coadjutrixship and consequent succession; but obtained the 
second situation in the abbey, both as to rank and emolument, 
that of prioress. As such she incurred censure by her habitual 
non-residence—it should seem that the gay court lady found the 
abbey a dull abode. But we hear of no other objection to her 
conduct, although it can hardly be doubted, from some of the 
letters addressed to her by men of high rank, that this was as 
inconsistent as the birth of her son with her station in a vestal 
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community. And if we explain this silence by the veil of mystery 
that would, of course, be sedulously thrown over these her meaner 
transgressions, we must say that to us it appears strangely in- 
decorous that the prioress of a religious establishment should, as 
Countess Aurora did, without any plea of natural connexion or 
necessity, have frequented the Court of Augustus, the licentious- 
ness of which soon became so grossly flagrant that the two dow- 
ager Electresses, his mother and his sister-in-law, together with 
his consort, the Queen of Poland, collectively withdrew from it, 
leaving their places to be supplied by his numerous successive 
and contemporaneous mistresses. We extract a description by 
an eye-witness, of one of the most decorous of the courtly festivi- 


ties of Dresden, in which the Quedlinburg prioress was too often 
a partaker :— 


“ Field Marshal Count Flemming gave an entertainment which was 
to offer to the court the spectacle of a regular engagement. Here war 
appeared in its beauty. The hosts attacked each other with a well- 
matched fire. Their manceuvres, charges, retreats, in short all their 
movements, had something in them fearfully comic, since no one was 
hurt. The King appeared on horseback, with Countess Dénhof and the 
wife of the Lithuanian General, Potzki (the rival mistresses of the day), 
dressed as Amazons; the other ladies were in coaches and six. After 
the battle the King sat down to table in a large tent, with the most dis- 
tinguished ladies and gentlemen. ‘Two other large tables were laid in 
two other tents, for the rest of the company. During the meal the 
music of cannons, drums, and trumpets, relieved each other's harmony. 
The merriest scene was after dinner. The tables were not removed, but 
the victuals upon them were abandoned to the soldiers. As the bread fell 
short, the Field Marshal, in compensation, ordered a thousand gulden to 
be severally stuck into as many little bits of bread. Then the bands 
sounded a charge, and the soldiers, drawn up in order of battle, boldly 
stormed the well-provided tables, the foremost being overthrown and 
trampled upon by the hindmost, &c. &c. 

** Then all was cleared away, and dancing followed until seven o'clock 
in the evening. The Field Marshal drank stoutly with his guests, and 
was thoroughly intoxicated. The King was not sober, but committed 
no degrading indecency. I pitied a poor chamberlain who had to stand 
bebind his Majesty with a glass of water, and was so unsteady upon his 
feet that the touch of a finger would have upset him. Count Flemming 
was beside himself with joy. When the King prepared to depart, 
Flemming fell familiarly upon his neck, saying, ‘ Brother, I break with 
thee if thou guest.’ Countess Dénhof, who never left the King’s side, 
tried to repress such improprieties ; but Flemming was too happy for 
decorum. He endeavoured to embrace her, affectionately addressing her 
by the coarsest term in the language. She, who is used to such compli- 
ments from the Field Marshal when drunk, only laughed, and en- 
deavoured to keep him from the King. On their way home, both King 
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and Countess fell from their horses,—but, thank God, without hurting 
themselves.” 

Profuse as was Augustus upon his own pleasures, his liberality 
towards ex-favourites was small; and the income of the prioress 
of Quedlinburg was utterly inadequate to support the maguifi- 
cence and the extravagance of our Countess Aurora. It was 
ostensibly to solicit the possession of her vanished brother's 
estates for herself and her sister, as also the pardon of her 
brother-in-law’s treasons, that she repaired to the head-quarters 
of Charles XII., being further secretly commissioned by Au- 
gustus to negotiate a peace fér him, if possible. It is well 
known that the rugged Swedish hero, whether fearing her reputed 
fascinations, or merely in his accustomed contempt for the female 
sex, refused to see his admired countrywoman ; and, although she 
made herself friends amongst his ministers, she failed in all her 
objects. In fact, much as has been said of this celebrated lady’s 
permanent influence over her faithless lover, of her talents for 
business, and of her genius for the arts, to all which we appre- 
hend Voltaire’s expression adverts, no evidence, as far as we or her 
posthumous admirer, Dr. Cramer, can discover, remains to attest 
their existence. Her political attempts, and her efforts in behalf 
of herself and her family, were alike unsuccessful; and if her 
music and her poetry aided her conquests during the period of 
her youth and beauty, they do not appear to have yielded any 
power of captivation that could in later years serve as a substi- 
tute for those failing charms, .or afford to herself any source of 
solitary and permanent enjoyment, that could console her for the 
loss of the universal admiration which her beauty had long com- 
manded. 

Countess Aurora of Konigsmark never obtained her portion 
of her patrimonial heritage. We know not whether Countess 
Lowenhaupt was subsequently more successful, or what became 
of the ill-acquired Konigsmark estates. Aurora spent the re- 
mainder of her life in pecuniary embarrassments and involve- 
ments, and died deeply in debt. 

As to Quedlinburg—to our mind a more interesting subject— 
the few words we have to add concerning it are far from satis- 
factory. ‘The Kings of Prussia appointed Princesses of their own 
family, although Calvinists, abbesses of this Lutheran community. 
Those abbesses drew their income from Quedlinburg, and resided 
atcourt. ‘The community, like the abbesses, deserted the abbey, 
and the town languished for want of the accustomed abbey ex- 
penditure. In 1802 the abbey principality was secularized, and 
given as an indemnification to Prussia. It was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the transitory kingdom of Westphalia, and declined yet 
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more as part of that ill-compiled State. On the fall of Napoleon 
and his vassal kingdoms, Quedlinburg was restored to Prussia, 
but not to its pristine consequence, or even to the provincial 
dignity which it enjoyed upon its secularization. It is no longer 
the residence of the provincial authorities, the seat of provincial 
administration. It has been despoiled even of the abbey archives, 
which are removed to Magdeburg; and Quedlinburg is now a 
mere country town of little trade and less importance. 


Art. VIi.— Manuel des Consuls. Par Alex. de Miltitz, Cham- 
bellan de S. M. le Roi de Prusse, tom. i. Berlin, 1836. 


A coop work on the duties of consular agents was a real desi- 
deratum. ‘That of De Steele, published at Berlin in 1790, is 
not without merit, but is deficient in fulness of details and illus- 
trations. Those of Borel and Warden, though compiled from 
very good materials, are also deficient in arrangement and clear- 
ness. The theory of the consular office, and a systematical 
delineation of its practical duties, still require the labours of a 
new builder. The work, the first volume of which is now before 
us, is intended to supply these deficiencies, and is particularly 
destined for the instruction of that numerous class of consular 
agents who have not been prepared by special studies for the 
performance of their official duties. The present volume con- 
tains a valuable mass of information on the historical origin and 
development of the consular institution in the interior of the 
countries where it was formerly established ; of the judicial and 
administrative institutions created to supply its place, and to pro- 
mote the interests of commerce; and the commercial and mari- 
time legislation of the different countries of Europe and America 
from the earliest times to the present day. The second volume 
will complete the work, and will be divided into two parts; first, 
the origm, development, and actual organization of consulates 
established in foreign countries; with the stipulations contained 
in treaties and other international compacts since the sixteenth 
century respecting the consulate; second, the laws and ordi- 
nances of different states concerning consuls, with the theory of 
the consulate. It will be terminated by a bibliographical cata- 
logue of the authors cited. 

In the course of their official duties, consuls are frequently 
called upon to consider and decide questions arising under 
foreign laws. In order to fulfil this important part of their 
duties, it is essential that they should have some notion of the 
judicial and administrative institutions created for the advantage 
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of commerce and navigation, and that they should be fully in- 
formed respecting the commercial and maritime legislation of the 
countries where they reside. The learned author has therefore 
very justly deemed it not beside the object of his work to give a 
complete view of the principal monuments of maritime and 
commercial legislation anterior to the seventeenth century, with 
the successive alterations and improvements in each country 
since that period, and bibliographical notices of the principal 
authors to be consulted, under each of those chronological divi- 
sions. In this manner he has successively traced the history of 
this branch of legislation in France, the Italian States, Spain, 
Portugal, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, the Germanic Empire, Turkey, and 
the United States of North America. 

Little is known of the commercial legislation of the maritime 
nations of antiquity previously to the establishment of the 
Roman empire. The earlier Roman jurists adopted the mari- 
time laws of Rhodes, not by incorporating them into the text of 
their own code, but in the same manner as the Roman law is 
now used by some modern nations, as supplementary to their 
own institutions, and as containing a collection of rules conse- 
crated by the wisdom and experience of a great maritime nation. 
The Emperor Augustus first formally incorporated the Rhodian 
laws into the Roman code, and the Emperor Antoninus Pius, 
being called upon to decide a maritime controversy, declared 
that it was to be determined “ according to the Rhodian laws, 
by which the seas were governed, as his predecessor Augustus 
had decreed.” This adoption of the Rhodian laws was con- 
firmed by Justinian in the Code and Pandects : it survived the 
invasion of the western empire by the nations called Bar- 
barians by the Greeks and Romans. These barbarians infused 
new life and vigour into the nations subdued by their heroic 
valour, and the efforts of this new creation soon became mani- 
fest in the institutions of the Italian republics of the middle age. 
Among these, the litte commonwealth of Amalfi took the lead 
at a very early period in establishing commercial relations with 
the still-surviving eastern empire, and with that of the Arabian 
caliphs. Amalfi was also illustrated by the discovery, in the 
twelfth century, of the celebrated MS. of the Pandects, of 
which no complete copy then existed in the West, although the 
Roman law was never entirely extinguished in what has been 
called the midnight darkness of the middle age. This MS. had 
been imported in the course of trade by the Amalfitans from the 
Levant, and was taken by the Pisans in the sack of Amalfi in 
1137. Pisa itself was sacked by the Florentines in 1406, and 
this copy of the Pandects taken to Florence, where it is still 
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preserved with great care, whence it has acquired the name of 
the Florentine Pandects. ‘The knowledge of the Justinian legis- 
lation, which the people of Amalfi had thus acquired, has per- 
haps given rise to the tradition repeated by Giannone, and so 
many other authors, of a code of maritime laws compiled by 
them, called the Amalfitan table. Every trace of this code has 
been long since lost, and it therefore seems probable that this 
name has been given to the code of some other maritime people, 
less famous in history, but better entitled to the credit of having 
established such an institution. The Amalfitan table, if it ever 
in fact existed, has perished; but the Consulato del Mare sur- 
vives to attest the early cultivation of maritime legislation among 
the various communities bordering the Mediterranean Sea, The 
honour of making this famous compilation has been claimed for 
Pisa by Azuni and other Italian writers. This claim rests upon 
the naked assertion of the abbate Costantino Gaétan (who 
wrote in the beginning of the seventeenth century), in his Notes 
upon the Life of Pope Gelasius II., who states that the Con- 
sulato was presented by the Pisans for confirmation to Pope 
Gregory VII. in 1075. If it were true that this code was com- 
piled by the Pisans in the latter part of the eleventh century, it 
must have been written in Latin or Italian. How happens it 
then that no Latin MS. of the Consulato exists either in the 
archives of Pisa or elsewhere ? How happens it that the Italian 
editions, the earliest of which is that of Venice, in 1544, are all 
confessedly translations from the original, in whatever language 
that was written ? 

The jurists in every part of Europe have been so constantly in 
the habit of citing the Consulato from some one of the [talian 
editions, that it is no wonder the tradition which attributes it to 
an Italian origin should have met with such universal faith. But 
no tradition or authority can repel the stubborn fact, that the 
Consulato exists in manuscripts and in printed editions in a lan- 
guage which is neither Italian nor Latin, but a dialect of the 
Romanz, from which the modern French, Italian, and Spanish 
languages have been derived, and which is still preserved in 
several districts of Southern Europe, and with the least altera- 
tion in the Spanish province of Catalonia. The language in 
which the Consulato was originally published points irresistibly 
to one of two great commercial cities, as being the place where 
this collection of laws was first compiled. These are Marseilles 
and Barcelona, If the decision of the controversy depended 
upon superior commercial antiquity, Marseilles would unques- 
tionably carry off the palm from her rival sister. But all the 
oldest manuscripts of the Consulato are written in that dialect of 
the Romanz which was spoken in Catalonia in the thirteenth and 
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fourteenth centuries, and which is still spoken in that province 
almost without any modification of its original structure; whilst 
the Romanz Provencal, spoken at Marseilles, before the altera. 
tions it experienced under the rule of the princes of the house of 
Anjou, has much less resemblance to the idiom of the Consu- 
lato. To this almost decisive circumstance must be added the 
facts, that the general opinion of all those who have not attri- 
buted this compilation to an Italian origin (a supposition entirely 
unsupported by proofs), concurs in referring it to Barcelona, 
where the first known editions were confessedly published ; 
that the manuscript existing in the royal library at Paris (more 
ancient than any of these editions), was probably written there ; 
and that no historical circumstance, or opinion of any author 
whatever, points to Marseilles or Provence as the place where 
the Consulato was first promulgated, whilst all the authors by 
whom it was cited soon after it was first printed concur in attri- 
buting it to Barcelona. 

As to the time when this compilation was made, it must have 
been previously to the year 1400, since there is no reference in 
it to the contract of insurance, although every other maritime 
contract is distinctly treated. Now it is a well-authenticated 
fact, that the first written laws on the subject of maritime insur- 
ance in the south of Europe appeared in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and that the most ancient of these laws is that 
published by the magistrates of Barcelona in 1435, Had this 
contract been sufficiently known when the Consulato was com- 
piled to have become the subject of legislative regulation, it 
would certainly have been distinctly mentioned. On the other 
hand, those writers who carry the antiquity of this compilation so 
far back as the time of St. Louis appear to have been led into 
error by the fabulous documents annexed to all the editions re- 
specting the adoption of the Consulato by different sovereigns 
and republics, beginning with Rome in 1075. The conclusion 
adopted by M. Pardessus, which refers its compilation, at least 
in its present form, to some period between the year 1340 and 
1400, seems to be founded upon grounds as probable as can be 
attained in a matter so very uncertain as the formation of a work 
which ought to be considered as a collection of maxims and 
usages relative to maritime affairs, rather than a code of positive 
laws or ordinances, The Consulato, properly so called, must 
not be confounded with the Ordonnances of Barcelona, which 
are subjoined, and by many considered as forming parts of one 
entire code promulgated by the magistrates of that city. It is 
evident, indeed, that the Consulato, in its present form, is not 
the result of a single compilation made at one and the same 
time. Some of the chapters must be referred to a compilation 
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anterior in date to others, which appear to serve as a commentary 
or development of the primitive work. In perusing the latter 
part, beginning with chapter ccxlili., we recognize the work of 
another hand, which frequently repeats in substance, and some- 
times in the same identical terms, the provisions of preceding 
chapters, 

If the Consulato ought not to be considered as a code of mari- 
time laws, promulgated by legislative authority in the kingdom of 
Aragon, or even as a collection of customs and usages reduced 
to a written text, and published by order of the magistrates of 
Barcelona, it may perhaps be conjectured to form such a collec- 
tion, drawn up for the use of some maritime tribunal, and aug- 
mented from time to time by the more recent judicial decisions 
of the same court of justice. The name of Consulado seems to 
point to this origin, that being the appellation by which the com- 
mercial and maritime tribunals in the south of Europe were 
designated at this period. Whoever was the author of the Con- 
sulato del Mare, whether it is to be attributed to private or 
public authority, its compilation must doubtless be referred to 
the same causes which produced the famous Jugemens or Réles 
d’Oléron, which were also a collection of maritime customs or 
usages ; and it may be said that circumstances were even more 
favourable to the compilers of the Consulato, since Barcelona, 
Marseilles, Valencia, and other commercial cities of the Langue 
d’Oc already possessed, in the fourteenth century, a great body of 
maritime legislation under the name of statutes or customs. 
These written codes, besides a certain number of local ordi- 
nances embracing positive regulations, contained many general 
rules and principles which time had gradually consecrated in the 
practice of Mediterranean commerce. ‘These statutes were 
generally written in Latin, a language which, though still fami- 
liar to jurists, had already become a dead language to the great 
mass of society, and consequently to the class of merchants and 
navigators. This class was therefore deeply interested in pos- 
sessing a concise manual of maritime jurisprudence like the Con- 
sulato, written in the vulgar tongue, and im a style of the most 
perfect simplicity, though its author or authors were evidently 
men of extensive learning, deeply versed in the principles of the 
Roman law, the Basilics, and the legislation of those cities of 
France and Spain which carried on trade and navigation with 
the Levant. These qualities soon acquired for this collection a 
wide-spread reputation, whilst the general wisdom and equity of 
its decisions caused it to be adopted by all the maritime states 
on the borders of the Mediterranean Sea, as supplementary to 
their own local usages, customs, and ordinances. Its value in 
these respects is still acknowledged, after the lapse of four cen- 
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turies, by all the maritime nations of Europe and America. 
With some of these nations, its principles have been incorporated 
into their written statutes and ordinances; with others, they are 
adopted as authoritative rules of judicial decision ; and with all, 
they possess great weight as embodying the collected wisdom 
and experience of the most renowned commercial states of the 
middle age. This remarkable monument of maritime jurispru- 
dence is constructed of materials coeval with the earliest dawn 
of European commerce. It embraces not only the elementary 
rules for the decision of controversies growing out of civil con- 
tracts relating to trade and navigation in time of peace, but 
expounds the leading principles then recognized as to the rights 
of maritime war and neutrality. Among others, it explicitly 
recognizes the right of visitation and search of neutral vessels on 
the high seas in time of war by the belligerent cruizers; of 
carrying these vessels into port for adjudication in a tribunal of 
the belligerent state; and prescribes the rules to be observed 
for the payment of freight to the neutral master on goods con- 
demned as prize of war. It furnishes, therefore, a most con- 
clusive authority as to the so-imuch contested question, whether 
free ships make free goods, a rule which, however just, equitable, 
and convenient in itself, and whatever efforts may have been 
made at different periods to incorporate it into the international 
code by means of special compacts, certainly formed no part of 
the primitive law of nations, as evidenced in the constant usage 
of maritime states, except so far as that usage has been affected 
by these compacts. 

All the editions of the Consulato del Mare now extant com- 
mence with a series of forty-two chapters relative to the election 
of the judge-consul of Valencia, and the proceedings before 
that jurisdiction. ‘This series of chapters may be properly con- 
sidered as a code of procedure or practice in maritime causes, 
drawn up for the use of the city of Valencia, to which King 
Pedro ILI. had granted a special maritime judicature in 1283. 
This code was certainly compiled subsequently to that date, as 
the grant is frequently referred to in the course of its provisions. 
After these forty-two chapters follows No. xliii., being a statute 
made for the island of Majorca by King Jayme I. (who died in 
1275), relative to the oath to be taken by the advocates entitled 
to plead causes in the tribunals of that island. This chapter is 
followed by another, numbered xliv., relative to the measurement 
of the tonnage of vessels trading to Alexandria in Egypt. Then 
comes the true Consulato, the first chapter of which is num- 
bered xlvi. The printed editions contain no chapter xlv.; but 
the MS. in the royal library at Paris contains two chapters on 
the measurement of vessels, which exactly supply this chasm. 
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The printed editions indicate the termination of the proper 
Consulato with chapter ccxcvii. in these terms,—J'ins act avem 
parlat de les leys é ordinagions de octes maritims mercantivols, 
&c.; and the MS. already referred to, in the following equally 
expressive terms,—Finit es lo libre e acabat, gloria laor sia dada 
a Jesu Christ. Amen. But the work is further continued in a 
regular series of chapters upon maritime captures, commencing 
with No. cexcviii. and ending with No. ccexxxiv. This is again 
followed by a document of the pretended confirmation of the 
Consulato by various sovereigns and commercial republics, and 
various local ordinances having no proper connexion with the 
principal work. 

The Consulato was translated from the Catalan into the Cas- 
tilian language, and published at Valencia in 1529, by Francisco 
Dias Romano. A second Spanish translation was made by 
Cayetano de Paleja, and printed at Barcelona in 1732, in one 
folio volume. A third was published by the learned Capmany 
at Madrid in 1791, accompanied with the original text, forming 
the first volume of his collection, entitled Codigo de las Costum- 
bres Maritimas. ‘The earliest Italian translation was that pub- 
lished at Venice in 1544 by Pedrozano, and which he dedicated 
to Thomas Zamona, then consul of the Emperor Charles V, in 
that city. ‘The original edition of this translation has become 
very rare, but it has been frequently reprinted. It is full of 
errors and obscurities, arising either from the defects of the 
text from which the translation was made, or from the translator’s 
imperfect knowledge of the original language. Casaregis has 
endeavoured to correct these errors in his edition, published with 
a commentary or gloss, in the third volume of the works of this 
author, printed at Venice, m four volumes folio, ‘Three transla- 
tions exist in the French language, the first made from the 
Italian version by Mayssoni, an advocate at Marseilles, and pub- 
lished in that city in 1576. The second was published by 
Boucher at Paris in 1808. Both these translations are full of 
errors, and the notes appended to the latter work have contri- 
buted to diffuse the most absurd notions respecting the origin 
and history of the Consulato. ‘The best translation of this 
famous work which exists in any language is that of M. Par- 
dessus, published in his great collection of the maritime and 
commercial ordinances of Europe. It contains the original text 
of the edition published in 1494 in folio, at Barcelona, placed 
opposite to the French version drawn up by M. Pardessus, from 
a literal translation made by M. Llobet, a Barcelona merchant 
established at Marseilies. The editor has cited under each 
chapter the works of Clairac, Targa, Casaregis, Valin, Encéri- 
gon, and other authors, who have commented upon the Con- 
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sulato. The chapters of the Consulato relating to prize law 
have been translated into English by Dr. Robinson, and pub- 
lished in a little work entitled Collectanea Maritima. The 
Italian version is the only one cited by the English civilians, who 
appear to be wholly unacquainted with the original Catalan 
editions or Spanish translations. 

The collection of maritime customs called the Réles d’Oléron, 
or Jugemens d’Oléron, appears to have been known to the com- 
pilers ‘of the Consulato, by whom its decisions are frequently 
copied, sometimes in the same identical terms, and in other 
instances with the modifications and explanations which expe- 
rience had suggested. ‘The supposed English origin of the 
Roles d’ Oléron, attributed by Selden and other writers to Richard 
Ceeur-de-Lion, has been sufficiently refuted by M. Pardessus. 
There is no longer any doubt respecting their French origin, but 
by whom, or when, or where this very ancient compilation was 
made, still remains a matter of the greatest uncertainty. Vague 
tradition indicates the isle of Oleron as the place where it was 
first promulgated, all the MSS., both in France and England, 
bearing the title of Rooles d’Oléron, and several of these manu- 
scripts, with all the French printed editions, conclude with this 
Jinale, “ témoin le scel de isle d’Oléron.” But there is nowhere else 
in the different articles of this collection any mention of Oléron ; 
the ports of Bordeaux and La Rochelle, and the coasts of Brittany 
and Normandy, being alone specified. It seems, therefore, certain, 
that they are not the records of local customs peculiar to that 
island, but only received there as a dependency of the duchy of 
Aquitaine. They formed the common maritime law of that 
duchy, as well as of Normandy and Brittany, and even of 
England under our kings of the Norman line. Clairac, whose 
work was published in 1647, attributes their compilation to Elé- 
nore of Guienne, but without citing a single historical authority 
to support his assertion respecting a fact which occurred five 
centuries before his time. Nor is there any thing in the matter 
or style of the Réles or Jugemens to induce us to attribute their 
publication to any sovereign legislative authority. The formula 
by which each article is terminated, “tel est le jugement,” suffi- 
ciently attests that they do not constitute a code of laws promul- 
gated by the supreme power of any state, but a mere collection 
of precedents and decisions in maritime cases. ‘The text of this 
compilation, most generally known and most frequently cited, 
both in France and in other countries, is that published by 
Clairac in his Us et Coutumes de la Mer, printed for the first time 
in 1647. He copied this text from a book less known in the 
present day than his own, composed by Garcie Ferrande, printed 
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for the first time in 1541 under the title of Grand Routier de la 
Mer. The most ancient English translation is also entitled 
Rutter of the Sea, and was first published by W. Copland, with- 
out date, and republished by Godolphin in his View of the Admi- 
ralty Jurisdiction. M. Pardessus, who has bestowed great pains 
upon the critical examination of the Réles d’Oléron, concludes, 
as the result of his laborious inquiries, that they were not com- 
piled at one and the same time, but that the whole collection 
may be divided into four several parts of distinct origin. The 
Jirst consists of twenty-five articles, which the learned editor calls 
primitive, because they are the only articles found in the MSS. 
of the Bodleian and Cottonian libraries, and in the Castilian and 
Flemish versions. ‘The second part consists of two articles (the 
23d of the edition of Garcie, and the 23d and 24th of Clairac), 
which are not contained in any of the English MSS., nor in the 
Castilian and Flemish translations. ‘The third part consists of 
eight articles added to the first in the collection so often cited by 
the English civilians, called the Black Book of the Admiralty ; 
which articles are evidently of English origin, and may be re- 
ferred to the time of Richard I. or Henry III. It is perhaps 
owing to this circumstance that the English jurists have claimed 
for the whole collection an English origin, and attributed it to 
the reign of the first of these kings of the Norman line. Finally, 
the fourth part, consisting of twenty-one articles, which had 
never been published until they were printed by Garcie, in his 
Routier de ‘a Mer. From the style of language of this part, it 
is evident that it must have been composed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The primitive parts of the Ré/es d’Oléron were probably 
first reduced to writing in the eleventh century, after having been 
long preserved in oral tradition. Their language, as published 
by Clairac, is the old French of the time of Francis L., the 
period when Garcie published his Routier de la Mer, from 
which Clairac copied his text. The habit of copyists modern- 
izing the language of MSS. would naturally be employed im the 
editions which were intended for practical use in France. But 
the English MSS. preserve the old Norman-French, without 
any admixture of Gascon expressions, or more modern French ; 
from which we may conclude that they contain the oldest text 
now extant, if not the true text of the original compilation of 
the Réles d’Oléron. 

The next most remarkable collection of maritime customs 
noticed by M. de Miltitz is that known by the name of the 
Supreme Maritime Laws of Wisby—Hogeste Water-Recht tho 
Wishy, and which has been represented by the northern jurists 
and historians as the most ancient monument of commercial 
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jurisprudence of the middle age. The early fame of the em- 
porium whose name it bears—the capital of the isle of Goth- 
land, and which had become in the twelfth century the great mart 
of the Baltic, and the resort of merchants and navigators from 
western Europe, and even from Asia—naturally gave rise to this 
supposition, and swelled into exaggerated importance a-collec- 
tion which is certainly not older than the fourteenth century, and 
which has evidently been compiled from the Ré/les d’Oleron, and 
the maritime customs of the Low Countries. The most probable 
conjecture respecting the formation of this collection refers it to 
the work of some private compiler, who brought together the 
various customs and laws by which the different factories of 
foreign merchants established at Wisby, with special immunities, 
were governed as a matter of privilege. ‘The most ancient 
known copy is the edition published at Copenhagen in 1505, 
very soon after the first introduction of printing into Denmark ; 
it is entitled in the commencement,— Her beghynt dat hogeste 
Water-Recht,—Here begins the supreme maritime law: it termi- 
nates with these words,—TH]yr endet dat Gothlandsche Water- 
Recht dat de gemeyne Koppman und Schippers geordineret unn 
gemakt hebben. to Wisby,—Here endeth the Gothland maritime 
Jaw which all the merchants and ship-masters have made and 
ordained at Wisby. This collection must not be confounded 
with the code called the Wis iby Stadt-Tag, the third book of 
which comprises several provisions respecting commerce and 
navigation, which M. Pardessus has published in his work. 
This code was compiled and promulgated under the auspices of 
Magnus II., King of Sweden and Norway, who reigned from 
1320 to 1365. The Wisby Hogeste WVater-Recht has been 
translated into English, and published in the work entitled 4 

Treatise of the Dominion of the Sea, in that called The Laws and 
Institutions of the Admiralty, and in Postlethwayt’s Dictionary 
of Commerce, vol. ii. 

The commercial legislation of the renowned Hanseatic league 
has hitherto attracted much less attention than the history of its 
political constitution. Even the latter was very imperfectly 
known out of Germany until the recent publication of the con- 
tinuation of Sartorius’s history by Dr. Lappenberg, and the work 
of the latter, entitled Urkundliche Geschichte der deutschen Hanse. 
The history of the Confederation, published in French by Mallet, 
is nothing but an abridgment of the two first volumes of Sarto- 
rius, inaccurately translated, with a continuation compiled from 
the elementary books used in the common schools of Germany. 
The history of its maritime jurisprudence has been succinctly 
but clearly developed by M. Pardessus, in a preliminary disser- 
12 
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tation to his edition of the Hanseatic commercial ordinances, 
published in the second volume of his great work, M. de Mil- 
titz has embodied in his own work a rapid view of the vicissi- 
tudes of the rise, decline, and fall of the Confederation, with an 
account of its commercial legislation as exhibited in the different 
ordinances framed in the general congress, or by the particular 
members of the league, such as Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, &c. 
The Hanseatic league rapidly declined and fell, as soon as the 
original circumstances which had given rise to its formation had 
ceased to exist. ‘The interests of so many different cities, widely 
separated from each other, in various lands, and surrounded by 
the dominions of powerful neighbours, soon ceased to be the 
same, when the discovery of a passage to the East Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and of the New World, gave a new direc- 
tion to the commerce of Europe, and broke up the monopoly 
which the Hanseatic towns had so long enjoyed from their enter- 
prise, skill, and political dexterity in availing themselves of the 
inferior civilization and improvement of other countries. Be- 
sides, the league was ever deficient in a supreme federal head of 
sufficient vigour to give effect to its common resolutions against 
refractory members. ‘The thirty years’ war, which desolated Ger- 
many, and dissolved all the political ties which bound the empire 
together, undermined the Hanseatic Confederation, which was 
reduced from seventy-two cities, of which it consisted in the fif- 
teenth century, to fourteen in 1612. During the troubles of the 
thirty years’ war, the cities of Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, 
were exclusively entrusted with the care of the common concerns 
of the league. These three cities formed with each other a 
closer union in 1630 and 1641, to which Dantzic subsequently 
acceded, and they vainly endeavoured, after the peace of West- 
phalia, to revive the federal congress. The last meeting of this 
assembly was held in 1669, and. composed only of deputies from 
Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, Dantzic, Cologne, and Brunswick. 
From this time the original league was superseded by the more 
imperfect union which “still subsists for certain purposes between 
Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen. ‘These three original Han- 
seatic towns have preserved their independence from total ship- 
wreck, through the jealousy of the great powers, and their 
common utility to all nations as free ports, where the commerce 
of all enjoys equal privileges. 

The work known by the name of Guidon de la Mer, compiled 
in France by some unknown author in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, contains a rich collection of principles and deci- 
sions respecting the law of insurance, which was then beginning 


to receive that development which has since converted it into a 
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science. ‘The substance of this and other old French law 
works was incorporated into the famous ordinances of Louis 
XIV. promulgated in 1673 and 1681, the first under the title of 
Ordonnance du Commerce, and the second under that of Ordon- 
nance de la Marine. ‘The Ordonnance on Commerce is sup- 
posed to have been principally compiled by Jacques Savary, an 
intelligent merchant, author of the Parfait Négotiant, a valuable 
work containing a commentary upon the Ordonnance. The 
Ordonnance de la Marine is a code of still greater merit, which 
embraces the general principles of maritime jurisprudence appli- 
cable to civil ‘contracts, as well as captures and prizes in time of 
war. It was soon received as authority throughout Europe, 
together with the admirable commentary of Valin, the study of 
which prepared the mind of Lord Manstield to lay the founda- 
tions of that vast fabric of commercial law reared by him and 
his successors on the English bench. ‘These two codes, with 
the works of Valin and Pothier, furnished the principal materials 
from which was constructed the Code de Commerce, promulgated 
in 1807 by the Emperor Napoleon, of whom it may be said, as 
of Justinian, that “ the vain titles of his victories are crumbled 
into dust; but the name of the legislator is inscribed on a fair 
and everlasting monument.” This code, established throughout 
the vast extent of the French empire and its vassal kingdoms, is 
still preserved as law in France, Belgium, the Prussian Rhine 
province, in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom (except Venice), 
and in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. It is certainly a proof 
of the great intrinsic merit of this and the other codes promul- 
gated under the auspices of Napoleon, that they should still be 
retained in countries where they were originally established as 
badges of conquest. 

It would be obviously impossible to follow the learned author 
of the work before us through the immense detail of his analysis 
of the existing laws and judicial institutions of the various mari- 
time countries of Europe. This laborious and difficult task has 
been executed with the greatest skill and success; and whoever 
has occasion to consult his book, will find in it an inexhaustible 
source of information on these subjects, equally useful to the 
merchant, the jurist, and the consular agent. We look forward 
with great interest to the appearance of the second part of the 
work, which more immediately concerns the practical duties of 
the consular office, and which cannot fail to be of still more 
general utility. 
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Art. VII.—Kritische Geschichte der Erfindung der Buchdruck- 
erkunst durch Johann Gutenberg zu Mainz, begleitet mit einer, 
vorhin noch nie angestellten, genauen Pr iifung und ganz lichen 
Beseitigung der von Shopflin ‘und seinen Anhangern verfochte- 
nen Anspriiche der Stadt Strassburg, und einer neuen Unter- 
suchung der Anspriiche der Stadt Harlem und vollstandigen 
Widerlegung ihrer Verfechter Junius Meerman, Koning, Dib- 
din, Ottley, und Ebert. Vou J. Wetter. Mit dreizehn ¢ grossen 
Tafeln voll sehr genauer Facsimiles. (Critical History of the 
Invention of Printing by John Gutenberg at Mayence, accom- 
panied by (what has not hitherto been attempted) a thorough 
testing and perfect disproval of the Claim of the City of Stras- 
burg, as advanced by Schépflin and his followers, together 
with a new Examination of the Claim of the City of Haerlem, 
and a full Refutation of its defenders, Junius Meerman, Koning, 
Dibdin, Ottley, and Ebert. By J. Wetter. With thirteen large 
plates of very perfect Facsimiles.) Mainz, 18356. Svo. pp. 
806. 


WHEN we consider the important changes which the Invention of 
Printing has already brought about in every quarter of the poli- 
tical and moral world ,—when we remember the power which that 
invention must exercise over those great questions which now in- 
terest all classes of society, questions, the answers to which are 
pregnant with the most decided influence over the unveiled destiny 
of thousands yet unboru,—we cannot but look upon the inquiry as 
to when this happy combination of human experience with human 
foresight was first effected, as one of considerable interest. That 
man whose inventive powers unlocked those treasuries of learning 
which had been before sealed up from all but the rich and the 
mighty,—that man whose genius snatched from misery and bar- 
barism, the vassal and the bondsman, and made them partakers 
with the lords of the earth of the choicest gifts of wisdom and of 
knowledge,—that man deserves indeed to be reverenced and held 
in remembrance by his fellow men, ‘That man was Jolin Guten- 
berg of Mayence, whom all Germany now delights to honour, 
and whose claim to the proud title of Inventor of Printing has 
been, we think, most clearly and successfully established by Dr. 
Wetter, in the volume to which we now call the attention of our 
readers, 

The course of inquiry which Dr. Wetter marked out for him- 
self, on undertaking the volume in question, was to ascertain the 
origin of Printing, not the origin or invention of printing from 
solid blocks, but to discover from whom, at what period, and 
what place, arose the felicitous idea of employing moveable types, 
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of whatever material, and of combining them so as to form whole 
pages, and thereby perfect books. In this single idea, indeed, 
lies the whole merit of the invention, for it is clear that all that 
has since followed has been but a working out of that idea; it 
being manifest that the attempt once made, and that successfully, 
to print a single page with moveable types, it would very soon lead 
to the second thought—that the labour of cutting an indefinite 
number of the same letter might easily be avoided, by making the 
first letter a form from which a fitting mould might be contrived, 
wherein to cast as many letters as circumstances might render 
desirable. And he in whose active mind this primary idea was 
first conceived was John Gutenberg; and Mayence was at once 
the birth-place of the artist and of his invaluable art. 

John Gutenberg was the younger son of Frielo Gensfleisch,* 
by Else zum Gutenberg, heiress and sole child of Claus von Gu- 
tenberg of Mayence, the last of his family. His birth must have 
taken place between the years 1393 and 1400; and the name 
which he assumed as the representative of the family of his mater- 
nal grandfather was Johann Gutenberg genannt Genstleisch. 

The intestine feuds between the patricians and the burghers, 
which at the commencement of the fifteenth century disturbed 
Mayence, and obliged many of the patrician families to quit that 
city, and take up their residence in the neighbouring states, ap- 
pear to have occasioned Gutenberg’s first departure from the place 
of his nativity. 

lu 1430 he is at all events found to be an alien from his native 
city; aud, four years afterwards, we see him resident at Stras- 
burg. From the old proceedings before the judicial tribunals of 
this latter city, which Schopflin discovered among the municipal 
archives in 1745, we learn that, between the years 1436 and 1438, 
Gutenberg had communicated to a citizen of Strasburg, Andreas 
Dritzehn by name, the art of polishing stones; that he afterwards 
became a partner with the above-named Dritzehn in a specula- 
tion by which they hoped to realize great profits; and further, 
that, after the death of the said Dritzehn, which took place at the 
termination of the year 1438, he, Gutenberg, was summoned 
before the municipal authorities of Strasburg by the brother of 
the deceased, in consequence of his having refused to admit him 
into the partnership. This proceeding gave rise to a long ex- 
amination of witnesses; and in their evidence, which, as we have 


* It would certainly have afforded matter of delight to old Aubrey to have added to 
his chapter on ‘* Name Fatalities,” the fact that he who invented the art by which, in 
the commercial production of books, the goose-quill was entirely superseded, was hime 
self called Goose-Flesh, (Gensfleisch,) or, as it was latinized by one of his admirers, 
Ansicarus. 
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already noticed, Schdpflin discovered in 1745, mention is made, 
though in very ambiguous terms, and in very obscure passages, 
of a “ Press,” “ Forms,” and “ Printing.” 

In spite of the obscurity in which the whole of the matters 
treated in this document are involved, it has hitherto been looked 
upon as clearly referring to the art of printing with moveable 
letters, and of establishing the claim of Strasburg to be consideéred 
as the birth-place of thatart. Dr. Wetter, on the contrary, is of 
opinion, and it seems to us very proper. ly so, that the printing in 
question was nothing more than printing from solid blocks ; and 
that his readers may be enabled to judge how far his views are 
well founded, he reprints the document verbatim, from the copy 
printed by Schopflin in his well-known work, ‘ Vindici@ typo- 
graphica,” accompanying such reprint by notes in support of his 
opinion; and which, as we have already said, appears to be 
founded on reasoning which it is impossible to resist. ‘This 
document is followed in Dr. Wetter’s book by a chronological 
abstract of the facts produced in evidence, which our limits com- 
pel us to omit, with the exception of one or two passages which 
have the strongest reference to the points under consideration. 
It appears then, from the testimony of some of the witnesses, 
that shortly before Christmas-day, 1438, Gutenberg sent his ser- 

vant to Andreas Dritzehn and Andreas Heilmann, two of his 
partners, to fetch away the “ forms.” And here we may remark 
at once, that Dr. Wetter shows very clearly that the term form, 
when used in this process, does not bear the meaning attached to 
it in the printing offices of the present day, where it is used to 
express the body of type set up ready for the press, but means 
either engraved blocks, the engravers of which were at that time 
called formschneider, form-cutters; or else, which seems most 
clearly established, forms for casting metal mirrors, the production 
of such articles, for sale at the great religious jubilee held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, being one of the objects for * which the partnership be- 
tween Gutenberg and his associates had been formed. We next 
learn that on the 27th of December Andreas Dritzehn lay sick in 
the chamber of Mydehart Stocker; and that, immediately after 
his death, which took place in the course of Christmas, Gutenberg 
said the “ press” must be sent for: he was afraid lest any body 
should see it, for that people wanted to do so; and that he sent 
his servant Beildeck to take it to pieces (do sante er sinen kneht 
harjn su zur legen), and to invite Claus Dritzehn to a conference 
with him at St. Arbagast, where he resided, 

The servant went, according to his own statement, to Claus 
Dritzehn, with Gutenberg’s request, that he would not show the 
press which he had in his possession to any one, but go to the 
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press and open the two screws whereby the pieces would fall from 
one another, and that he should lay the pieces either in the press 
or upon it, so that no one might remark what it was. At the 
same time Anton Heilmann, it appears, sent to Conrad Sahspach, 
who had made the press and knew all about the matter, to take 
the pieces from the press, and to separate them from one another, 
so that no one might know what it was. 

This chronological statement is immediately followed by 
series of extracts’ from the writings of all those bibliographers 
who have made the Strasburg process the subject of their con- 
sideration, Dr. Wetter detailing their views in their own language, 
while he keeps up a running fire of commentary upon their state- 
ments and opinions, in the shrewd notes by which the extracts are 
accompanied. Schépflin, as the first who printed the trial in 
question, leads the way; and some estimate may be formed as to 
the manner in which the expressions used in the document in 
question have been strained, by the supporters of the claims of 
Strasburg, to imply what they by no means express, when Schop- 
fin in his comments upon it, speaks of Gutenberg sending his 
servant Beildeck to Claus Dritzehn, with a request that he would 
take the four pages (?) ( pagine) out of the press,—the word page 
never once occurring, the term used by all the parties who speak 
upon the point being invariably “ stiicke,” pieces. Again, Schépf- 
lin says that Dritzehn was not to show the press to any one, 
but without delay to open the /ittle screws, by which the columns 
were held together, whereby the letters would fall from one another, 
and the matter thereby remain concealed. Who weuld believe after 
this that the original says nothing about columns or letters, but 
merely that Dritzehn was to open the screws (wirbelin) of the 
press, whereby the pieces (stiicke) would fall from one another,— 
that he should then lay those pieces in or upon the press, so 
that nobody might see or make out their use.* 

Having resolved in his own mind to gratify his long cherished 
prejudices, and award to Strasburg the honour of being the birth- 
place of printing, Schépflin readily saw in the obscure and doubt- 
ful terms used in this judicial document a clear and satisfactory 
detail of the origin, nay more, of the whole process of printing by 
means of moveable types; and, as he jumped thus readily to his 
conclusions, it is not to be wondered at, that a careful and minute 


* « Claus Dritzehn solte gon uber die pressen und die mit den zweijen wirbelin uff 
dun, so ficlent die stiicke von einander. Diesclben stiicke sollte er dann in die presse 
oder uff die presse legen, so kunte darnach nieman gesehen, noch ut gemerken.’-~ 
Lorrentz Beldeck’s Evidence, Wetter, p. 61. 
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investigation of the evidence adduced upon this trial satistied 
Schoptlin that Gutenberg practised this art at Strasburg, not 
indeed with his own emda, but that he was the inventor and 
director of the work. Why Gutenberg should not have practised 
it with his own hands at Strasburg, seeing how actively he busied 
himself in that way, some few years afterwards at Mayence, 
Schopflin never thought to inquire. Had he entered into a 
further investigation of this part of the case, he might have been 
staggered by the difficulty of finding a satisfactory explanation 
why “Gutenberg, who at Mayence had all his attendants sworn to 
secresy, should at Strasburg, instead of having the whole process 
of his wondrous invention carsied on under his own eye, and 
having the requisite machinery and materials for it in his own 
possession, have entrusted all these to the charge of the neediest 
of his associates. One passage, however, of “Schépfiin’s book 
will serve to show how imperfect was his knowledge, or how con- 
fused were his ideas, relative to the subject upon which he was 
treating. Instead of seeing that the first step to Gutenberg’s 
invention was his actually applying the art of printing from 
wooden blocks to the production of books, he says in his ‘* Vin- 
dicia,” page 11, “ Gutenberg discoyered and practised the art of 
printing with carved letters at Strasburg before Schoffer vented 
matrices, or Coster block books,—antequam matrices invenerat 
Schoefferus et tabellas Costerus.” 

Our limits will not, of course, admit of our entering into an 
examination of the various opinions which this process against 
Gutenberg has drawn from those who have made it the subject of 
their remarks. We must, therefore, content ourselves with con- 
tending for that interpretation of the evidence, which common 
sense points out as the most obvious, looking at the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the words, and which is also that most satisfactorily 
borne out by subsequent events. In fact, the whole claim of the 
city of Strasburg to be considered the birth-place of typography, 
like that of Haerlem (of which we shall speak hereafter) 1s 
founded upon the érror of confounding the production of books 
by means of solid blocks with the invention of printing properly 
so called. 

Gutenberg undoubtedly made this first step towards his great 
discovery at Strasburg. At Strasburg, too, the first printing 
press ever constructed was made under his directions, for the 
purpose of taking off impressions from the blocks, which process 
had previously been effected by means of a rubber, a mode of 
operation which not only rendered it impossible to print upon 
both sides of the paper, but gave a polish to the side to which the 
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rubber was applied. Guteuberg’s application of the press, a 
modification probably of the wine press, or some other press 
in general domestic use, not only prevented the waste of paper, 
which the rubber occasioned by rendering one side of each leaf 
of no avail for the purposes of priuting; but furthermore, as it 
appears from the evidence itself, it enabled Gutenberg to produce 
a greater number of impressions ina given time, by printing from 
four blocks at once. 

Such, it is evident, was the full extent of Gutenberg’s discovery 
at Strasburg. Had he succeeded in bringing to any degree of per- 
fection the art of printing from moveable types at Strasburg in 1438, 
we should hardly find him at Mayence, in 1450, retrograde to the 
printing them from solid blocks. Had he withdrawn from a 
partnership formed for the purpose of turning to account an in- 
vention of such importance, and which promised to realize such 
extensive profits, is it probable that all his co-partners, who were 
inhabitants of Strasburg, would have agreed, with one consent, to 
drop all further proceedings in the business? Had he succeeded 
so far as the advocates of the Strasburg claims would have us 
believe him to have done, the silence upon this point observed by 
the earliest printers of that city would indeed be remarkable. When 
Gutenberg himself, at the end of the Catholicon of 1460, pro- 
claimed Mayence to be the seat of the invention, what was there 
to prevent Meutel and Eggestein, the earliest Strasburg printers, 
from contradicting that assertion if it were not founded im fact ; 
and, while they atonce acknowledged Gutenberg to be the inven- 
tor of the art, from claiming for their native city the honour of 
being its birth-place? But no; in 1467 Peter Schoffer published 
the “‘ Constitutiones” of Pope Clement the Fifth; and at the end 
he also specified Mayence as the place at which the art, by which 
that book had been produced, was invented. Eggestein actually 
reprinted this book at Strasburg in 1471, and, though he spoke of 
himself as being well acquainted with all that related to printing, 
he never contradicted this statement made by Schiffer. In the 
year 1468 again Schoftfer published the Institutes of Justinian, 
and again meutioned Mayence as the seat of the invention, and 
expressly declared that the two Johns (Gutenberg and Fust) were 
the inventors of the art. Eggestein, who reprinted this book in 
1472, observed absolute silence on the subject of the invention ; 
and does not contradict Schoffer’s statement, but is content to 
describe himself again as “ artis impressoria perilissimum.” One 
word more, and we will quit this portion of our subject. As the 
children say,—If Peter Piper picked a peck of pepper, where is 
the peck of pepper Peter Piper picked? So say we,—If John 
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Gutenberg printed books at Strasburg, where are the books 
printed at Strasburg which John Gutenberg did so print? 

Turn we now to an examination of the claims which have been 
put forth from time to time by the learned in behalf of the city 
of Mayence, to be regarded not only as the birth-place of Guten- 
berg, but also as the scene of his great and important invention ; 
and we shall be struck, at the first glance, with the extraordinary 
dissimilitude which exists between the evidence adduced in be- 
half of the rival cities. In the case of Strasburg, all is obscure, 
all is ambiguous, and only to be arrived at by the deduction of 
inferences, which the premises by no means warrant; in behalf 
of Mayence, on the other hand, we have evidence, clear, unmys- 
tified, undeniable, and conclusive. We have the evidence of the 
inventor Gutenberg himself; we have the evidence of his con- 
temporaries; and what, in matters of this nature, must always 
exercise considerable influence upon the decision of such claims, 
we find the opinion of the world in general favourable to those 
put forward in behalf of Gutenberg’s native city. 

After the termination of the process which the brother of 
Andreas Dritzehn had instituted against Gutenberg, we have no 
evidence as to the pursuits of the latter for a few following years ; 
but it is most probable that he remained at Strasburg, awaiting 
the expiration of the period to which the partnership was limited, 
which was the year 1448, since he is found in that city for the 
last time in 1444, previously to which he had been obliged to 
obtain certain loans, a tolerably conclusive proof that the specu- 
lation, in which he and his partners were engaged, had not fulfilled 
their expectations, It is most probable that, in the course of the 
year 1444, he returned to Mayence, where his uncle, Henne 
Gensfleisch the elder, had, on the 28th of October in the pre- 
ceding year, already rented from Ort zum Jungen the court 
called zum Jungen at Mayence, near the ancient church of the 
Franciscans, the same house in which Gutenberg exercised his 
profession as a printer, and which has consequently ever since 
retained the name of the Printing House. We hear nothing 
further of him now until the 6th of October, 1448, on which day 
he borrowed 150 florins, through the intercession of his relative, 
Arnold Gelthuss, from Rynhard Bromser and Henchin Roden- 
stein, and for which he mortgaged the rents of several houses 
belonging to him at Mayence. 

Itis obvious from this that Gutenberg continued to contract 
debts with the view of bringing his invention to perfection, without 
however succeeding in doing so. The attempt to apply the print- 
ing from blocks to the production of books, which he had com- 
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menced at Strasburg, he continued at Mayence; and it is evident 
from a passage of Bergellanus* — 
* Cumgue illi starent celata toreumata magno 
Et labor angustas attenuebat opes,”— 


that about the year 1450 he had already prepared a number of 
engraved blocks, when, finding himself prevented by want of 
means from bringing his invention to perfection, he was about to 
renounce all further thought upon the subject, when he was 
enabled by the advice and pecuniary assistance of John Fust, 
citizen of Mayence, to carry his long-cherished idea into effect. 
Of this we have the evidence not only of Bergellanus, but also o 
Trithemius, abbot of Spanheim, a witness whose testimony few, 
we should think, would venture to impugn, when they consider 
that the account of the origin of printing, which he relates in his 
Annals of the Monastery of Hirschau, was, as he himself tells us, 
taken from the mouth of Peter Schoffer, the son-in-law of Fust, 
some thirty years before,—* siculi ante xxx ferme annos, ex ore 
Petri Opilionis de Gerusheim, citis Moguntini, qui gener erat 
primi artis inventoris, audivi.’ 4 

Gutenberg’s partnership with Fust was concluded on the 22nd 
of August, 1450, when an agreement was entered into between 
them, “by which it was stipulated that Fust should advance to 
Gutenberg 800 florins, and receive six per cent. interest for the 
same. With this sum Gutenber rg was to make and prepare the 
necessary tools, machinery, &c., which tools, &c. were to be made 
over to Fust as a collateral security for the money so advanced. 
Fust was further bound to give Gutenberg yearly the sum of 300 
florins for expenses, and was also to pay for wages, house rent, 
parchment, paper, ink, &c. Moreover, if they disagreed, Guten- 
berg was to return to Fust the 800 florins which had been ad- 


* Arnold Bergellanus, who published at Mayence, in 1541, a Latin poem in praise 
of printing, Encomion Chalcographia, and who, according to his account, had been 
for fifteen yeas a corrector of the press in a printing establishment at Mavence, 
declares, in the dedication of his work to the archbishop Albert of Brandenburg, that, 
in some historicel work of Trithemius’s, (certainly not the Annals, which were only 
printed in 1690,) he had found an eulogium upon printing and upon its invention, 
which invention Trithemius attributed to Gutenberg, as the first inventor, and to his 
assistants, Fust and Schoffer. This account, he adds, had been confirmed by certain 
old citizens of Mayence, with whom he had conversed ; and he had also seen some of 
the materials, and these were very old indeed, which had been used by the first prac- 
tisers of the art. 

t Since Trithemius completed his Annals of the Monastery of Hirschau, about the 
year 1514, Schoffer must have communicated this information to him about the year 
1494, a fact which renders Trithemius’s account of the greatest possible historical 
value. ‘The MS. of these Annals was first recovered from the dust of a library 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, and printed at St, Gallen, in the year 1690, 
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vanced by him, and to receive the tools, &c., free from the 
mortgage. And it was further agreed, that all moneys, not ex- 
pended | on the necessary tools and machinery, (for the preparation 
of which the 800 florins before named were especially intended,) 
but on the direct production of books, (such as workmen's wages 
parchment, paper, ink, &c.,) should be considered as applied at 
the mutual risk and for the mutual advantage of the two con- 
tracting parties. 
Such was the agreement entered into by Gutenberg and Fust, 
as recorded in the instrument drawn up on the 4th of "November, 
1455, by the notary Helmasperger; and we learn from the ac- 
count of the origin of printing, drawn up from the papers of the 
Fust family, by John Frederick Faust,* that the earliest works 
produced under this partnership were several books printed from 
blocks ; the first being merely tables of the alphabet, which were 
printed off by means of small presses, after many attempts had 
been made to produce an ink adapted to the work. ‘These tables 
were followed by the Donatus, and, according to Trithemius, by 
the Vocabulary, which he calls ‘‘Catholicon.” As we have be- 
fore observed, previously to his being joined by Fust, Gutenberg 
had already prepared a great number of such engraved blocks. 
Nor does the account given by J. F. Faust render it altogether 
impossible that, at the time of his admitting Fust into the part- 
nership, he had already practised for some time with success his 
block printing, and was then engaged in plans for bringing into 
operation his grand scheme of printing with moveable types ; 
and that Fust, aware of the honour and profit which must result 
from the discovery, to all who might be partakers in it, readily 
consented to furnish the necessary funds for the bringing out of 
that great work,—the Bible undoubtedly,—which Gutenberg was 
anxious to produce by his newly discovered art. Whether this 
be so or not, it is evident that he was prepared to apply the art 
of printing from wooden blocks to so important a purpose as the 
printing of a vocabulary, The objection which has been urged 
by some writers, that block printing could never have been ren- 
dered available to the production of any work of considerable 
extent, is contradicted by the testimony of Doctor Paul, of 
Prague, who, in a Latin MS. preserved in the university of 
Cracow, and which bears the date of 1449, describes a bookmaker 


* Johann Friedrich Faust, of Aschaffenburg, a son of the judge of the Imperial 
Court and Council of Frankfort, who died in 1619, drew up a History of Printing 
from the family papers of the Fausts of Aschaffenburg, the descendants of the Fi ists 


of Mayence, which are preserved in the Uffenbach collection of MSS., now in the 
public library at Frankfort. 
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as an artist who engraves lines, figures, &c. upon blocks, which he 
then transfers to paper; and adds, that in his time copies of the 
Bible had been so produced at Bamberg in the space of four 
weeks. ‘‘ Et tempore mei Bamberge quidam sculpsit Bibliam 
super lamellas, et in quatuor septimanis totam Bibliam in perga- 
mento subtili presignavit sculpturam.” 

But, though practicable, the printing of a work of consider- 
able extent from wooden blocks must obviously be one entailing 
extraordinary labour upon the projectors, in the engraving of the 
infinite number of blocks, which the work required; and none of 
which were of course available for any other purpose than that 
for which they were originally designed. Gutenberg, having well 
considered this difficulty, and having seen how snteals more ad- 
vantageous it would be to employ single and separable letters 
instead of engraved columns or pages, had the blocks, which he 
had engraved for the Donatus, sawn asunder, separated the dif- 
ferent letters of which they consisted, and began to compose 
works with these letters, supplying any of which he ran short by 
new ones expressly cut for the purpose. Such is the account 
given by J. I’. Faust, and it certainly presents us with the most 
natural origin which cau be ascribed to the invention of moveable 
types. Of the practicability of printing with letters so con- 
structed we are furnished with ample proof. Gassau, in his 

“ Annales Augsburgenses,” speaks of the first letters being made 
of wood; and in the Colophon to the “ Expositio Georgit super 
summulis Magistri Hispani,” printed at Lyons in 1488, they are 
again mentioned. 


“ Sic prima in buxo concisa elementa premendi.” 


These authors, it may be said, only confirm Faust, and do not 
attest the practicability. Dr. Wetter himself, however, has done 
this in the most satisfactory manner, by having a sufficient num- 
ber of letters of the size of the type of the forty-two line Bible 
engraved on pear-tree wood, from which he has had a column 
printed and inserted in the appendix to his work. ‘The types 
used for this purpose he has deposited in the public library at 
Mayence. 

That Gutenberg conceived the idea of separating his engraved 
blocks into single letters in the course of the year 1450, is 
rendered exceedingly probable, as the two leaves of the “ Dona- 
tus,” which Bodman found forming the cover of an old account 
book, belonged to an edition of that work printed, in all probabi- 
lity, in the course of that vear, or in the beginning of 1451; and 
the type of this “ Donatus” has been pronounced by those learned 
bibliographers, Fischer and Van Praet, to be of wood; and is 
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proved moreover to be a moveable type, in the first place by the 
Inequality in the size of the several letters of which they are com- 
posed, and in the next, by some of them being reversed; as, for 
instance, in the word discernt. ‘There are other grounds, too, for 
supposing that this great and important discovery took ‘place at 
the time we have already stated; but we must refer such of our 
readers as desire to be made acquainted with them to Dr. Wet- 
ter’s volume, while we proceed to detail the further progress of 
the art; and we find this recorded in a very consistent statement 
made by Trithemius, who, be it remembered, received his ac- 
count of the discovery and its progress from the mouth of Peter 
Schoffer. ‘‘ These inventions,” says Trithemius, ‘* were followed 
by another still more ingenious; they (Gutenberg and Fust) 
found out a way and manner of casting the forms of all the letters 
of the Latin alphabet, which forms they called matrices, and 
from which they cast letters of tin or brass, sufficient for every 
printing, which they had formerly engraved by hand.” Nothing, 
we think, can be clearer than this statement; yet some writers, 
not content that the first idea of casting letters should have been 
carried into effect in this simple and obvious manner, have sought 
to prove, that the earliest process was the engraving the letters in 
steel, which letters then formed stamps from which copper ma- 
trices were struck. This opinion is, however, by no means tenable ; 
when a simple process would bring about the desired result—a 
process, too, with which Gutenberg must have been acquainted, 
from its resemblance to that employed in casting metal mirrors— 
(the production of such mirrors being one of the principal objects 
of the speculation in which he had engaged at Strasburg in con- 
junction with Dritzehn, Heilmann, &c. \—it is not to be “supposed 
that he would reject it at the outset of his invention, for the sake 
of effecting the same object by a very laborious and expensive 
mode of proceeding. And nothing can prove more clearly that 
Gutenberg did discover a method of casting types, certainly im- 
perfect, but still answering the end in view, than the fact that 
‘Trithemius, when he reverts to the subject of type-founding, ex- 
pressly declares that Schoffer discovered a much easier method of 
casting the letters. 

The date of Schiffer’s improvement cannot be determined. 
But that he had not made it known in the year 1452 or 1453, 
when Gutenberg commenced the printing of the Bible, is rendered 
certain, not only by the fact of that work being printed from type 
cast in the manner which Gutenberg had originally practised, but 
by an inspection of the letters used by Albrecht Pfister at Bam- 
berg. ‘Those employed by him in “ Boner’s Fabelbuch,” printed 
in 1461, in “ Die Vier Historien,” printed in 1462, and in the 
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thirty-six line Bible, which he produced some few years 
earlier, were evidently cast in the faulty and imperfect leaden 
matrices, which is proved by the irregularity of their edges 
and corners. Pfister, who had commenced printing at Bam- 
berg several years before the taking of Mayence, an event 
which occurred in 1462, and was the means of spreading 
abroad the newly-discovered art, and had obviously left the latter 
city, and the workshop of Gutenberg and Fust in consequence 
of their separation, which took place in 1455,—Pfister, it is 
very evident, knew nothing of Schoffer’s method of casting let- 
ters by means of copper matrices,—a fact which he could not 
have been ignorant of, had Schoffer in 1455 already brought his 
plan into operation. 

In the year 1455, a difference between the partners, the possi- 
bility of which had been provided against in their deed of agree- 
ment, arose out of certain claims advanced by Fust in consider- 
ation of two advances, each amounting to eight hundred florins, 
made by him to Gutenberg ; which claims, being resisted by the 
latter, became the subject of legal proceedings, and eventually led 
to the separation of the parties. It is not easy to decide what 
motives induced Fust to institute these proceedings against his 
associate ; proceedings, however, which ended in Fust and 
Schoffer becoming possessed of all the tools, machinery, and 
materials, employed by Gutenberg and Fust in their printing 
establishment,—in Gutenberg’s endeavouring to establish himself 
once more at Strasburg, and upon this failing, in his returning to 
Mayence, and erecting another printing-office with the funds pro- 
vided by Dr. Humery. 

Though Gutenberg failed in his endeavours to form fresh 
connexions at Strasburg, which evidently was the case, as we 
find him, with the assistance of Dr. Humery, recommencing 
printing at Mayence, where in 1460, he completed the Catho- 
licon of John de Janua, an extensive work, which probably 
occupied him for three years; the fact of his having made such 
an attempt may, in some degree, have given rise to the idea of 
his having invented printing in that city. It is also probable that, 
after the separation, some of the workmen who had assisted 
Gutenberg retired to Strasburg; for Trithemius, upon the autho- 
rity of Schofter, expressly asserts that the art was first promul- 
gated in Strasburg, and that moreover by some of those who had 
assisted the inventors. Albert Pfister too, as we have already 
seen, migrated to Bamberg at this period. Fust and Schoffer, 
on the other hand, remained at Mayence, where they established 
a printing-oflice of their own, from which they shortly afterwards 
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produced those works which have been looked upon until the 
present day as master-pieces of typography. * 

It is not necessary for us to proceed further with this sketch of 
the origin and early progress of the Art of Printing. Dr. Wetter 
has, in our opinion, clearly established its origin at Mayence, and 
annihilated for ever the claims of Strasburg ‘and Haerlem to be 
considered as the scene of its invention. ‘The assertion that the 
claims of Haerlem must be silenced for ever, after Dr. Wetter’s 
examination of them, may astonish many of our readers who have 
seen how strenuously they have been supported in the writings of 
English bibliographers. Nevertheless, the fact is as we have 
stated. ‘These claims, indeed, were never put forth until they 
were advanced by Van Zuyren in his “ Latin Dialogue upon 
the first invention of Printing,” written by him between the 
years 1550 and 1560, and which, with the exception of some few 
of the introductory leaves, has been lost. Van Zuyren was 
followed by Theodor Volckhard Coornhert, a printer at Haerlem, 
who, in 1561, published a Dutch translation of Cicero De Officiis ; 
and, in the dedication of his work to the town council of Haerlem, 
claimed the honour of the invention for that city, asserting that 
the art had been communicated to Mayence by the treachery of a 
servant. Coornhert again was followed by Guicciardini, and he 
again by the physician Hadrian Junius, who in his “ Batavia,” 
written before 1575, and printed at Leyden in 1588, relates the 
account given by Cornelis, the old bookbinder at Haerlem, of 
the pretended invention of the art of printing by his master, 
Lawrens Janssoon. Junius may be styled the Defender of the 
Faith of the men of Haerlem, and his history would be very 
satisfactory if it were only true. It wants, however, as our 
author shows very clearly, this desirable quality, which is the 
greater pity, seeing, as Lambinet says, how nicely the whole 
story is arranged: “ Junius montre quelques principes dans son 
roman. On y remarque la régle des trois unités, comme dans 
les drames ; unité d’action, de temps, et de lieu. L’art typo- 
graphique s’execute a Haerlem dans les 24 heures,” 

Dr. Wetter shows, however, that the Lawrens Janssoon who is 
the individual for whom the advocates of Haerlem claim the 
honour of the invention, could not have been in existence before 
1440, but must indeed have been contemporary with Andries- 


* One of the most splendid specimens of modern typography which we have ever 
seen, is an edition of the “‘ New Testament,” printed in letters;of gold, and enamelled, 


by De la Rue and C o., which we belicve is on the eve of publication by Messrs. 
Richter and Co. 
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sohn, who was, in fact, the first Haerlem printer, and who erected 
his printing establishment in that city, in the year 1482. Then 
showing that this Lawrens Janssoon, the man who, according to 
the confused traditions of old people, erected at Haerlem the 
first printing press ever erected in the world, had for his wife a 
Catherine, the daughter of Andries, while the man who is proved 
by historical evidence to have been the first printer in that city 
was the son of Andries,—he contends that it is only reasonable 
to suppose that this said Catherine, the daughter of Andries, was 
a sister of the printer Andries’ son, and that the printing estab- 
lishment, which had heretofore been known as that of Andries- 
sohn, must either have been founded by his brother-in-law, 
Lawrenz Janssoon Coster, or have been the common property of 
the two. This existed until 1486; and Meerman has satis- 
factorily proved that nothing of a later date is known to have 
proceeded from it. From this period until 1561, there did not 
exist any other printing establishment in Haerlem, and thus the 
confusion which existed in the traditionary accounts of the earliest 
printing establishments in that city may be readily explained. 

Another curious fact, and which in some measure demon- 
strates that Cornelis is referring to the press of Andriessohn, 
when speaking of that of Lawrens Janssoon, and thereby estab- 
lishes their identity as one and the same, is that, though he must 
necessarily have known the existence of Andriessohn’s establish- 
ment, he never once mentioned it. But he knew their identity, 
and, knowing too that Andriessohn’s press was the oldest in 
Haerlem, he supposed it to be the oldest and first in the world. 
That Cornelis, the old bookbinder, must have known of the ex- 
istence of Andriessohn’s establishment is put beyond a doubt, by 
the existence of a copy of the edition of “* Bartholomeus, Van de 
Proprieteyten der Dingen,” printed by Andriessohu at Haerlem, 
in 1485, and in which a former possessor has recorded that he 
“ bought it at Haerlem, in Cross-street, of Cornelis the book- 
binder, in the year 1492, in the month of May,” &c. It is 
unnecessary for us to enter into any further examination of the 
fable, for such it is, which Junius has put upon record on this 
subject. The few facts we have already stated sufficiently prove 
how perfectly untenable are the claims which have been put forth 
from time to time by those who would award to Holland the 
honour of being the birth-place of the typographic art, and who 
would set up the statue of Coster upon the glorious column 
which Gutenberg has erected to his own memory, 

The claims of Gutenberg to the proud title of Inventor of 
Printing are at length established, as it seems to us, beyond all 
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question. Germany has recognised them, and is preparing to do 
due honour to his memory. Gernsheim, the birth-place of 
Schoffer, saw, on the 9th of June last, a monument from the 
design of Scholl of Darmstadt, erected in honour of him who 
brought to such perfection the art which Gutenberg had invented. 
In March will Mayence have seen similar honours paid to the 
memory of its illustrious townsman. 

In the year 1832, a committee was formed for the purpose of 
collecting subscriptions, and adopting such measures as might 
be necessary for the production of a memorial to Gutenberg, 
worthy alike of his genius and of his grateful country. 

The design for this monument, which has been selected, is by 
the celebrated Thorwaldsen, and the casting of it has been 
entrusted to Crozatier of Paris. It was to have been erected in 
the course of the last year (1836), but has been delayed from 
various causes; among others from some difficulty in procuring 
the stone necessary for the pedestal, until the month of March, 
1837. The committee have not decided upon the inscription to 
be affixed to it; there being no fewer than seven different ones 
submitted to them for their decision. 

The expenses of this tribute to Gutenberg’s memory are 
estimated at from twenty-five to twenty-six thousand florins, 
for which the city of Mayence has made itself responsible, in the 
full confidence of being indemnified by the subscriptions of the 
learned and the wealthy, not only of Germany but of all 
Europe. 

We know not how far this confidence has been justified by the 
result, but we have much reason to fear that England, which 
boasts of being second to no other country in the world, either in 
civilization, or in love of the press and its liberty, has contributed 
but a very small quota to the subscription in honour of him, 
whose discovery is the strongest security which it possesses, 
that rational liberty shall be maintained for ever in the land. 
The sum stated to have been contributed to Gutenberg’s monu- 
ment by this country is so small, that we can only suppose the 
contemplated erection of such a monument has never been known 
to the intellectual classes of society in England. Where are those 
ardent patriots who once toasted at every public dinner, “ The 
Liberty of the Press—it is like the air we breathe, if we have it 
not we die!” Where are they, we say, that their guineas do not 
flow in, towards erecting a monument to the memory of him who 
invented that press? Where is the Society of Antiquaries at 
such a moment? surely they have funds sufficiently ample to 
allow of their offering a tribute to the memory of the founder of 
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Typography. Where is the Royal Society of Literature on this 
occasion! Where those noble and gentle booksellers, the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, that they do not con- 
tribute their mite to his memory, without whose invention their 
Penny Magazine would have been nought? Where the Rox- 
burghe Club? But no; one of the most learned men of Germany 
has declared that they, the printers of thirty copies of a book, are 
but as men who multiply manuscripts ; the memory of Gutenberg, 
therefore, can look for but little honour at their hands. 


Since the above was written, we have received Raumer’s His- 
torical Pocket-book for the present year, which, among other 
papers, contains one by J. D. F. Sotzman, entitled “ The earliest 
Histor y of Wood Engraving and of Printing generally ; espe- 
cially in its application to the Printing of Engravings—a contri- 
bution to the History of Art and Inventions.” This essay was 
unquestionably written before the publication of Dr. Wetter’s 
admirable volume, as the writer, who displays great industry in 
his researches, makes not the slightest allusion to that work, 
We regret this the more, because the candid spirit which directs 
his inquiries would, we are sure, had he been acquainted with 
Dr. Wetter’s views, have led him to modify, very considerably, 
many of those opinions, as to the origin of typography, which he 
now so confidently advances. 

When, where, and in what manner the typographic art arose, 
is of course one of the most important and stubbornuly-contested 
points, on which he is called upon to pronounce an opinion; and 
he differs from the views which we have advanced in the present 
article, only in so far as relates to what constitutes the germ of 
this grand discovery; or, to use his own term, as to what is 
in this instance “ the egg of Columbus.” In his opinion, the 
idea of multiplying copies of given works, by means of impres- 
sions taken in ink from engraved wooden blocks—an idea which 
he supposes to have had its origin among the inferior scribes 
who were employed in the production of books of devotion, 
popular poetry, &c., for the less wealthy classes, with the view 
of meeting the constant demand for such subjects—formed that 
first grand step which, in this as well as in all other matters, is 
proverbially the only difficulty. And this he further believes to 
have taken place in Holland—probably at Haerlem. Let not, 
however, the supporters of the Haerlem claims rejoice too 
speedily that a fresh champion has risen up among them—one 
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who sets at nought the vain pretensions of Mayence. Sotzman 
is none of these. If he awards to Holland the merit of being 
the birth-place of printing, it is because he looks upon it as the 
place where the art of producing block books was first conceived : 
not because he believes in the well-worked-up romance, with 
which Junius varied the pages of his “ Batavia,” to the great 
satisfaction, if not edification, of the worshipful burgomasters and 
town-council of Haerlem. Sotzman is indeed not only a dis- 
believer in this highly-wrought piece of fiction, but he actually - 
laughs at the credulity of the worthy managers of the comme- 
moration of Koster, or festival of Printing ; who, because the 
supposed Lawreus Janssoon, whom Junius refer red to, became a 
grandfather in 1420, and the wood before Haerlem, in which he 
made his supposed discovery, was cut down in 1425, chose the 
medium point, 1423, as the date of his invention; and accord- 
ingly fixed upon the year 1823 as the fourth centenary of that 
event. 

As we have already observed, his own only reason for looking 
upon Holland as the country where printing took its rise 1s 
founded on the fact of his considering block-printing as the grand 
discovery from which all the others have necessarily resulted. 

That the invention of block- -printing formed a very important 
preliminary step to that far more valuable discovery, the employ- 
ment of moveable type, we are of course ready to admit; it 
might, moreover, have been a necessary step, but this we doubt ; 
but that block-printing should necessarily, and as a natural con- 
sequence, lead to Gutenberg’s inestimable discovery, is directly 
disproved by one well- established fact. The Chinese printed 
books from solid blocks as early as the tenth century, and con- 
tinue to do so even up to the present moment. No Chinese 
Gutenberg has yet appeared in the celestial empire. 

Gutenberg i is recognized by Sotzman as the inventor of move- 
able ty pe—according to our views, therefore, as the inventor of 
printing—and Mayence as the seat of his discovery. This guestiv 
vexata, which has so long agitated the world of letters, may now 
therefore be looked upon as “set at rest for ever. 





Arr. VILL— Historische Werke von Arnold Herrmann Ludwig 
Heeren. ister Theil. Versuch einer historischen Entwicke- 
lung der Entstehung und des Wachsthums des Brittischen Con- 
tinental-Interesse. (Essay on an Historical Development of 
the Rise and Progress of the British Continental Interest.— 
Heeren’s Historical Works, vol. 1.) Gottingen. 


STATESMEN make little use of history. Good practical ministers 
have been bad historians, and even those who are more accom- 
plished in this branch of study are seldom guided in their mea- 
sures by the knowledge which they derive from the annals of times 
past. Without inquiring now, whether the world would have been 
better governed if history had been more carefully consulted, we 
affirm, without hesitation, that, in the particular branch of admi- 
nistration to which Heeren’s treatise introduces us, great benefit 
might have been, and great benefit may now be, derived from a 
consideration of the conduct of our ancestors and of its results. 
The “ continental interests of Great Britain” have undergone re- 
peated changes, but her geographical position is the same ; and 
it is from this that her political system ought truly to be deduced. 
In fact, although we have rung the changes of alliance, hostility, 
and neutrality with every power in Europe, the same general no- 
tions of policy have guided our ministers for two centuries or 
more. It has been the opinion of all politicians, that England 
must connect herself particularly with some one or other of the 
great continental powers; and that treaties of alliance and gua- 
ranty, sometimes with one state, sometimes with another, are 
desirable for the maintenance of her connexion with the con- 
tinent, and of her influence there. 

In following Professor Heeren through the history of this con- 
nexion, we commence with a doubt, whether this our system has 
been conducive to the safety and happiness of Great Britain. 
We speak of the system; of those principles which have been 
avowed as the rules of our foreign policy, by statesmen who have 
widely differed in regard to their application. We shall chiefly 
consider their operation during peace: the justice and necessity 
of particular wars, and the wisdom displayed in the treaties by 
which they were concluded, are topics occasionally pregnant with 
instruction; but we would now desire the attention of political 
thinkers to engagements made in the time of peace, when there 
is no wounded honour, or injured interest, or aught but a cool 
calculation of future advantages. Let us ask, how many of these 
estimates have been verified by the result? which of our engage- 
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ments have in the end produced more of safety than of peril, 
more of peace than of war? 

Those who are acquainted with our former lucubrations on 
foreign policy,* know that we are somewhat heretical as to the 
balance of power, and that we have no good opinion of guaranties; 
a perusal of the Professor's book has confirmed us in our heresy. 

According to M. Heeren, an insular power may be connected 
with the continent by four separate interests ;—1. Security; 2. 
Commerce; 3. ‘The hope of continental aggrandizement, (this, 
he says, may be excluded in treating of England;) 4, Family 
connexion between the rulers. 

“ An insular state is, by its navy, rendered more secure, but by 
no means perfectly so.” We admit it: and that we must there- 
fore maintain also an efficient army, or take care to have the 
means of raising one speedily. But we hesitate at the further 
proposition, that we ought for the same reason to “ take a part in 
the political transactions of other states.” We believe that we 
shall show, that the part which we have hitherto taken has not 
augmented the security of our island. 

If the opinion of Heeren, that “ commercial interests will not 
allow continental connexions to be neglected,” include political 
connexions, we dissent from it. If we maintain peace, and a 
liberal system of trade, and do not grasp at a monopoly, we shall 
have a profitable commerce, let the politics of the continent be 
what they may. For the further development of this principle of 
political economy, we have no space here. 

“There is yet another ground,” says our professor, “ which 
renders it impossible for an insular power, which occupies a per- 
manent place in a political system, to be indifferent to the con- 
cerns of other states.” ‘This is, ‘“‘ the maintenance of its station 
and dignity as a member of the system.” The United Provinces 
of the Netherlands, it is added by way of illustration, declined 
from the moment in which they took up a system, opposite to 
that of active interference in the affairs of Europe. 

This illustration is surely most inapt; the United Provinces 
are not an insular power. It may be true, that a small conti- 
nental power, liable to be invaded and conquered in a campaign, 
must make a friend of some power able to protect her; but our 
concern is with insular Britain. Assuredly, if she chooses to make 
herself a part of a continental system by alliances and interven- 
tion, the necessity of maintaining the character she has assumed 
will constantly mvolve her in new engagements. ‘Thus stated, 
indeed, the argument is circular. Our question is, whether she 


* See vol. viii. 50, 55, and xv. 7, 15, 
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acts wisely in putting herself in this position ; whether her dignity 
will not be effectually maintained by keeping up a respectable 
force, and showing that she can and will resent insult and resist 
aggression, without involving herself in alliances and guaranties, 

With these remarks on his introduction, we follow M. Heeren 

through the six periods into which he divides his work. 
I.* The Tudors prior to Elizabeth, 1484—1558. 

In this period the rivalry between the French and Austro- 
Spanish Houses first laid the foundation of a balance of power. 
The result was “four bloody wars between Francis I. and 
Charles V.” Each party was anxious to gain our Henry VIII. 
to his side. During the lives of Louis XII. and Ferdinand the 
Catholic, Henry had been drawn into the league against the 
French King, and had made an unimportant expedition into 
France.+ During the long contest between Charles and Francis, 
our fitful monarch took various parts. He was with Charles in the 
first war,t with Francis in the second,§ neuter in the third,|| in the 
fourth§ again with Charles, who nevertheless “ concluded a sepa- 
rate treaty, and left his ally to get out of his difficulties as he 
best could.” The junction with Francis after the battle of Pavia, 
Heeren ascribes to an apprehension on Henry’s part that Charles 
might become too powerful, but he admits that Henry’s assist- 
ance of either party was insignificant, that “ the pretended main- 
tenance of the balance of power existed only in name,” and that 
the part taken by England depended entirely upon the caprice of 
the king, the most capricious that ever wore a crown. We know 
not how far the vanity of Englishmen is flattered by the import- 
ance attributed to their alliance by the two great monarchs, or 
by the presumptuous treaty which Henry made with Charles V. 
for dividing France between them.** Of the foreign affairs of 
Henry’s reign little is now remembered, except that magnificent 


meeting in the field of the cloth of gold, at which the two mo- 
narchs— 


——— —— ——— SE 


In their embracement, as they grew together. 


This close conjunction, soon followed by open war between 
the two heroes of the splendid scene, together with the desertion 
of Henry by Charles V. in 1544, furnishes no inappropriate be- 
ginning of our narrative of friendships vowed and dissolved, of 
alliances made and disregarded. 


The brief war - with France, to which Mary was s instigated by 








* P. 210. In our extracts we have, for the sake of convenience, adopted the ac- 
curate translation of Hecren’s work, recently published by Talboys, Oxford, and made 
our reference to its pages. 


+ 1513. ¢ 1521. § 1528. |] 1535. § 1543, 
** See Bolingbroke’s Works, vol, iv. p. 54. 
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her husband, and in which she lost Calais,—no loss according to 
Heeren and to us,—proves nothing but the evil of a matrimonial 
alliance with a sovereign prince. 

IL.* Elizabeth, 1558—1603. 

“ England under Elizabeth,” says Heeren, “ raised herself to the 
first rank among nations. During this reign she first learnt her power 
and the proper sphere of her action; the old visions of conti- 
nental conquest vanished away. All the family connections by which 
England had been united with the continent had been dissolved, and in 
their place arose relations of a very different character, produced by 
neither private interest, nor vain projects of aggrandizement. Elizabeth 
has the merit of having made her private interest subservient to that of 
her nation, or at least, of having united the two, whilst her predecessors 
were guided solely by the former ; and this, notwithstanding the cunning 
and deceitfulness sometimes displayed in it, forms the principal feature of 
her glorious reign.” 

In some of these positions the German Professor is carried 
away by enthusiasm, borrowed from the English writers who 
have sung the glories of Elizabeth, which sentiment, perhaps, 
none but a female sovereign could inspire ; for it cannot fairly be 
denied, that England stood as high before the wars of the Roses, 
under Eaward III. and Henry V., as under this celebrated queen. 
But it is true that those princes had objects of personal aggran- 
disement, while Elizabeth had no private end, except the gratifi- 
cation of her vanity. Fortunately, her vanity did not seek de- 
light in extensive wars; and her unwillingness to lose either her 
popularity or her independence, by asking too much of her par- 
liaments, occasioned a parsimony which greatly cramped her 
foreign politics. [tis thus, we believe, in moderating the inter- 
ference of England in continental affairs, that her interests were 
identified with those of her people. If England now took a 
higher rank among nations, it is rather owing to the chivalrous 
and poetical character of particular heroes, to the bravery and 
enterprize of her seamen and traders, to internal peace, under a 
skilful, though arbitrary, domestic administration. These, rather 
than the arts of diplomacy, were the causes of England’s greatness. 

Professor Heeren regards, as the most splendid proof of the 
superior practical ability of Elizabeth, the maintenance of peace, 
or rather the avoiding of open war for nearly thirty years with 
Philip IL. of Spain, with whom (from her refusal of his hand) 
she had a personal ground of quarrel, as well as that which was 
afforded by her support of the protestant interest. Protes- 
tantism was, as he truly observes, the foundation of her foreign 
as well as of her domestic policy, and her protection of this 


* P, 221. 
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religion throughout Europe gave, as Mr. Canning said, in 1823,* 
a distinctive character to the politics of her reign, which renders 
them unfit for comparison with our times, The question, there- 
fore, whether the half-avowed and scanty succour which Eliza- 
beth gave to the Hollanders, accompanied always by assurances 
to Philip of her desire to preserve their allegiance to Spain, was 
really the part of a magnanimous sovereign, is not immediately 
relevant to our inquiry. Much of the apparent management, 
which Heeren, in a well-chosen term, ascribes to the practical 
ability of Elizabeth, certainly arose out of divisions in her coun- 
cil, where some, evidently not the least discreet of her councillors, 
gave her this advice ;—we wish that they could now repeat it in 
Downing Street. 

“The queen to intermeddle no further in the Netherlandish affairs, 
but to strengthen and fortify ber own kingdom; to engage all her good 
subjects daily more strictly to her by her bounty and clemency ; to re- 
strain the bad ; gather money ; furnish her navy with all sorts of provi- 
sion; provide the Lorder towards Scotland with stronger garrisons, and 
maintain the ancient military discipline in England, (as if the same were 
of late adulterated and corrupted by the Low-Country war). So would 
England become impregnable ; and she on every side be secure at home, 
and a terror to her enemies. That this was the best way for those who 
had two powerful neighbours, to prevent war; for no man would will- 
ingly provoke those whom he saw to be provided of money and strength, 
backed with the love of their subjects, and ready and prepared to take 
revenge. Great indiscretion therefore it were, to spend money and sol- 
diers, which are, as it were, the vital spirits of war, in a foreign quarrel, 
in behalf of other princes, or indigent states, (and these subject to an- 
other,) who will always be expecting fresh relief, or else out of necessity 
and ingratitude will at length provide for their own state and security, and 
neglect their first helpers. Whereof the English had heretofore had 
experience in France, to their cost, in the quarrel of the Burgundian, and 
not long since also in the defence of the Protestants there.” t 


Heeren’s notion that Elizabeth gave scanty supplies to the Dutch, 
because such were best calculated to develop their resources, is 
a gratuitous refinement. Her conduct, if not sufficiently ac- 
counted for by ministerial differences, by constitutional irresolu- 
tion, and an inherent love of mystification, is also to be ascribed, 
in part, to an indisposition (of which we shall presently meet 
with an avowal) to encourage a revolt. 

It did not occur, observes Heeren, to Elizabeth, while she fan- 
cied that “ she was raising up a state which would never be able 
to act in opposition to British influence,” that the infant republic 
would become a rival to her own kingdom in commercial great- 


* See our vol. viii, 405. t Camden, in Kennet, ii, 508, year 1585, 
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ness. She did not foresee, he might have added, that the fleets 
of that infant state would in less than seventy years be engaged 
with those of her own country ; and be more than once, in after 
times, combined with those of Spain as well as France, in hos- 
tility to England. It does not necessarily follow that, if Eliza- 
beth could have looked into futurity, her conduct ought to have 
been different ; but the facts furnish one among many proofs of 
the hopelessness of all attempts to establish, any where, a per- 
manent, uniform, and beneficial interest. 

After a long course of hesitation, Elizabeth took a decided 
part, and war with Spain followed. Unquestionably the defeat 
of the Armada, though brought about by adverse elements as 
much as by the skill and bravery of our English seamen, was a 
great event, the consequence of which did not soon pass away. 
The spirit which Elizabeth displayed upon the threat of inva- 
sion was calculated to excite and encourage her people, and to 
raise the English character in Europe. 

But this glorious result is not to be ascribed to the previous 
policy of Elizabeth; it would have been produced at any period 
of her reign by an attack from Spain; and, perhaps, if her pre- 
vious conduct had been more clear and straightforward, the ag- 
gression might have been more entirely without justification. 

Professor Heeren traces to this war with Spain the rise of our 
commercial greatness. ‘ We sought and encountered,” he says, 
“our enemies on distant seas, and thus were sown the seeds of 
many new branches of commerce, since England now sought to 
appropriate to herself her own carrying trade.” We are not 
aware of any measure taken with this particular view; but un- 
questionably our mercantile and our military marine were in those 
days more closely connected, and voyages made for booty or 
conquest may have ultimately opened channels of peaceful 
traffic. Nevertheless, much as we have been accustomed to 
honour the memory of Sir Francis Drake, we cannot approve of 
the predatory, if not piratical, warfare, which he carried on 
against the Spaniards, long before the war broke out, and for 
which he was rewarded with knighthood by Elizabeth, to whose 
policy this half-avowed warfare was too exactly conformable. 

The political game which Elizabeth played in France sur- 
passed in subtlety, as Heeren tells us, even that which she carried 
on in the Netherlands. It was a case of coquetry, personal and 
political, which has never been equalled ; and we really know of 
no one advantage, in profit or honour, which these mystifications 
produced. However, this is not a case of alliance or guaranty ; 
the interest created by this matrimonial diplomacy was in its na- 
ture transient, and has entirely passed away. Of the policy of 
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assisting the Hugonots, as Elizabeth assisted them against 
Henry III. without breaking with France, we have much doubt. 
Elizabeth too, “‘ being a prince herself, was doubtful to give com- 
fort to subjects.”* But she possessed, at least at one time, the 
legitimate notion of keeping the neighbouring parts of France 
out of the hands of the Guises, enemies to her and to the protes- 
tant religion.+ The case is not likely to occur again ; no respect- 
able sovereign of France would now permit England to give suc- 
cour to his revolted subjects, whether religion or any other cause 
occasioned the revolt. The agreements for combined opposition 
to Spain, which Elizabeth concluded with Henry LV. after this 
prince became entitled to the French throne, were attended 
by the usual consequences. Each party complained of insuffi- 
cient co-operation ; and it is true that the co-operation was nei- 
ther cordial nor effective. The defensive and offensive alliance 
concluded in 1596 was followed, so soon as 1598, by the separate 
peace of Vervins, against which Elizabeth in vain protested. 

We have taken no notice of Elizabeth’s doings in Scotland, be- 
cause, happily, that is no longer a foreign country. And this is 
an important fact, in the consideration of the reign of Elizabeth 
and of all that preceded it. Until the union of the two crowns, 
the English government did not administer the affairs of an 
island. There was at all times a dangerous relation between 
Scottish politics and those of our continental neighbours ; and in 
the time of Elizabeth this connexion had acquired a peculiar in- 
terest, affecting not only her religion, but her throne. All 
remarks, therefore, on insular policy, are inapplicable to a period 
prior to the accession of James I., the first of our monarchs who 
governed the entire island. 


t Ill. The Stuarts, 1603—1689. 


Professor Heeren, like other writers, contrasts James with his 
predecessor. ‘The re-action which took place, as he says, on the 
accession of this prince, he ascribes to the hatred which the king 
bore to the Puritans, and his almost avowed partiality for Catho- 
licism. To this partiality he traces, with more of protestant zeal 
than of accuracy,§ the peace with Spain, and the transactions with 


* Cabala, p. 143. + Turner, iv. 141. t Page 231. 

§ Heeren says (p. 232), that James in “ his very first speech to parliament declared 
in such plain words that Catholicism, (excepting the doctrine of the papal supremacy, 
which was detestable to him from its limiting the regal power, ) was the religion of his 
heart, that it could not but destroy once and for ever the confidence of the nation in 
their king.” We have no space for domestic matters ; but we must just observe, that 
we differ widely from Heeren in his estimate of this speech. With the exception of 
certuin passages in which he dwells perhaps a little too much upon his natural and in- 
herent supremacy, the speech is a good speech. What the king says of the Catholics 
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the Netherlands. ‘‘ No single advantage was gained by the 
peace of 1604.” Hume takes a more favourable view of this 
treaty: between Spain and England, he observes very justly, there 
was really nothing to settle. 

But, “ the Netherlands were left to their fate.” Now, in con- 
sidering the treaty of 1603 as involving a departure from the 
policy of Elizabeth, historians forget that the last treaty which 
Elizabeth made with the States (1598), not only tended to reduce 
within narrower limits and less favourable terms her succour to 
the Dutch, but provided for the case of a separate peace with 
Spain. It is possible, and not improbable, that she would not, 
five years afterwards, have taken so long a step towards the utter 
abandonment of the cause of the Dutch, as her successor took 
when he promised to give no further assistance. But there is 
really no difference which amounts to a contrast. The plan of 
James’s ministers, avowed to their own agents, was to continue to 
give assistance, in evasion of the treaty; and it is even said that 
there was a secret understanding with Spain to this effect ; * 
there is surely nothing here to offend an admirer of the mystifying 
policy of the queen. 

Judged by the events which followed, James’s policy was good ; 
in three years a peace was concluded with Spain and the United 
Provinces. It may be true that, as we are told by Heeren, in the 
mediation of this truce Henry IV. of France had a greater share 
than James; and it even may be true—at least it is easily said— 
that “ Elizabeth would have taken to herself the credit of the ne- 
gociation.” We grant freely that the well-founded opinion pre- 
valent in Europe of James’s aversion to war made his negociations 
inefficient. Our question is, ‘To what good purpose would nego- 
ciation have been effectual, under the more vigorous administra- 
tion of Elizabeth ? 

Heeren passes over, with one well-merited remark on the 
weakness of James, and so shall we, because it can have no bear- 
ing upon any question of principle, the affair of the Spanish 
match. But he accuses James of “ betraying the continental in- 
terests of England,” in withholding aid from his son-in-law, the 
Elector Palatine. Now, in so far as James was influenced, upon 
the question of interfering in Bohemia, by the fear of offending 
Spain and losing the Infanta, or by his own notions of royalty, 


is no more than has been paraphrased in some of the most effective speeches upon the 
Catholic question. Indeed, if this communication to parliament be compared with 
those of Elizabeth, who on one occasion commanded the Commons “ that no bills touch- 
ing matters of state, or reformation of causes ecclesiastical, be exhibited,” (Parl. Hist. i. 
889,) it will not justify a charge of special arrogance against James. 

* See as to this, Parl. Deb. 1819, xl. 1096, 
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and sacrificed his public duty to his personal feelings, he was 
weak and even culpable; but it does not follow that his policy 
was hurtful. It is not shown how the interests of England were 
concerned in the establishment of the Elector Palatine on the 
throne of Bohemia. The truth is, Heerenis affected with much 
of the feeling which actuated James’s parliament, and would 
approve of a war for the general advancement of the protestant 
interest. 

It should be added, that King James did, at one time, send out 
a force to the support of the protestant princes of Germany. Is 
the contrast with Elizabeth found in the scantiness of this auxili- 
ary force? It is true that the power of England, as wielded by 
James, “ sank into so much insignificance as almost to become 
the ridicule of Europe.” But Heeren has not shown, that this 
power, under his predecessor, had turned the scales in the politi- 
cal balance of Europe. This is really a style too loose for a 
grave professor, instructing persons less learned than himself, 
Whose fates, we ask, were balanced? To what side was the 
balance inclining? What weight, and with what effect, did 
Elizabeth throw in? 

We dispute Heeren’s conclusion, that the History of England 
under James shows “ that a neglect of her continental interests is 
with her the signal of decline.” Decline of what ? Commerce 
flourished ; the navy (as Heeren admits) was not neglected, And 
when did Englishmen exhibit more of a hardy vigour than in the 
period which immediately succeeded James? No—James made 
himself ridiculous; but he left England great and bold. The 
real contrast is, not between the measures of the two monarchs, 
but between their personal qualities. 

The reign of Charles I. affords to Heeren little matter for ob- 
servation. The king found himself involved in a war with Spain, 
which, though it “ arose from the failure of the scheme of mar- 
riage,” was the immediate result of advice given to his father by 
parliament, and accompanied by a promise of ample supplies.* 

The treaties of 1624 and 1625 with the United Provinces 
may be traced to the same origin; and the whole transaction 
illustrates the danger of founding political engagements upon a 
vote of parliament. But this and the inducements of the new 
parliament to’ withhold supplies from Charles I, are domestic 
considerations to which we shall no further advert. 

The war with France began for no sufficient or intelligent 
reason, though the support of the Protestants was made a pre- 
text. Even Heeren disapproves of this new instance of con- 


* 1621, Parl. Hist, I, 1598. 
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nexions with the continent. Nor does he even mention the per- 
mission given by Charles to the Marquis of Hamilton to join 
Gustavus Adolphus with 6000 men. 

Cromwell’s war with the Dutch arose out of commercial and 
colonial rivalry, and the pretensions of England, which Cromwell 
knew well how to assert, to maritime pre-eminence. The war 
with Spain had a similar origin, and perhaps uot a perfect justifi- 
cation: both these wars are in great part to be ascribed (we here 
agree with the professor) to Cromwell’s personal ambition and 
policy, and the energy of his warlike character. Under him the 
British navy, which had not been neglected under the Stuart 
kings, acquired fresh laurels. On the whole, however, M. Hee- 
ren says much less than is usual in celebration of the energetic 
foreign policy of the Protector ; he ascribes to him great and un- 
accomplished projects, not only for the extension of commerce 
and acquisition of colonies, but for the renewal of ‘‘ conquests on 
the continent.” Without going further into details, we may ob- 
serve that Cromwell unquestionably restored the English charac- 
ter in Europe; and this because it was well known that he could 
and would fight, and fight hard, for the honour or interests of 
England; and that no Englishman would, under his government, 
sustain an unredressed injury from a foreign state. 

We look in vain, it is truly said, for fixed principles under the 
remaining Stuarts; whose foreign policy was made subservient 
to their personal interest and plans of domestic ambition. The 
case of English kings bribed by France is one which we no 
longer consider of possible occurrence ; on this account we do 
not examine the transactions of Charles II. with France and with 
the States General, although they furnish pregnant instances of 
unstable diplomacy and broken faith. 

To one treaty, unnoticed by Heeren, we advert for an illustra- 
tion of the great change of relations which even twenty years 

roduce. England made, in 1669, during a lucid interval of the 
French mania, a treaty of alliance and general guaranty with 


Spain, for the particular purpose of securing Holland from 
attack. 


IV.* William ITI. and Anne, 1689—1714. 


“ The merit of having laid the foundations of those conti- 
nental interests, which have lasted to our time, belongs undoubt- 
edly to William.” Rivalry with France, a principle which, 
according to our professor, was then established for ever, now 
succeeded Protestantism as “ the soul of British policy.” This 


* P, 243. 
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rivalry has occasioned and prolonged wars in all parts of the 
world, yet “ it is undoubtedly a false estimate which would assert 
that the evils thence resulting, undeniable as they are, outweigh 
the advantages which have sprung from the same source.” This 
position the professor supports by examples from ancient and 
modern history, in the tone which he probably uses in addressing 
the young men on the advantages of emulation. This line of 
argument is pursued at some length and greatly overcharged. 
Military strength, no doubt, is augmented by use; mercantile 
enterprize, and even social improvement, excited by competition : 
but surely, what we are now to quote is fanciful :— 


* It was this which drew out the noblest qualities of both nations,— 
it was this which preserved that love of freedom and independence which 
is founded on patriotism,—it was this which kept alive the most lofty 
feelings of the human race,—it was this which not only brought to per- 
fection the civilization of these nations, but also planted the seeds of 
European refinement in the most distant parts of the globe; and thus, 
what in the eyes of short-sighted mortals was frequently considered the 
source of misery and calamity became in the hands of Providence the 
means of producing and diffusing the perfection of our race.” 


The love of freedom in England did not arise from her rivalry 
with France, nor did it flourish most abundantly while we were 
engaged in war. No one of the lofty feelings which characterize 
either nation has been kept alive by their rivalry, unless it be the 
passion for military glory. Rivalry among nations always will 
exist, as amongst individuals ; it is useless, therefore, to contro- 
vert an opinion which Heeren appears to entertain, that a nation 
ought to seek a rival for the sake of the benefit to be derived 
from the rivalry. This opinion, especially if applied to rivalry 
in war, we condemn upon the clearest principles of right and 
wrong. 

At the accession of William, the rivalry between France and 
England was at a height sufficient for the theory of Professor 
Heeren. Even during the reign of Charles II., while the govern- 
ment was in the French interest, and indeed for that very reason, 
the people were opposed to France. To the ancient causes of 
jealousy had been added the connection between the French 
alliance and the Stuart projects for establishing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion and an arbitrary government. William’s feelings, 
as a Protestant, a Dutchman, and a Prince of the German em- 
pire, interested in resisting the encroachments of Louis XIV., 
especially on the side of Mlanders, were, in regard to France, 
quite in unison with those of the English who opposed the 
Stuarts before the Revolution, and now of nearly the whole 
VOL. XIX. NO, XXXVII. L 
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English nation; for few, even among the Jacobites, had any 
kindly disposition towards France. 

Heeren observes in this place, that the colonial system of this 
country was now much extended, and hence resulted that unfor- 
tunate confusion of the colonies (that is, in geographical posi- 
tion), from which differences and wars have arisen. ‘The remark 
is just, but misplaced ; no such cause operated at this time to 
produce rivalry between France and England. The declaration 
of war set forth some commercial grievances, but none arising 
from the contiguity of colonies. On the contrary, colonial 
matters were rather more likely to occasion jealousies between 
the two countries now momentarily united under William. 

It is however, on the whole, justly observed by Heeren, that 
“ the interests of religion, of independence, and of commerce, 
were now involved in an extraordinary manner with the interests 
of the sovereigns themselves.” Independence, religion, and Wil- 
liam’s own interests together, constituted the cause of England 
at this period. But it is remarkable that Heeren does not men- 
tion the maintenance of the Revolution, and the new settlement 
of the crown of England, among the causes and objects of the 
war of 1689. The support which Louis gave to the deposed 
James was quite sufficient to cause and justify war, independently 
of the reasons arising from the encroachments of the French 
king on the continent. William would unquestionably have been 
glad enough to bring England into the league of Augsburg, and 
perhaps Louis’s warning against Holland would have been a suf- 
ficient inducement to the English parliament to concur with him ; 
but the more immediate, unquestionable, and English cause of 
that war was, the assistance given by the King of France to the 
late King James. 

In this view it was strictly a defensive war; but the accession 
of England to the first Grand Alliance, while it included a league 
with Austria, Spain, and Holland, for the maintenance of West- 
phalia and the Pyrenees, and an engagement fo use all their 
forces to obtain the Spanish monarchy for the Emperor, charac- 
terize a war for the maintenance of the balance of power. The 
Grand Alliance, as Heeren says, “ gave to the politics of Western 
Europe the character by which they were afterwards peculiarly 
distinguished. From this time, too, the maintenance of the Bel- 
gian provinces was one of the leading maxims of the continental 
policy of England.” ‘In her subsequent policy, England 
merely continued to build upon the foundations which were here 
laid. 

The extensive engagements into which England now entered 
gave her unquestionably a great advantage in her own battle with 
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France ; a battle which her internal divisions respecting the crown 
and government rendered her certainly less capable of fighting 
single-handed. It is not impossible that, if England had re- 
fused to enter into this anti-gallican league, and to become a 
party to the arrangements for the security of the German em- 
pire and the maintenance of the house of Austria, she would 
have derived no assistance from the allies in those points which 
more peculiarly affected her. Holland, a state which she was 
bound to defend, and which was now the country of her sovereign, 
might have been sacrificed, and her own powers of resisting 
invasion, at this time peculiarly dangerous, much diminished, 

Moreover, it might have been difficult to qualify the co- 
operation. If England had said, “ We are with you upon the 
question of the Netherlands, and we will oppose the aggrandize- 
ment of France upon the Rhine or in Germany; but we are not 
prepared to fight for the whole Spanish monarchy ;” not only 
would the Emperor, a most important person in the alliance, 
have been discontented and affronted, but all Europe would have 
believed that William had some continental scheme of his own, 
or his English ministers some project of colonial aggrandize- 
ment, 

These were forcible reasons for the accession of England to 
this great confederacy, What we are anxious to mark is, that 
chey were peculiar reasons. It is therefore that we do not ex- 
amine them more critically; they have no reference to a period 
in which the whole strength of England could be united against 
a foreign invader, : 

Yet of these extensive objects for which England engaged her- 
self in 1689, the peace of Ryswick accomplished few. It made 
no provision for the Spanish succession, nor did it secure (with 
a single exception) any one of the more English objects. It 
provided no additional security for Holland or the Netherlands, 
and settled not one of the commercial questions which were 
enumerated among its — causes; It provided assuredly for 
the acknowledgment of King William’s title to the throne of 
England, an acknowledgment forgotten almost as soon as made, 

Soon after the incomplete arrangement of Ryswick, King 
William began to supply so much of the deficiency as regarded 
the Spanish inheritance. Of these negociations M. Heeren says 
truly, that 


“‘ England became deeply involved in continental politics, and even if 
Louis XIV. had not forced her to war by recognizing the Pretender, 
contrary to the provisions of the treaty of Ryswick, she would scarcely 
have been able to preserve her neutrality. A contest was pending, 
upon the result of which, according to the principles of the policy of 
L2 
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that time, whether just or not, depended the maintenance of the po- 
litical balance of Europe.” 


From these expressions we collect that Heeren himself is not 
quite satisfied of the wisdom of these partition treaties, the sub- 
stance of which (omitting subordinate provisions) may be thus 
shortly stated *:—By the first, concluded between England, 
France, and Hoiland, the two Sicilies, with the ports of Tus- 
cany, and the province of Guipuscoa, were allotted to the 
Dauphin; Milan to the Archduke Charles ; and the rest of the 
Spanish monarchy to the Electoral Prince of Bavaria. This 
favoured prince died, and the same parties again took upon 
themselves the disposal of the vast inheritance of Charles IL., 
and now added the duchy of Lorraine to the allotment of the 
Dauphin, compensating the duke by the cession of Milan. Spain, 
with all the rest, was now given to the Archduke Charles. ‘These 
arrangements were made without the consent or knowledge of 
the King of Spain, or of the Emperor, to whom the Grand 
Alliance had assured the whole Spanish monarchy. It appears 
to have been doubted, whether that stipulation was or was not 
still in force. ‘+ We do not remember to have seen it mentioned, 
—probably, indeed, it was not known at the time to the Tory 
opposition, who might fairly have used it,—that in the negocia- 
tion for the Partition Treaties there was a suggestion that England 
should have Mahon or some other ports in the Mediterranean. 
William appears not to have insisted upon this; his great poiut 
was the Netherlands, and he preferred a French prince at Madrid 
to a French garrison in Luxemburg. 

Modern writers generally condemn these treaties, whereby a 
whole monarchy was parcelled out, without the justification or 
provocation of war, by strangers having no legal claim to any 
part of it.¢ Whether, upon the principles of the balancing 


* 11th Oct. 1698. Koch, ii. 10. 

t King William to Pensionary Heinsius, 16th April, 1698. Hardwicke Papers, 
ii. 343. The breach of the engagement with the Emperor constituted one of the ar- 
ticles of impeachment against Lord Somers for the Partition Treaty. See the first four 
articles, and the answers of Lord Somers, in which he takes no notice of this par- 
ticular. Parl. Hist. v. 1266. 

t Hardwicke Papers, ii. 546, 350. 

§ Mr. Macaulay has lately defended the Partition Treaties in his review of Lord 
Mahon’ s History of the Succession War, against the charge of making the partition 
“ without the slightest reference to the states so readily parcelled and allotted.” He 
justifies William by mentioning various treaties from the Pyrenees to Vienna, in which 
nations have disposed of territory for the supposed general good. Upon this we ob- 
serve, 1, that one wrong will not justify another; but 2, that most of these treaties 
were made at the end of a war, in reference to countries conquered by one or other 
party. Buotitis further argued, that the object of the treaties was the same with 
that of the subsequent war, and that the danger which was sufficient to justify the 
war was sufficient to justify the treaty : and certainly, if England and the other powers 
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system, they are utterly indefensible, it is rather for the advocates 
of that theory to determine. It is enough for us that these sti- 
pulations were utterly useless. Well, indeed, might the plain- 
dealing William be surprised at the liberality displayed by the 
French in this negociation, It was easy for these unscrupulous 
diplomatists to consent to an unequal division of the spoil, pre- 
pared as they were to defeat the whole scheme by their intrigues ; 
a result which we may always expect when we go beyond that 
which we have a right to require and are able to maintain. In 
the present instance the king did not even attempt to stand by 
his bargain. Unwillingly, no doubt, but from dire necessity, and 
because England would not go readily to war against speculative 
dangers, William acknowledged the King of France’s grandson 
as King of Spain, again putting by the house of Austria. 

Lord Mahon * has celebrated the wise policy of King William 
in acknowledging Philip V. and “ biding his time” for a success- 
ful opposition. 

It is probable that he would have declared war without loss of 
time, if he had found his Parliament willing to support him ;+ 
but he made a wise use of the experience which the failure of the 
first Grand Alliance and of the Partition Treaties had furnished, 
in moderating the views of his continental allies, or in limiting, at 
least, his own participation in them. In the new treaty which 
William and the States General made with the Emperor, there 
was no longer mention of the whole Spanish monarchy; they 
stipulated only to unite their efforts for procuring for the Empe- 
ror a full satisfaction for his rights, and with.this view to attempt 
the conquest of the Spanish Netherlands, Milan, the Sicilies, and 
the Tuscan ports. The security of Great Britain and of Holland 
was the other main object of the alliance, and it was agreed that 


were justified in fighting to prevent the addition of the Spanish monarchy to the pos- 
sessions of the house of Bourbon, they were justified in negotiating with the same 
view. But this remark does not justify the conclusion of the treaty, otherwise than 
upon a full communication with all parties concerned, still less does it justify the de- 
sertion of our ally. In fact, moreover, England did not go to war for the balance 
of power; she had a sufficient cause of war in her own wrongs. Mr. Macaulay con- 
demns the provisions of the Partition Treaties, because there was no chance of their being 
executed.— Edin. Rev. lvi. 499. 

* War of Succession, p. 41. 

t The king made no direct application to Parliament which was refused; both 
houses gave general promises of support, and the Commons addressed the king specifi- 
cally to negociate with the States General and other potentates for the mutual safety of 
their kingdom, and of the States General, and the general security of Europe ; and 
they partially requested him to preserve the treaty of the 3rd of March, 1677-8, 
which was a defensive alliance with the States. But they condemned the Partition 
Treaties, and impeached their supposed authors, and they did not vote the meaus of a 
war. 


t Koch, ii. 28, 
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neither party should make peace without common consent, after 
having secured satisfaction for the Emperor and the safety of the 
Dutch, and provided that the crowns of France and Spain should 
not be united. 

These terms did not go beyond the necessity of the case, if we 
admit two things (which at least we shall not dispute here), 
namely ; first, that we were bound by interest, or by treaty, or by 
both, to take care of the safety of the United Provinces; and, 
secondly, that their safety could not be ensured while the Spanish 
Netherlands were in the hands of France. The satisfaction of 
the Emperor was a necessary stipulation, and moreover little bur- 
thensome, inasmuch as to assign to him the Low Countries was 
precisely the arrangement best suited to the purposes of the 
alliance. 

We do not know how king William contrived, after having in 
September, 1701, concluded this treaty with the Emperor, who 
was at war with France, to keep it in abeyance until he should 
find an opportunity of rousing the spirit of his people. 

Though not immediately put into execution, this treaty is not 
liable to the objections which we make to speculative or prospec- 
tive engagements. The circumstances to which it was applicable 
existed, the necessity of applying it was felt by all the parties, 
and an early application of it was desired and intended. 

The haughtiness and treachery of Louis XIV. soon furnished 
the opportunity desired, in various petty injuries, {and in the 
great wrong of acknowledging the Pretender. King William 
appealed to his people in a speech, the last which he delivered, 
which was printed with decorations in English, Dutch, and 
French ; and hung up in almost every house in England and 
Holland, as his majesty’s last legacy to his own and all Protestant 
people. This appeal was followed by the most glorious and suc- 
cessful of our wars. 

If this second Grand Alliance be tried by the result, it will be 
fully justified. In the fifth year of the war (1706) the allies had 
in their hands a treaty, whereby all the objects of the alliance 
were accomplished. Spain and the Indies, the Netherlands and 
the Milanese, would have been ceded by the house of Bourbon. 
The allies then, and again at a later period, refused to make 
peace upon these terms, and they finally obtained none so good. 
The conduct of the English ministers in rejecting the terms of 
the Hague and Gertruydenberg, and of their successors in 
making the peace of Utrecht,* is not precisely within the scope 


* Mr. Macaulay, in the article already referred to, gives an opinion in favour of the 
peace of Utrecht. 
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of our present investigation, nor can it be discussed without a 
consideration of domestic politics, for which we have no place 
here.* 

The success of the allied armies in the eatlier years of the war, 
unquestionably induced the English people, as well as the minis- 
ters, to take a higher ground than that which the prudence of 
William had selected. In 1707, both houses of Parliament laid 
before the Queen their unanimous opinion, “‘ That no peace cun 
be beneficial for your majesty or your allies, if Spain, the West 
Indies, or any part of the Spanish monarchy, be suffered to remain 
under the power of the house of Bourbon.”+ It 1s difficult, even 
for a strenuous upholder of the balancing theory, to refuse assent 
to Bolingbroke’s opinion, “ That the war was wise and just be- 
fore the change,” effected by this vote and the corresponding 
conduct of ministers, “ because necessary to maintain that equa- 
lity among the powers of Europe on which the public peace and 
common prosperity depend; and that it was unwise and unjtist 
after this change, because unnecessary to this etd, and directed 
to other and contrary ends.” t 

The modifications occasioned by the Succession war in the 
British continental policy, “‘ encreased,” according to Heeren, “ its 
strength and its sphere of action. Ist. The old connections, 
especially that with Austria, were greatly strengthened. . . . 
It is true that the alliance fell to piecés towards the end of the 
war, but still it is an example without parallel that it should have 
lasted so long; and even that the dissolution was but temporary, 
and the tie was renewed as soon as circumstances demanded it.” 

Surely, the history of our relations with Austria illustrates the 
instability more than the continuousness of the connexion. The 
tie was renewed! and how soon was it again broken? In the 
course of the next half century we shall find alliances innume- 
rable, some with and some against Austria, a fierce war to sup- 
port, and another to restrain her ! 

2nd. Our connection with Portugal was cemented by the 
Methuen treaty. This is true, and it has undoubtedly been the 
most continuous of our foreign relations. Whether the Methuen 


* The principal stipulations of Utrecht were these :—The recognition of the Hanover 
succession ; the recantation by Philip V. of his eventual claim to the throne of France, 
and the eternal separation of the two crowns; the fortifications of Dunkirk to be de- 
molished ; Hudson’s Bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, ceded by France to 
England. The Spanish Netherlands given to Austria, with a barrier for the Dutch. 
England to retain Gibraltar, and to have Minorca from Spain, and the Assiento or con- 
tract for negroes for thirty years. The Duke of Savoy to have the kingdom of Sicily: 
The Emperor to have Naples and Milan. 

+t Parliamentary History, vi. p. 609, 

¢ Botingbroke’s Works, vol. iv. p. 87. 
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treaty (now dissolved) was as advantageous as Heeren deems it, 
we greatly doubt. Nor are we of opinion that much good has 
resulted from the political connexion. From the position of 
Portugal it is desirable that she should not be our enemy. Her 
shores may make an inconvenient addition to the line of possibly 
hostile coast which France, Holland, and Spain may present to 
us. True; but these questions nevertheless arise :—Whether 
her connexion with England does not attract the enmity of our 
enemies? Whether the necessity of defending Portugal has been 
at any time burthensome to us? Whether she has been our 
friend in any war with Spain or France, in which she would not 
have been so equally without the ancient alliance ? 

3rd. Subsidies were first granted by England. Of these here- 
after. 

4th. “ The Spanish Netherlands now became the property of 
Austria, which thus became the natural ally of England; and 
when the Italian possessions of Spain were given up, partly to 
Austria, partly to Sardinia, new points of connexion arose between 
these states and England, who had already, by the possession of 
Gibraltar and Minorca, gained a firm footing in the Mediter- 
ranean.” Austria became our natural ally, as interposed between 
France and Holland, and interested in preventing the encroach- 
ments of France on the north-eastern frontier. We shall see her 
the ally of France! Our affairs in the Mediterranean have been 
little affected by the transfer of territory in Italy. Some of our 
eminent statesmen have thought Gibraltar of little value; we 
cannot so considera defensible naval station in any part of the 
world. 

It is truly added that the Assiento treaty and the acquisition of 
Nova Scotia, scattered the seeds of future wars. 

The professor invites us to conclude from the foregoing his- 
tory, that when the house of Hanover ascended the throne “ the 
continental interests of England were in their leading features 
already fixed. ... The rivalry with France was the founda- 
tion on which those relations were built.” Unquestionably the 
wars and treaties which produced these new relations grew out of 
our jealousy of the French power; but neither was that jealousy 
(a term more appropriate than rivalry), specially apparent in the 
new arrangements, nor was the new state of Europe particularly 
calculated to excite it. 

[t is true that the friendly connexion with France, which im- 
mediately followed the peace of Utrecht, was only the con- 
sequence of a family dispute of the Bourbons, and with the 
dispute itself it ceased. What occurred during the temporary 
suspension of this jealousy may, perhaps, enable us to judge, 
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whether our foreign affairs might not have been managed, at other 
periods also, without that continued reference to this rivalry with 
France, which others, besides Heeren, regard not so much as an 
historical fact as a political principle. 

To say that our continental relations were now fixed, is indeed 
a bold flight of theory above the regions of fact! 


V.* George I. II. II. to the French Revolution, 1714— 1789. 





Notwithstanding the remark with which he concludes the 
preceding section, on the fixedness of our foreign relations, 
Heeren tells us very truly, that “ the continental interests of 
England became closer and more complicated under the House 
of Hanover.” The Peace of Utrecht had left us without inti- 
mate connexions, though our alliance with the United Provinces 
and with Portugal were still in force. But England now com- 
menced an extensive course of alliances, upon the origin and 
tendency of which we cannot entirely agree with our author. 

Professor Heeren is a subject of the King of Hanover, and a 
knight of the Guelphic Order. We believe that this order, 
according to its statutes, is to be conferred upon those persons 
ouly who have rendered sigual services to the kingdom of Hano- 
ver. Heeren earns his star and riband by a confident rejection 
of the opinion entertained by English politicians,—that, during 
the reigns of George I. and George II., the interests of Hanover 
constituted the main foundation of the policy of England. It is, 
perhaps, from being hampered by this partial feeling, that Heeren 
is less clear than usual in his history of the tr ansactions of 1714— 
1720. 

He ascribes “ the long chain of political connexion” which 
that period introduced, altogether to the existence of a Pretender. 
Great vigilance, certainly, and the cultivation of powerful friend- 
ships, were required by a circumstance which gave the only possi- 
ble chance of success to a hostile invasion of ‘England; and thus 
may some of the alliances of this period be justified. But we 
must look elsewhere to account for the creation of new points of 
contact and the provocation of new enmities, which characterized 
the policy of our first German king. 

It was obviously probable that an enemy of England would 
make common cause with the Pretender; but it will soon appear, 
that powers which had no thought of quarrelling with England 
espoused the cause of the Pretender to the English throne, 
because they had a quarrel with the Elector of Hanover, who 








© P. 258. 
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happened to be also King of England. his truth, indeed, 
Heeren appears in the sequel* to suspect. 

We ascribe, in some measure, to electoral politics, even the 
first alliance} which George I. made; it might have been from a 
desire to have powerful allies in case of an attack from France 
and the Pretender, that he entered into a defensive league with 
the Emperor ;{ but the imperial confirmation of the purchase of 
Bremen and Verden, and with that view, the conciliation of the 
court of Vienna, were probably motives equally powerful with 
the Elector-King. At all events, no good resulted from this 
commencement of the voluminous diplomacy of George L., for, 
within one year, he made another treaty of alliance, which gave 
great umbrage to his imperial friend. 

This was the Triple Alliance between England, the States, and 
France.§_ France was now, in the revolution of affairs, allied 
with England, for the purpose of enforcing against Spain the 
stipulations of the treaty of Utrecht, brought about by our con- 
test with France and Spain jointly ! 

It is easy to account for this unwonted connexion, by the 
particular circumstances in which the two branches of the House 
of Bourbon were placed; and to regard these circumstances as 
fortuitous accidents which happened to counteract the dangerous 
tendency of the Peace of Utrecht. ‘The grand projects of Albe- 
roni,—the more immediate occasion of the union with France,— 
his schemes for displacing the Regent, and securing to Philip V. 
the preferable succession to the crown of France; for dethroning 
George I.; and for recovering the lost possessions of Spain,— 
had assuredly not been foreseen. But the opposing interests of 
the houses of om and Orleans were not entirely unforeseen ; || 


= P. 289. 

+ The treaty of 6 Feb. 1716, with the Dutch, was a renewal of the former alliance. 
To this treaty of renewal an article was added (Koch and Schoell, ii. 177), stipulating 
that the casus faderis should be deemed to exist, not only when one of the two allies 
should be attacked, a main armée, but when a neighbour should make preparations for 
war against either of them, or should threaten them, either by. extraordinary levies, or 
in any other manner, so that the ally should be obliged, by just apprehensions, also 
toa > To this article, says Koch, England appealed in 1779. (Ann. Reg. p. 422, 
429, 

¢ 25 May, 1716. 

§ Horace Walpole says, that France proposed this alliance ; and offered to stipulate 
for the neutrality of the Low Countries, in the event of a war with the Emperor ; 
whereupon Townshend said, “ None but France, who is used to contrive such amusing 
schemes, could pretend to propose to stipulate with a third power a neutrality for do- 
minions belonging to another, who may not consent to it. For what could such a 
convention between the French and the Dutch signify, if the Emperor, who is master 
of the country, should not think it for his interests to second it!”—Core’s Sir R. Walpole, 
i, 89, 

|| Although we cannot immediately find it in the un-indexed correspondence of Bo- 
lingbroke, we are confident that he laid stress upon this expected rivalry. 
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and it was in the nature of things that the new King of Spain 
should become more and more of a Spaniard, and that all the 
ordinary causes of jealousy should operate, under the Bourbon, 
as under the Austrian, dynasty. Granted, however, that the 
community of interests with the government of France was an 
event upon which we could not reckon,—the more improbable 
such an occurrence was, the more strongly does it illustrate the 
uncertainty of political speculations, and the consequent impo- 
licy of contracting engagements adapted to only one state of 
affairs. 

Assuredly, the Triple Alliance arose out of English interests. 
Heeren takes great pains to prove that certain transactions with 
the northern powers, which shortly preceded it, were equally 
English in their origin. Carrying us back to the latter years of 
the seventeenth century, he tells us, that England had usually 
sided with Denmark in her wars with Sweden, which did not 
prevent the Danes from joining with Holland against her—(how 
many more such instances will satisfy us?)—in the war which 
was terminated at Breda. In 1700, England had mediated and 
guaranteed a peace between the two northern powers, at Traven- 
dahl.* During the wars of Queen Anne, England attended little 
to the North, only watching lest Sweden should join her enemies. 
When she resumed her attention to northern affairs, after the 
Peace of Utrecht,a new power had acquired importance, namely, 
Russia. And a question, as Heeren says, arose, or as, perhaps, 
would be said more correctly, might have arisen, in what point 
of view was England to regard the growth of Russia, in reference 
to her own interests? We know not how or when this question 
was discussed in an English cabinet; but this country was soon 
involved in the affairs of the North, by a transaction which Hee- 
ren labours hard to connect rather with English than with Ger- 
man politics. Ina war between Sweden and Denmark, in which, 
notwithstanding our treaties, we had taken no part, the Danes 
had obtained possession of Bremen and Verden, part of the 
German possessions of Sweden. ‘These duchies Sweden sold to 
Hanover in 1715, by a treaty which also stipulated that George, 
as Elector of Hanover, should declare war against Sweden. And 
to support this war, George, now also King of England, sent a 
British squadron to join the Danes in the Baltic. England, it is 
true, had, or made, some complaints against Sweden for unex- 
plained impediments put in the way of her Baltic trade; but the 
expedition had no reference to these. The quarrel with Sweden 














* There was also a defensive alliance between England and Sweden, not only for 
mutual defence, but for the preservation of the tranquillity of Europe.~ (Koch, xiii. 
p> 172.) 
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was German, and German only. The Czar now attacked Meck- 
lenburg and threatened Denmark, and we thus became embroiled 
with Russia also, Charles XII. imitated Alberoni in uniting 
with the Jacobites; the war against him thus became defensive 
of English interests, but it was not the less German in its origin . 
The Elector of Hanover made the enemy, and the King of England 
fought him. The projects of the king of Sweden were soon de- 
feated by the seizure of his treacherous minister, Gyllenberg; and 
the death of Charles himself followed.* The new government of 
Sweden made peace with George, confirmed the sale of Bremen 
and Verden, and made an alliance with him as King of England, 
especially directed against Russia.t After an attempt to show 
that Bremen and Verden, from their favourable position in 
respect of the English intercourse with Germany, were valuable 
acquisitions to England,—(which position, to be true, must sup- 
pose the politics of England and Hanover to be always identified,) 
—Heeren admits that, in this alliance against Russia, England 
undertook what she was not able to perform. Nor, indeed, does 
he conceive that the repression of Russia was desirable, inasmuch 
as her growing prosperity afforded a fresh market for the manu- 
factures of England, while she furnished the English navy with 
ship-building materials in abundance.—-England, he adds, became 
passive in the north, until Russia began to take part in the west 
and south of Europe. 

The Triple Alliance was justified by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the time. So far, indeed, as it provided for the execu- 
tion of the late treaties of peace, it would have been right at any 
time. England ought not only to preserve her own faith invio- 
late, but to see that no stipulation, to which she is a party, is 
broken or evaded. This scrupulous estimate of the inviolability 
of compacts affords a powerful reason against making them. It 
might be added, that the stipulations which were now in danger 
were just of that sort which England, as a maritime power, could 
most easily enforce. 

Nothing but the disputed title to the throne justifies, as we 
conceive, the other stipulation of the treaty,—the engagement for 
reciprocal support in case of attack; and this justification rests, 
not so much upon the value of the expectation of succour from 
France, as upon the importance of securing the friendship, or 
rather, averting the enmity, of the Regent. 

The arms and the diplomacy of England were, on this occasion, 
equally successful. In pursuance of his project, for counteract- 
ing the stipulations of Utrecht, Alberoni sent a Spanish force to 


* Dec. 11, 1718. t Koch, vol. xiii. p. 288, 
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seize Sardinia, and in the next year Sicily, the respective allot- 
ments of the Houses of Austria and Savoy. England, France, 
the Emperor, and (after some unwillingness) Holland, united in 
a quadruple alliance, for enforcing terms of peace. Sicily was 
now assigned to Austria, and Sardinia to Savoy; Spain and 
Savoy were to have three months to accede, and on failure, to be 
forced into compliance. 

A particular stipulation in these terms of peace, exhibits the 
minuteness of the interference into which England was led by her 
interposition in the affairs of Spain. A settlement in Italy, 
namely, Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia, in reversion, were 
assigned to Don Carlos, the son of the second wife of Philip V., 
and from this time, as it has been truly observed, it would appear 
that Europe had no more important interest than that of procur- 
ing a sovereignty for the son of an ambitious and intriguing 
queen.* 

As Spain would not agree to these terms, a war ensued, short 
and decisive. Our naval victories in the Mediterranean} had the 
greatest share in obliging the King of Spain to accede to the 
terms; and, on the whole, although forced transfers of territory 
are never commendable, the transaction set forth in a favourable 
light the power of England and her navy. It has been said, that 
the instructions to Admiral Byng were exchanged against the 
investiture of Bremen and Verden; but they certainly might have 
emanated from a council in which King William or Lord Godol- 
phin presided. 

But now came the rage for alliances, which distinguishes the 
period. France and Spain, Spain and England, these two powers 
and France, all bound themselves in 1720 and 1721 by mutual 
guarantees, from which, as usual, England derived no advantage. 
Even to Heeren, the policy of England during the latter year of 
George I. exhibits “ no fixed plan of proceeding;” and he 
notices the ignorance of the real designs of foreign courts, which 
has often been ascribed to English governments. But he admits 
that, while the policy of the continental states was complicated, 
and dictated by personal motives, the guiding principle of British 
policy was the maintenance of peace. 

Although the treaties between France, Spain, and England 


* Koch, vol. ii. p. 171. 

t Especially that off Cape Passaro, Aug. 11, 1718. 

¢ Although we have been led perhaps further into the question of Hanoverian influ- 
ence than our plun required, we have abstained from the consideration of ministerial 
and party politics as affected by thatinfluence. For the most authentic and pleasing, 
as well as the most recent narrative of occurrences in the time of George I., we would 


refer to the first volume of Lord Mahon’s History of England, from the Peace of 
Utrecht to that of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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had accomplished the principal objects of the Quadruple Alli- 
ance, many points still remained to be adjusted, especially between 
Spain and the Emperor; and for this purpose a congress was 
appointed to meet at Cambray. The history of this meeting 
furnishes an instructive lesson to diplomatists. ‘Two years elapsed 
before preliminaries were so far adjusted as to allow the congress 
to assemble ; Charles and Philip, the late rivals for the Spanish 
throne, seemed as widely opposed as ever, and neither could be 
brought to renounce the titular sovereignty of the countries which 
he had agreed to abandon. Then the maritime powers had a 
quarrel with the Emperor about his Ostend Company; and 
fresh difficulties arose, even on the part of the Pope, in the way 
of the provision for Don Carlos, by which peace had been pur- 
chased. ‘These were so far removed as to allow the congress to 
meet in 1724, but not without a fresh guaranty on the part of 
France and England.* Then more disputes about titles, and a 
contest between the two successors of Charles V. for the sove- 
reignty of the ancient order of the Golden Fleece. 

These were formidable difficulties, but the allies must in- 
terfere still further, and recommend a wife to the young king, 
Louis XV. A Spanish infanta was selected, and actually sent 
to Paris, whence she was sent back by the French minister, 
who chose rather to marry his master to the daughter of King 
Stanislaus of Poland. And then it appeared how a small and 
personal matter might overturn the speculations of wise poli- 
ticians, The Queen of Spain became indignant, and commenced 
a clandestine negociation with her enemy the Emperor, broke 
off the congress, and became the close ally of the house of 
Austria. The queen and her upstart minister, Ripperda, dis- 
covered that Charles VI. had an object to which he was not 
less devoted than was Elizabeth Farnese herself to the aggran- 
dizement of her son. The King of Spain became the first power 
in Europe who guaranteed the pragmatic sanction, whereby the 
Austrian dominions were to pass to the Emperor’s daughter, and 
thus, each gratified in its favourite object, the courts of Vienna 
and Madrid became intimate friends, and turned upon the allies, 
who had vainly attempted to reconcile them before. The Em- 
peror agreed to support Spain, at least by good offices, in her 
endeavours to recover Gibraltar from England; and Spain gave 
to Austria commercial privileges, at which English and Dutch 
were equally offended. 

Such were the stipulations of the treaty of Vienna ;} it was 
suspected at the time that there were others, hostile to the in- 
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* Jan, 24, 1724. + April 30, 1725. 
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terests of England and of the house of Hanover. It was 
suspected that a match was in contemplation between Don Carlos 
and Maria Theresa; that the Emperor was to assist Spain in re- 
covering Gibraltar by force, and that the Pretender was to be 
aided in his attempts upon the British throne. Heeren, differing 
from Archdeacon Coxe,* deems these suspicions erroneous. But 
England and France were alarmed, and induced Prussia to join 
in a treaty at Hanover, for counteracting the alliance of Vienna. 
That alliance was strengthened by the accession of Russia, while 
the Hanover allies obtained Denmark. Prussia seceded,} having 
a separate intrigue with the Emperor, for some personal object in 
the empire, and Sweden joined first the one and then the other 
alliance. Thus Europe was divided into two great confederacies ; 
England, now entirely separated from Austria, belonged to that 
in which France also was found.§ 

There were indications of war, but none actually ensued, 
England sent squadrons to the West Indies, the Mediterranean. 
and the Baltic, but without orders to commence hostilities: and, 
although Spain laid siege to Gibraltar, the pacific dispositions of 
Walpole and Fleury averted war altogether. Charles V1. sus- 
pended his Ostend Company, and an armistice was concluded for 
seven years.|| Other matters were to be settled at Soissons, where 
another congress met, to afford fresh proofs of the instability of 
political affairs, France and England contrived to estrange 
Spain from Austria, and the union now was England, France, 
and Spain! ‘These powers made at Seville J a treaty of defen- 
sive alliance and guaranty. ‘The all-important provision for Don 
Carlos was not forgotten. It was stipulated that Spanish troops 
should occupy his intended duchies. 

Now, the Emperor was enraged, and perhaps not without 


* Austria, ch. 87. 

t Sept. 3, 1725. There was a guaranty of all possessions, a defensive alliance for 
fifteen years, a guaranty of the treaties of Westphalia and Oliva. Heeren calls it 
the treaty of Herrenhausén, 
¢ August, 1726, she joined the Vienna allies, and guaranteed the pragmatic sanc- 
tion. 

§ When these treaties were laid before Parliament, it was objected by the Tories, 
that they bound England to go to war for the king’s German dominions, contrary to 
the Act of Settlement ; whereupon it was resolved, on the motion of Henry Pelham, 
to assure the king that the house would “ support his majesty against all insults and 
attacks that any prince or power, in resentment of the just measures which his majesty 
had so wisely taken, shall make against any of his majest ’s territories or dominions, 
though not belonging to the crown of Great Britain.” this would have been very 
right, if the king’s ‘* just measures” had reference only to the interests of Great Britain. 
Feb. 16, 1726.—Parl. Hist. viii. 506. The Lords voted a similar address, 

|| Prelim. of Paris, 31 May, 1797. 

q| Nov.9, 1729; Holland acceded on 2ist, George I, had been succeeded by 
George II, on 22d June, 1727. 
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reason, at the defection of his new ally; and, on the death of the 
Duke of Parma, whose succession had been guaranteed to the 
Spanish prince, he seized that duchy. France now attached her- 
self more closely to Spain; Elizabeth Farnese, instead of re- 
lying upon the allies of Seville, declared that she was no longer 
bound by that treaty. The friendship between England and 
France grew cool; the ministers of the courts of London and 
the Hague negociated in the Austrian capital for the concerns of 
Spain, without the participation of the court of Versailles. From 
this negociation arose the second treaty of Vienna,* by which 
Austria and England were once more united. The Emperor, 
the Queen of Spain, and the maritime powers, severally obtained 
their pet objects. Charles procured the reversion of his here- 
ditary dominions for his daughter ; Elizabeth Farnese, the Italian 
duchies for her son; England and Holland, the abolition of the 
Ostend Company. 

“The interference of England,” says Heeren in reviewing the 
reign of George I.,+ “ was manifestly attended with beneficial re- 
sults to the whole political system of Europe. The preservation 
of peace was its object, and peace was either maintained or re- 
stored,”{ 1, by the Quadruple Alliance, and the defeat of the 
schemes of Alberoni; 2, by terminating, through the intervention 
of England, the war in the North, and especially by maintaining 
Sweden as an independent state. We have already expressed 
our qualified concurrence in Heeren’s approbation of the in- 
terference of England in the Mediterranean. As to the North, it 
is remarkable that Heeren does not mention, in his narrative, the 
occurrence to which he apparently refers in this summary, namely, 
the resistance offered in 1719 by the British fleet in the Baltic to 
the Czar Peter, when, in alliance with Denmark, he was ravaging 
the coasts of Sweden. Sir John Norris § joined the Swedes, and 
the Russians retired without meeting the combined fleet. Den- 
mark was persuaded to make peace, but the treaty of Nystadt 
between Russia and Sweden, which was not accomplished until 
after an interval of two years, deprived Sweden of several of her 
provinces. It is not easy to reconcile Heeren’s own remark || on 
the attempts which England now made to resist Russia,—her un- 
warranted reliance upon her navy,—and the advantage which she 
derived from the progress of Russia,~-with his present view of 
her effectual interference on behalf of Sweden. 

The beneficial effects of George’s policy Heeren sums up 
thus:—1. The security of the Hanover succession: 2. High 
consideration in the political system of Europe: 3. Peace. Yet 


~ © 46 March, 1731. 
t He probably means to include the earlier years of George II. 
¢ P. 288. § Mahon, vol. i. p. 529. || See ante, p. 156. 
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under each head he has some misgivings. He sees it possible 
that the interference of George I. on the continent may be said 
to have produced the attacks upon his throne. And he admits 
that “ particularly in the last six years of his reign, his inter- 
ference assumed the character of over-activity, without, at the 
same time, maintaining that stability which is the indispensable 
condition of all alliances; and moreover that measures were 
adopted, which nothing but a concurrence of fortunate circum- 
stances prevented from causing disastrous consequences. He 
ascribes too to this period the é//usion, that England could accom- 
plish more than was really possible by her fleets‘and by her 
subsidies. In short, he almost gives up this diplomatic reign as 
an illustration of his theory. For, although he does not qualify his 
boast of the “ high consideration” which England maintained, 
we may safely pronounce our own judgment, that that policy 
could not raise the character of England to any beneficial pur- 
pose, which provoked the hostilities which it resisted; formed 
alliances which were in their nature unstable ; set an exaggerated 
value upon its means; and only by accident preserved peace and 
averted disaster. 

Among the precipitate measures which in Heeren’s opinion 
would have led to great evils, if it had not been followed bya 
train of fortunate circumstances, the principal is the Hanover 
treaty, which separated England from Austria, “ the only 
continental power in the south of Europe with which it could 
be connected by any permanent interests."* ‘The consequence 
was the union of Prussia with Austria, for various private objects ; 
and war was prevented only by the appointment of the pacific 
Fleury to the administration in France, while Walpole was still 
minister of England. 

It appears to us that the probability of war arose from the 
treaty of Vienna and not from that of Hanover, Nor does the 
justification of the Hanover treaty rest altogether upon the exis- 
tence of the secret articles. ‘There was enough in what was 
immediately published, to show that Spain and Austria had 
united their interest with no friendly feeling towards England, 
And we are surprised that our professor, an advocate of the ba- 
lancing theory, should find fault with England for drawing closer 
the ties of her alliance with France, and also forming one with 
Prussia—those being the two powers most likely and most com- 
petent to assist her in a war with Spain and Austria. True it is 
that Prussia soon deserted this new alliance, although other 
powers joined it. Upon the principles which we are endeavour- 


* P. 286, 292. 
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ing to establish, the Hanover treaty may be condemned, but it 
was surely quite en régle; and, though we admit that it did no 
good, we cannot perceive that it did any harm; or that it added 
to the probability of war. If England is chargeable with de- 
serting Austria, the desertion is to be dated from the last four 
years of Queen Anne. [rom that time, although they had acted 
together in the Quadruple Alliance, there had been no cordiality 
between the two powers. Austria was now induced, as it is 
supposed, by corruption, to make other friends, She quitted 
England, not England her. 

The Austrian alliance is chiefly valuable to England when she 
is at war with France. At this time, England had no quarrel 
with her ancient rival; and it is the opinion, strongly expressed, 
of Heeren himself, that “ it was peculiarly our good under- 
standing with that power which was of infinite service to the 
Hanover succession in this emergency.’—p. 290. 

The following remarks are too striking to be omitted. 


“ England was now in friendship with all the world, without possessing 
a single true friend in the political senseof the term. . . . Shehad 
engaged herself in a tissue of treaties, out of which it seemed scarcely 
possible she should extricate herself. Had she been prepared to fulfil 
all her engagements, scarcely a war could have arisen in any quarter of 
Europe in which she would not have been implicated ; nay, in which 
she would not have been obliged to furnish auxiliaries in several quarters 
at once.”—p. 296. 

The elective crown of Poland now produced a war from 
which England with difficulty kept herself clear. ‘The emperor, 
united with Russia and Prussia, espoused the cause of the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, because he wished to obtain his guarantee of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, France, Spain, and Savoy took the part of 
the abdicated King Stanislaus Leczinski. All writers condemn 
Charles V1. for thus provoking the hostility of the house of 
Bourbon. His Italian dominions were soon overrun: and now 
England began to feel the inconvenience of her alliances and gua- 
rantees. Heeren says truly, that our treaty with the emperor 
was defensive only; but the line between defence and offence 
is not precisely drawn ; the belligerent and the neutral put dif- 
ferent constructions upon the treaty; and so it happened now. 
Charles Vi. invoked the treaty of Vienna, but Walpole tem- 
porized, It does not appear that he distinctly admitted or denied 
the occurrence of the casus federis; but he offered mediation in- 
stead of co-operation. ‘The United Provinces were also parties 
to the alliance; he was, perhaps, justified in refusing to act 
without them, for this is another practice incident to alliances, 
comprehending more than two parties. Is one party bound to 
assist another, whilst the third party to the treaty refuses? If 
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guarantees were to be respected, there was another which re- 
quired our interposition. England had gauranteed the treaty of 
Oliva, which forbade foreign interference in the election of a 
king of Poland; the spirit of this guaranty, perhaps, condemned 
equally both parties ; but not so thought the emperor, who 
called upon England to make good this “engagement also. Al- 
though George iL. refused, he “procured one stipulation peculiar 
to this war, whereby he accomplished an object always deemed of 
importance to England and to ber ancient ally, though he by no 
means satisfied the emperor. He obtained the consent of France 
to the neutrality of the Netherlands, and thus averted the evils 
and dangers of war from Holland. 

The events of the Polish war were unfavourable to the empe- 
ror; who concluded, under the mediation of the maritime powers, 
a treaty of peace, whereby he at length obtained from France 
the guaranty of the Pragmatic Sanction. Stanislaus was per- 
suaded to renounce the crown of Poland, retaining the empty 
title of king, with the duchies of Bar and Lorraine for his life, 
with reversion to France. To make way for this arrangement, 
the reversion of Tuscany, after the death of the then Grand Duke, 
was given to the house of Lorraine; and Don Carlos, so im- 
portant a personage in all these arrangements, was promoted to the 
throne of the Two Sicilies, resigning Parma and Placentia to the 
emperor, ‘The interests of England were little affected by these 
arrangements. If her refusal to take part in the war, and especi- 
ally to give succour to Austria, did tend to lower her character 
in the political system, it cannot be said that she suffered any- 
where through her forbearance. Prince Eugene, on the part of 
the emperor, made a forcible appeal to the English minister; setting 
forth the dangers of England from the expected aggrandizement 
of the house of Bourbon, and her inability to resist an invasion in 
favour of the Pretender, if her fleets should meet with a disas- 
ter. We are clearly of opinion that England would not have 
been justified in siding with the emperor, whereby she would 
have provoked the immediate hostility of France, for the sake 
of preventing the contingent aggrandizement of that power, and 
increased danger from future hostilities. But she would have 
taken this resolution of neutrality with more of credit, if not of 
effect, if she had not been hampered by previous and com- 
plicated engagements, which certainly exposed her to the charge 
of broken faith, and desertion of her friends, 

England was at last engaged in a war, which, though, in 
one sense, it did arise out of a treaty, was not the result of 
continental connexions or engagements, It is rather to be 
set down to the account of commerce. The treaty of Utrecht 
m2 
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had allowed to the English a limited trade to the Spanists 
ports in America; our merchants were in the habit of evad- 
ing the limitation, and the Spaniards claimed a right of search- 
ing them at sea, to ascertain whether their trade was lawful or 
not. It appears now to be a fair case of doubt, but was hotly 
taken up in England; and, though Walpole at first put an end to 
the hostile discussions which occurred, by a condition which left 
the main question open, to be considered by commissioners, he 
was urged by the House of Commons to declare war, under cir- 
cumstances which put his country in the wrong. This war with 
Spain soon merged in another, which extended over all Europe, 
and at last drew England out of the pacific system which she had 
so long pursued, 

In 1740, Oct. 10, Charles VI. died, and it was to be seen 
whether the guaranty of the Pragmatic Sanction which he had 
with so much trouble obtained from almost all the powers of 
Europe, was now to be respected. Is it too much to say that, 
with the exception of England, not one power in Europe was 
influenced by the guaranty ? 

The King of Prussia began the attack upon the young Queen 
of Hungary, and, in utter disregard of their engagements with 
her father, France,* Spain, and Sardinia, as well as Bavaria, 
joined in the confederacy ! 

The honour and interest of England, according to Heeren, 
rendered it imperative upon her to make a vigorous effort to 
save Austria. Her honour was unquestionably pledged, and her 
ministers did therefore right in assisting the Queen. Whether 
our interest required this exertion, is a more doubtful question. 

It would seem that, in those days, the people of England took 
an interest in foreign affairs. All writers tell us, that the nation 
called loudly for support to Maria Theresa. Is this interest to 
be ascribed to a jealous regard for public faith, to compassion or 
admiration excited by the young queen, or to an opinion in 
favour of Austrian connexion, and the balance of power? We 
have observed elsewhere,} upon the promptitude with which our 
government, stimulated perhaps by the opinion of the people, 
announced the intention of adhering to its engagements. ‘There 
appears to have been at no time an intention of departing from 
those engagements, but we were very unwilling to embark largely 
in the war, as the single ally of Austria; and the King of Prus- 


* Heeren appears scarcely aware that France, as well as England, hesitated about 
entering into this war, Fleury would willingly have avoided it, but was at last driven, 
not only to attack Austria, but to justify the breach of the guaranty upon the most 
flimsy pretexts. 

t Vol. xiii. p. 9. 
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sia was the potentate to whom Walpole looked for co-operation : 
that monarch—although for his own purposes, he had made the 
first attack upon Maria Theresa—was ready to join her against 
other enemies, provided that his own object was secured by the 
cession of Silesia; but the high-spirited Princess would not 
listen to these terms. Frederic, during this war, acted for him- 
self alone. He made peace at Breslau in 1742; broke out again 
in 1744, upon a well-grounded apprehension of intended inju- 
ries ; was again reconciled to Austria at Dresden, in 1745, while 
the war still raged in Europe. England at first joined in the 
war on the side of Austria, as an auxiliary only; and France 
standing in the same relation towards Bavaria, the battle of Det- 
tingen, to which, until more recent and extensive glories drove it 
out of memory, Englishmen referred as one of their great battles 
with France, was fought while England and France were at peace 
together! This state of things did not last beyond 1744, when 
France declared war, 

It were in vain to attempt here to describe the various alliances 
and counter-alliances which this war occasioned; England sub- 
sidized Denmark, Sardinia,* and Hanover; and, after Prussia 
had for the second time retired from the contest,} the war, as 
Heeren says, “‘ was continued three years longer by the other 
leading powers, with what view it is difficult to say, unless we 
take into account the passions which are excited by events which 
occurred in the interval.” The balance of power in Europe was 
but little altered, when the war was at last concluded by the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. That treaty renounced all the prin- 
cipal treaties of a century preceding, commencing with that of 
Westphalia in 1648. England restored Cape Breton to France, 
and it was stipulated that all things should remain in America on 
the same footing as before the war. ‘The assiento was continued 
for four years; an arrangement certainly not calculated to prevent 
hostilities. ‘Two years afterwards an end was put to this disgraceful 
compact, and a commercial treaty, upon fair terms, was sub- 
stituted. France restored the Netherlands to Austria, and her 
conquests to the United Provinces and the King of Sardinia. 
Elizabeth Farnese got an establishment for another son! The 
infant Don Philip obtained Parma and Placentia from the Em- 
peror! 

It is quite right in an historian to imagine for himself, from 
time to time, an existence at each period of which he tells 
the story, and to suppress his knowledge of subsequent events. 





* Sardinia was detached from the confederacy against Austria, by the treaty of 
Worms, 17438. 


t Treaty of Dresden, December 14, 17-45. 
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Still it is almost amusing to read the observations of Heeren, re- 
peated from time to time, to the effect that, “ now, at last, the 
continental relations of England were FIXED,” or, as the phrase 
in the present instance is, ‘‘ “determinately settled.” ‘ Her newly- 
revived rivalry with France had given rise to the connexion with 
Austria, and the duration of the ‘latter seemed likely to be com- 
mensurate with the former.” 

Really, the political system had even, in 1748, existed long 
enough to shake the confidence of a statesman in the durability 
of his connexions; and, without foreseeing events exactly as 
they occurred, he might have guessed that something would 
happen to alter this now determinately fixed arrangement. In- 
deed, the guaranty given to Prussia of the province reluctantly 
ceded to her by Austria was of itself enough to put the peace in 
jeopardy. 

Notwithstanding this guaranty, which appeared to connect 
England with Prussia, and though it was the opinion of some of 
our adepts in foreign policy that Prussia was our natural ally, the 
English government warmly espoused the cause of Austria in the 
empire ; and actually subsidized many of the German princes, 
im order to secure to the son of Maria Theresa the reversion of 
the imperial dignity. With the Bavarian, the Palatine, the Saxon, 
and the Cologne Electors, either treaties were actually concluded, 
or subsidies promised, for the purpose of gaining their votes. 
“* Whether England had any reason at all for embroiling herself 
so deeply in the affairs of Germany, is a question which,” Heeren 
says, ‘‘ we need not here determine ;” but which we decide, with- 
out hesitation, in the negative. These things would not have 
been thought of under an English king. The subsidies, as 
might have been expected, failed in their object, and had only the 
effect of aggravating the discontents of the Prussian monarch, 
with whom England, or rather the King of England, had already 
some differences. 

But there were also differences with Austria, especially con- 
cerning the execution of the Barrier Treaty;* and all the subsidies 
which we had paid in support of her family interests failed to 
retain the friendship of the haughty, aud perhaps wayward, Maria 
Theresa. 

Colonial disputes placed England in a state of war with 
France. This war began, like the last, in America; but it was 
now a territorial, not a commercial question, The breach arising 
out of the disputed limits of Nova Scotia, and other questions 


* Austria was never reconciled to the provisions which placed Dutch garrisons in 
some of her towns. 
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raised in the western hemisphere, fully supports Heeren’s remarks 
on the inconvenience attending the propinquity of continental 
territories. George II., apprehending that France would attack 
his paternal dominions, sought the alliance of Elizabeth of 
Russia, with whom he concluded a subsidiary treaty; and called 
upon the Empress Queen for succours stipulated in the treaty of 
alliance and guaranty. As is usual in such cases, Maria Theresa 
declined, and was moreover much offended at the demand, made 
at a time when she herself, as she pretended, was threatened by 
Prussia. In fact, France had by this time made great progress 
in her endeavours to separate Austria from England, which were 
aided by the present approximation towards a union between 
England and Prussia. ‘The King of Prussia now undertook to 
defend Hanover, receiving from George II. a reciprocal promise 
of support, if Germany should be attacked. ‘Then, and as some 
think, therefore, was published the famous alliance between 
Austria and France; with both which powers, consequently, 
England was soon at war. ‘The approaches of Franee to Austria, 
and of England to Prussia, were mutual cause and effect; at least, 
we cannot here determine the question of precedence between 
them. It is enough for us, that all the speculations of English 
ministers, on the result of their German arrangements, were scat- 
tered to the winds. ‘ The union of the two powers,” says 
Heeren, “ mocked all calculation :” and yet what could be more 
natural—what indeed was more certain to happen, than that the 
union of any two of four great powers should bring the other 
two nearer together ? 

Austria did not at once join France in her war with England, 
but her neutrality did not last long. Prussia anticipated the ex- 
pected attack from Austria, and England brought native as well 
as subsidized forces to the support of her ally. 

In this war, as in that which preceded it, the separate and 
naval war of England (now with France, then with Spain), was 
merged in the continental war; and the energetic minister, who 
raised the spirit of England, and conducted the war while its ope- 
rations were glorious, avowed it as his plan to compel France to 
acquiesce in the separate demands of England, by pressing her 
on the continent,—* America shall be conquered in Germany.” 

Our author does not miss the opportunity which this German 
war gives him, of boasting of the identity of interests between 
Hanover and England. But for Hanover, we should not have 
obtained the co-operation of the king of Prussia. Yet Pitt, ina 
speech quoted by Heeren, declared that he would not have en- 
tered into the German war, if the faith of England bad not been 
pledged by treaty to support the King of Prussia. 
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It thus appears doubtful whether, in the opinion of this great 
war minister, our English objects in the war were furthered by 
our connexion with the continent; but Prussia, no doubt, would 
have been ready and willing to accept our co-operation, if we 
chose to offer it, and even if the Elector of Hanover had not 
joined that alliance, (which he probably would,) it is at least a 
question, whether we should not have gained more by the ab- 
sence of concern for Hanover, than we should have lost by the 
want of Hanoverian troops. If his master had been only King 
of England, the Duke of Cumberland might have been a more 
efficient auxiliary to Frederick EL. in the days of his distress, and 
would not have been driven to the convention of Closter-Seven. 

At all events, be it remembered, that the Prussian alliance was 
not the result of systematic diplomacy: it was rather a departure 
from the political system which had been supposed to be deter- 
minate and lasting ! 

Heeren’s remarks upon Pitt, and the conduct of the seven- 
years’ war, would lead us too far into domestic history, Buta 
remark upon subsidies deserves notice. ‘ He afforded them to 
those who, under the existing relations, were the most natural 
allies of Great Britain, and with whom she had in general a 
community of interests, not to every one who asked for them.” 
Heeren is right. In our time, we have heard ministers censured 
for “ paying our allies for fighting their own battles.” Now, if 
the battle is not his own, an ally will not fight it well. Subsidies 
ought to be given to those only, who, of all the motives and means 
of war, want none but money. 

The alliance between France and Austria, in delivering the 
Low Countries from the fear of French invasion, had an import- 
ant influence upon the condition of England’s old ally, the 
United Provinces. They kept out of the war and of danger. 
To our other western ally, Portugal, we had an opportunity of 
rendering useful assistance. When threatened by the combined 
force of France and Spain, now united by the family compact, 
the King of Portugal replied, that ** he would rather see the last 
tile of his palace fall,"* than depart from his neutrality, Eng- 
land rewarded his fidelity with effectual support. 

After Pitt resigned, on not being permitted to anticipate the 
hostility of Spain, the ministry discontinued the Prussian subsidy, 
and took less interest in the continental war. Before the subsidy 
was withdrawn, the peace with Russia and Sweden had rendered 
it less necessary to Frederick, and there were charges of un- 
friendly reserve and clandestine negociation, which palliated, if 


* Ann. Reg. 1762, p. 212. 
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they did not justify, the desertion of our ally. The occurrence 
affords a striking instance of the inconvenience produced by these 
alliances, even ‘though made, as this with Prussia was, at the 
time when it was wanted, and not in contemplation of future 
dangers, ‘Though it is true that England and Prussia had a 
common enemy, their respective objects in the war were totally 
different. And the insular power was in a condition to obtain 
reasonable and even advantageous terms of peace, at a time when 
it was the interest, or at least the desire, of continental Prussia to 
carry on the war, The two kings were bound to each other, to 
make war upon France, in order to compel her to take such 
terms of peace as they might dictate; to do nothing without mu- 
tual consultation; and not to make any private and separate ac- 
commodation with France.* But was each power bound by this 
stipulation to continue at war for an indefinite period, putting 
the question of peace or war altogether into the hands of his ally? 
Had one party the unqualified right of obliging the other to con- 
tinue at war? ‘These engagements, construed with entire strict- 
ness, would lead to manifest impossibilities, One question in 
the present case is, in what degree the advantages obtained by 
England were owing to the co- operation of Prussia?—a question 
more easily stated than resolved. ‘There is on such occasions a 
real difficulty in reconciling good faith and policy; and even if 
your own conscience is clear, you will seldom satisfy your ally, 

Frederick II. never forgave England what he deemed a base de- 
sertion. 

The seven-years’ war was ov the part of England glorious and 
successful; but, like the glorious war of Queen Anne, it was ter- 
minated by a treaty which disappointed the hopes of those whose 
counsels had contributed most to its success, Yet the terms, by 
which Minorca was recovered, and Canada and Grenada ac- 
quired, were really quite sufficient for the honour and interest of 
England. 

This war left Eugland without powerful allies, and Heeren 
observes that, after what he calls, in language somewhat exag- 
gerated, the prostration of France, she had no immediate cause for 
secking new connexions. In truth, the decline of the Hano- 
verian influence upon British counsels was the principal cause of 
the cessation of that propensity to treaty-making, which had dis- 
tinguished the reigns of George I. and Il. The United Provinces 
and Portugal remained the only allies of England; they were 
rather to be deemed (especially Portugal) protected states. 

The American war is a topic foreign to our inquiry. The 





* Koch, vol. iii. p. 32. 
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participation of France and Spain in it was an instance of wanton 
aggression for the gratification of rivalry and revenge. 

It is to be observed of this American war, that we had at the 
time no continental ally, nor was there any war in Europe. Will 
it be said that any different state of our continental relations 
would have turned the fate of the war between England and her 
colonies? Certainly he must be a more sanguine admirer of 
alliances than we are, who imagines that the most stringent treaty 
that we could have previously made, would have induced any one 
power in Europe to come to our assistance, either in suppressing 
the revolt, or in attacking France when she took part with the 
rebels. It is even very doubtful, whether, if we could by diplo- 
matic management have excited a war in Europe by way of diver- 
sion, so as to prevent France from sending troops to America 
(in which it might have failed), we should have been altogether 
better off. We might possibly have prolonged the struggle, but 
we must ultimately have given way, and should have come out of 
the war with finances even in a worse condition. 

Heeren himself takes no notice of the American war, as con- 
nected with continental politics, but we may observe, that we did 
not on this occasion owe much to that rivalry with France which 
he deems necessary for the greatness of England. In the Ame- 
rican war, the United Provinces, instead of coming to our 
assistance in virtue of former treaties,* when a most unquestion- 
able casus faderis occurred in the French aggression, gave such 
assistance to our enemies as led to a rupture and to their junction 
with France and the American States against us. This conduct, 
on the part of Holland, may perhaps serve as a justification: of 
Great Britain against the remark of Heeren’s upon our retention 
of Negapatnam at the peace of 1788, when England, he says, 
instead of attaching the Republic to her by forbearance, ** showed 
a disposition to colonial aggrandizement at the expense of her 
ancient ally, and lost his confidence for ever. ” Certainly, the policy 
which compensates one great belligerent for cessions made to 
another, or for the want of acquisition from another, by territory 
exacted from one of the weaker parties to the war, is not magna- 
nimous or creditable. But it may be questioned, whether the 
want of generosity is not rather in the powerful ally, who suffers 
the indemnification to be thus made. England might fairly treat 
those who were allied against her as one party; and leave them to 
settle their cessions among themselves. Probably, if France had 
not required Tobago from England, England would not have 


* See p. 154, ante. 
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demanded Negapatnam from the Dutch. But it is not probable 
that Negapatnam would have altered the state of parties in Hol- 
land, nor could any state of parties make Holland an efficient 
ally. Whatever treaties may exist, it is really in vain to expect 
that a small commercial state, like Holland, will provoke, for the 
sake of England, the hostility of such a neighbour as France. 

It is strange that Heeren, who dwells so much upon the rivalry 
between England and France, takes no notice of a step which 
the younger Pitt now took towards placing the two countries upon 
a more friendly footing. This was the commercial treaty of 1786, 
intended to produce an interchange of commodities upon fair and 
equal terms. On this occasion Pitt adverted* to “ the too fre- 
quently advanced doctrine, that France was, and must be, the 
unalterable enemy of Great Britain; his mind revolted from this 
position, as monstrous and impossible.” And he set forth, by 
just and statesmanlike arguments, the tendency of the treaty to 
preserve peace, without rendering us less prepared for war, Foz, 
on the other hand, argued} that “‘ France was the natural political 
enemy of Great Britain.” This enmity he traced to “ her in- 
variable and ardent desire to hold the sway of Europe,” and con- 
tended, that “ she wished by entering into a commercial treaty 
with us to tie our hands, and prevent us from engaging in 
alliances with other powers.” We can scarcely imagine a Foxite 
now so bigoted, as to deny to Mr. Pitt the superiority in this 
debate; which we earnestly recommend to perusal. No term is 
more mistaken than that of natural enemy, and the mistake as to 
the origin of the expression produces an erroneous deduction from 
the fact which it expresses. France, from her locality, perhaps also 
from her disposition, isamong the continental powers the most likely 
to become the enemy of England. It is not that she ought to 
be our enemy, or that it is desirable that she should be so, but that 
she probably will be so. There are clashing interests and habitual 
jealousies, from which hostilities naturally, that is, according to 
the ordinary course of events, will arise. Now these are unde- 
niable reasons for not augmenting, by any measure of our own, 
the power of France to annoy us; but they are none for encou- 
raging the tendency to a quarrel. Quite the contrary. They 
should induce us to seek all means of counteracting it, and if 
possible to convert France into a friend. Reason and experience 
concur in proving, that no political friendship tends more to the 


peace of England, and of Europe generally, than the friendship 
between England and France. 


* Parl. Hist, vol. xxvi. p. 392. t Ib. p. 397. 
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Mr. Fox’s apprehension, that our commercial treaty would 
stand in the way of our political alliances was speedily dissipated. 
Circumstances soon occurred (to which Heeren only adverts as 
the well-known events of 1787) which revived the connexion of 
England with the House of Orange and the Dutch Republic. 
This is the first case which we have had to notice of interference 
in the internal affairs of another state. ‘The object was to exclude 
the influence of France, by throwing our weight, together witlt 
that of Russia, into the scale of that party which was opposed to 
France. On the part of the King of Prussia, whose sister, the 
Princess of Orange, had been arrested by the Republicans of 
Holland, there was the actual intervention of an armed force: 
England interposed only by mediation and advice; except that 
when France declared her intention of taking part in the internal 
dissensions, and made some addition to her forces by sea and 
land, England also armed, and declared that she would not be an 
indifferent spectator of the interference of France. After the 
Stadtholder was restored to power, by the aid of Prussia, France 
and England disarmed by mutual agreement. 

Heeren thinks that England took the wrong side; she ought to 
have supported the republican party, representing, as he conceives, 
“the nation.” He is aware of her motive, the counteraction of 
French influence, but says that the peace would have been a more 
favourable period for this attempt. Surely, it would have been 
difficult to establish any English interest in Holland, under the 
exasperation of the recent war. But the neglect of a former 
opportunity does not alter the wisdom of the present interference ; 
and, if we interfered at all, with the view of counteracting France, 
we must doubtless have sided with the party which she did not 
favour. England did not interfere, until France had prepared, or 
threatened, a direct and apparently armed intervention. The 
conduct of England, independently of the connexion with the 
Orange family, may rest upon the principle more than once 
avowed by Queen Elizabeth, of not permitting the forces of a 
third power to occupy, without opposition, the territory of a 
neighbour. Apparently, the Bnglish government of 1787, and 
certainly its opponent, Fox, carried much further the right of 
interference. Pitt maintained that we were justified in restoring 
the government of the Prince of Orange, with the view of securing 
a valuable ally, instead of seeing Holland irrevocably attached to 
a rival; and Fox justified our interference, as consonant to the 
principles of “the balance of power” which he professed, al- 
though he doubted whether France had in fact threatened to inter- 
fere by force. 

Out of this joint interference with Prussia in Holland arose 
that triple alliance between those states and England, which was 
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the basis of Mr. Pitt’s continental policy prior to the French Re- 
volution. Nootka Sound was an isolated case of injury redressed. 

Heeren condemns, upon grounds ill explained, the alliance with 
Prussia. We are really at a loss to understand why he, the ad- 
vocate of continental alliances, and of eternal opposition to the 
French power, objects to this alliance with one of the great mili- 
tary powers of Germany, at a time when the other was closely 
connected with France. ‘ Chatham,” he says, “ with his princi- 
ples, would never have concluded the alliance which his son con- 
cluded, still less would he have approved the consequences which 
followed it.” It is really not possible to deduce from the speeches 
or counsels of Lord Chatham, in regard to foreign politics, any 
principle upon which this proposition of M. Heeren’s can be 
maintained or controverted. 

The objection appears to consist in the narrowness of the base 
upon which the alliance rested. “ Is was not founded on so ex- 
tended a community of interests as under Frederic Il. The 
maintenance of the stadtholdership in the Netherlands could not 
possibly become of sufficient importance to both these powers, to 
form a permanent bond of union between them.” 

In our opinion, a union for a specific and attainable purpose is 
the only union likely to last. But it was clearly Mr. Pitt’s in- 
tention to take advantage of the accidental coincidence of views 
between England and Prussia, for forming and preserving an al- 
liance with one of the great military powers, at a time when two 
others, Austria (with whom France was still closely allied), and 
Russia, now growing into great importance, had combined with 
views threatening the balance of power and the maritime interests 
of England. ‘The ambition of the empress Catherine extended 
not only to Sweden and Poland, but to Turkey and the Medi- 
terranean.* Maria Theresa, and still more Joseph II. entered 
more and more warmly into these views. The friendship between 
Russia and Prussia was rapidly declining. This surely was a fit 
opportunity for an alliance with Prussia, if such alliances can be 
at any time defended. The influence of France, it may moreover 
be added, in the United Provinces, though counteracted, was not 
destroyed ; in the opposition which we offered to it, Prussia was 
now our “ natural ally.” 

The first fruits of the alliance, the congress of Reichenbach, 
where the allies mediated the terms of peace between Austria and 
the Porte, were confessedly beneficial to Europe. The allies also 


* See, inch. 3 of the Annual Register for 1788, some account of the projects of 
Russia in the Mediterranean, and her attempts, defeated by the English government, 
to obtain the assistance of English pilots and seamen. 
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prevented Denmark from assisting Russia against Sweden; but 
failed, according to Heeren, when they attempted to dictate to 
Catherine the terms of peace with the Porte. This is true, but 
it is true also that the threatened opposition of the British par- 
liament made it impossible for Mr. Pitt to proceed. It is well 
known that the question of peace between Russia and Turkey 
turned at last upon the apparently trifling point of Oczakow; and 
that England and Prussia were prepared to go to war with Russia 
upon that single point. By this mode of statement, almost every 
dispute may be made to appear trifling. We insisted upon the 
restoration of things to the state in which they were before the 
war; Russia says, “ I must have a slice of Turkish territory.” 
The allies say, No ;—and the question is really one of principle. 
If the interposition of other powers for the protection of the 
weaker states is justifiable at all, these powers may reasonably 
say, The aggression shall be in no degree successful. 

In winding up his remarks upon this eventful period, which he 
terminates at the French Revolution, Heeren says very truly, that 
England never claimed to be a dominant power in the federative 
system of Europe,—that she had to determine her conduct by the 
internal relations of this system, which she did not govern, and 
that, therefore, her continental policy seldom proceeded upon 
solid principles. He makes it a question, which, however, he 
does not discuss, whether this want of solidity is a matter of re- 
proach. ‘ To settle permanently the reciprocal relations of the 
continental powers is throughout beyond the capacity of England. 
It would have been a foolish and vain presumption to attempt it. 
For this very reason then, she could discern no durable and solid 
basis for her federative system, in respect of the choice of her 
allies.” All this is true, and our deduction from it is, that Eng- 
land ought not to attempt to regulate the continental system, or 
in any way to mix herself up in it. 

Heeren concludes this section with a specific censure of Eng- 
land for the non-performance of engagements. In the three great 
continental wars in which England took part, the Spanish,* the 
Austrian war of succession,}+ and the seven years’ war,{ she con- 
cluded every time a peace for herself, or only in connexion with 
Holland, and deserted her principal confederates, We cannot 
altogether deny the truth of this charge. It is strikingly true of the 
Peace of Utrecht. But we do not plead guilty to it, in respect of 


* Meaning what we call the war of the Spanish succession, see p. 150, ante. 
t The Silesian war, or war of the pragmatic sanction, see p. 165. 
t See p. 168. 
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Aix-la-Chapelle; and have already urged something in defence of 
the treaty of Paris. 


VI. French Revolution, 1788—1815. 


Although this period is the most eventful, and the most inte- 
resting of all, to modern readers, it furnishes less of matter for 
the peculiar doctrines which we now inculcate. There is, how- 
ever, one great exception, suggested by the very first remark of 
Heeren’s. 


** Never,” he says, “ has the truth of the observation with which we 
commenced this inquiry—that it is a highly advantageous circumstance 
for the maintenance of the liberty and independence of a states-system, 
that one of its principal members should be an insular state, and in pos- 
session of a naval force,—been more strikingly demonstrated than in this 
period. Ifa bridge had been thrown across the Channel, how different 
might have been the fate of England and of Europe! We certainly do 
not entertain the slightest doubt that England, even in this case, would 
have remained unconquered, cr that the invasion of a French army would 
have eventually ended in its destruction ; and simply because the warlike 
energies of the nation would in that case have been more generally roused 
and concentrated, and more resolutely displayed.” 


He adds, that there might have been a momentary conquest, 
and that assuredly a very great inconvenience would have resulted 
even from the occupation of the metropolis. This is beyond a 
doubt; but there is, happily, no necessity for considering what 
would happen if there were a bridge from Calais to Dover. Our 
great consolation is, that the events of this period have demone 
strated, we will not say the impossibility, but the extreme impro- 
bability, of a successful or even attempted invasion of England, 
even while France has a leader of the highest military genius, an 
army almost innumerable and eminently successful, powerful 
allies, and no avowed enemy on the continent. 

An insular power, says Heeren, is a useful member of a states- 
system ; useful, no doubt, to those continental powers to whom 
it lends its fleets or its money: but we say, an insular power 
may be independent of the states-system. 

But we uow proceed with the Revolutionary war. Heeren’s 
narrative is introduced by a character of Mr. Pitt. 


** Several of his contemporaries, his opponents and rivals, might pos- 
sess more brilliant talents, but none could vie with him in clearness of 
intellect, in decision of purpose, and in devotion to his country..... The 
account of his foreign policy must be prefaced by one general observa- 
tion: His conduct throughout was uniformly in accordance with his own 


conviction, and this is expressed in covery one of his speeches, in a manner 
not to be mistaken.” 
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Comparisons are odious, and we will not say that none could 
vie with Pitt in clearness of intellect; but we are certain that no 
man can read attentively Mr. Pitt’s speeches, or state-papers, 
whether in reference to the war, or any other public matters, 
without being struck with the remarkable precision of his ideas, 
the plainness and singleness of his purpose. 

This precision is a much rarer quality than might be supposed. 
Certainly, the apparent defect is sometimes the result of artifice ; 
but a hostile critic will find it difficult to detect in any speech 
of Mr. Pitt’s a deficiency of clearness, either natural or assumed. 
Errors he might commit ;—blunders never. 

Heeren takes a correct view of the origin of the Revolutionary 
war, which he shows to have been not only first declared by 
France, but to have arisen out of her perpetrated and threatened 
aggressions. We should be led too far. away, if we were to exa- 
mine the professor’s doctrine of interference: he upholds that 
right, in respect of a neighbouring government, which avows even 
principles manifestly dangerous to established constitutions. As 
England did not interfere with the government of France, she 
seeks no justification in this doctriue.* 

The war of 1793 gave rise to many treaties of alliance and 
subsidy, but these were all for the purpose of co-operation in the 
war, and their stipulations were not intended to be permanent. 
Some of them were improvident in guaranteeing to the sub- 
sidized powers, Sardinia for instance, the integrity of their terri- 
tory at the termination of the war; an anticipation of success 
upon which no power is justified in acting. 

It is remarkable that, when we entered into the war, we had, 
in union with Holland, a defensive alliance with Prussia; and 
yet, though Holland was attacked, we did not (so far as is 
knownt) call upon Prussia for aid in virtue of this treaty. 
Whatever might be the reason of this omission,{ it seems to set 
forth the inefficacy of such alliances. Nor is it less worthy of 
remark, that Prussia, our particular friend, whom we had taken 
so much pains to cultivate, was the first of the powers coalesced 
against France that withdrew from the coalition. 

It is observed by Heeren, that England had not the supreme 
direction of this war, and that the great want was, a statesman 
and general combined, as William ILI. or Marlborough. Un- 
questionably, a commander like one of these would have very 


* For some remarks on Mr. Pitt's view of the war, and a reference to the opinions 
of Lord Brougham, see our vol. viii. p. 34—36. 42. 55. 

t See Fox’s taunts on this in Parliamentary History, 1793. 

¢ Possibly the reason was, that Prussia was already at war with France. And we 
did not hamper her with a specific obligation, while there was a common cause. 
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materially affected the operations of the confederacy, and would 
perhaps have enabled it to withstand the effects of the new system 
of internal government, and the unsparing and reckless system of 
warfare which the French revolution introduced. Success, no 
doubt, might have tended to keep the confederacy together ; but 
it must be recollected, that it broke to pieces because the other 
members of it had not, like England, the one plain purpose of 
resisting France ; they had jealousies of each other, and the most 
powerful of them had objects of aggrandizement in other parts of 
Europe. We shall not discuss the wisdom of the attempts which, 
with signal perseverance, Pitt made to excite and maintain the 
league against France. It is enough to note the magnitude of 
the exertion. 

The native troops of England had a less important share in 
this war than in others of the century. Not only the revolu- 
tionary principle by which the immense armies of France were 
raised, but the numbers of the armies, and the rapidity of their 
movements, have rendered almost inoperative the comparatively 
small force which England can employ upon the continent. 
There are circumstances under which this force can effect great 
things ; when, either from the intervention of the sea, the diffi- 
culty of provisioning an army, or of transporting the materiel of 
war, an overwhelming force cannot be brought to bear upon one 
point, and the co-operation of the navy can be made effectual, 
In the war of 1793, Egypt only, in the Eastern hemisphere, 
afforded this occasion, 

The glories of our naval aud colonial campaigns were more 
memorable in this than in any former war; and yet, perhaps, they 
had less of effect upon the fortune of the war. ‘The battle of 
the Nile, Heeren truly says, did produce a great moral effect ; 
but the result, upon the continent, was a new but successless 
coalition. France made up her mind to disregard her colonies ; 
and not to purchase them back by the sacrifice of her European 
objects; the capture of the enemies’ colonies had therefore no 
good effect, except—(but in the sequel this became an exception 
of immense importance)—as it tended to the supremacy of our 
navy. So far as the independence of Europe was an object of 
the war, we were unsuccessful. At the peace of Amiens, we 
were virtually excluded from the continent. 

It would be difficult, without deviating into recent and party 
politics, to observe upon Heeren’s opinion, that we ought to 
have made ‘some definitive arrangements in the treaty, re- 
specting the relations of the continent ;” and especially to have 
insisted upon the evacuation of the Batavian republic by the 
French. Surely, this is equivalent to a declaration, that we ought 
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to have continued the war until its fortune should be entirely 
changed. Adroitness or firmness in negotiation might possibly 
have made a difference of an island more or less, but when the 
powers of the continent could not, or would not, exert them- 
selves, it was not in our power to protect their interests or govern 
their relations. 

Heeren is decidedly wrong in supposing that the peace of 
Amiens was not, on our part, intended to last: there is no doubt 
of the sincerity of the administration by which the peace was 
made, ‘There is, perhaps, somewhat more of justice in the pro- 
fessor’s remarks on the renewal of the war. A great fault had 
been committed in signing the definitive treaty before the arrange- 
ment respecting Malta had been completed ; and the dispute to 
which the error gave rise is one of those in which neither party was 
absolutely in the right, or completely in the wrong ; but probably 
the difficulty might have been surmounted, if the hostile language 
of Bonaparte had not convinced the English ministers that there 
could be no cordiality between the two states. For our parts, we 
own that we considered the peace of Amiens as an acknowledg- 
ment that we must give up, for a time, all concern in the conti- 
nent ; it was left, by our own avowal, in a most unsatisfactory state, 
and an instance of aggrandizement more or less, here and there, 
ought not to have induced us to renew the war. But these are 
by-gone matters. 

“ England commenced this new contest in 1803, without an 
ally.” ‘True, and she concluded it by the most extensive combi- 
nation of powers that Europe has witnessed! A striking proof 
that, not the words of treaties, but the force of circumstances, 
unites states in a common cause, and produces a successful issue. 
In this war, our colonial as well as maritime successes had an 
important effect upon the issue. If they tempted Napoleon to 
“his continental system,” they also made it intolerable. They 
largely contributed, with the disasters of the Russian campaign, 


and the glories of the Peninsula, to the final triumph of England 
and her allies. 


**Napoleon’s continental system,” says Heeren, ‘‘ which was to ex- 
clude the English from every port, had eventually the effect of re-opening 
them allto her. As in the physical,” continues Heeren, expressing a 
sentiment on which we lay great stress, “so in the political world, no 
unnatural condition can last for ever; and if Napoleon had not has- 
tened the catastrophe by new deeds of violence, it must, in some way or 
other, however tardily, have come to pass at last....England prides 
herself, with justice, on being the only power that never bowed her neck 
during the whole course of that tempestuous period. But England should 
not forget that she is mainly indebted for this to her insular position. 
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During that political storm which periodically, as it were, desolated the 
countries of the continent, she alone could insure to herself the internal 
tranquillity, without which those peaceful arts, from which alone she de- 
rives resources for her great exertions, could not have been continued 
with such unexampled vigour and prosperity.” 


After the restoration of the Bourbons, the influence of England 
on the continent revived, and she “ became ranked as one of the 
five leading powers, who determined the relation of the European 
states-system.” Not only because our author stops here, but be- 
cause we are desirous of avoiding party politics, we shall not 
refer (more than may be necessary in our summing up) to the 
way in which England has performed the new part thus assigned 
to her. A considerable portion, indeed, of this period we have 
elsewhere reviewed.* 


Having now traced the history of our principal + alliances with 
continental princes, we come to the conclusion that such engage- 
ments have, in very few instances, we might perhaps say in no 
instance, been productive of advantage to England. The gua- 
ranties which we have obtained, have not availed us in the time of 
need ; those which we have given have produced embarrassment ; 
neither have procured for us a true friend. A connexion with one 
power, while it has obtained for us no useful assistance from him, 
has generally indisposed to us some other formidable prince. 
When at war, we have found those on our side whose interest 
has at the moment induced them to join us, with little or no refer- 
ence to previous treaties, or even to the friendly relations which 
previously subsisted. 

We lay it down as a rule, to which we can scarcely imagine an 
exception, that no alliance, even defensive, ought to be made, still 
less any guaranty given, in time of peace, with the view of securing 
the friendship, or even averting the hostility, of the ally, in any un- 
foreseen contingency. 

Should it be objected that, if we connect ourselves with no 
one power, all will combine against us, we answer, that such 
combination is under any circumstances highly improbable; that 
it is more likely to be provoked by the interposition in the affairs 
of others which the supposed alliance would in all probability oc- 
casion ; that no such combination would hold together for a long 
time, and, if it were really to occur, we should have better oppor- 


* Vol. viii. 

t We use this word because we have passed over various engagements of this nature, 
especially with the northern and some of the smaller German princes, which did not 
materially affect our history. 
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tunities of detaching its members by engagements made on the 
occasion ; and lastly, that our friend is not the less likely to join 
such a confederacy, because he has previously allowed us to ad- 
dress him by that name. 

Between the system of speculative alliances, which we con- 
demn, and that of an entire unconcern in the affairs of other 
states, there is a wide interval ; to fill this, many questions must 
be decided :—1st. Whether we are to interfere by good offices, 
mediation, and, in the last resort, by force, to prevent a disturb- 
ance of the balance of power, by the excessive augmentation of 
the power of any one state? 2d. Whether we ought to interfere 
in defence of a weaker power against a stronger? Sd. Whether 
we may not, nevertheless, take special charge of those states 
whose locality, from their coasts being opposite to ours, or any 
other cause, renders their occupation by an enemy peculiarly 
dangerous or injurious to us? 4th. Whether we should interfere, 
by negociation or force, to prevent the occurrence of war between 
two or more countries ? 5th. Whether we should interfere in like 
manner to preserve or restore internal tranquillity in any foreign 
country ;—to assist an oppressed people against tyranny, or a 
prince against rebels ? 

In discussing these questions, we premise, though it can 
scarcely be necessary, that we admit the right and the necessity, 
not only of resisting aggression and avenging insult, but of pre- 
venting an enemy who is preparing to attack us, or who places 
himself in a threatening posture. All this we now take for 
granted ; nor shall we discuss the questions on the point of right. 
We confine ourselves to policy, and to the policy of Insular Bri- 
tain. 

1. It is not easy to apply a summary rule to this case. But 
the experience of the uncalculated and strange changes and 
chances of the last two centuries may reasonably create a doubt, 
whether policy requires us to interfere by force to prevent any 
union of kingdoms, which may be brought about by the law of 
succession, or in any peaceful mode. Extension of empire, by 
the acquisition of new countries, in which the language, and 
manners, and laws, are different, does not always produce an in- 
crease of power. And there are many chances of internal dis- 
union, of new jealousies and collisions amongst the continental 
states, which diminish our danger. For that danger consists, not 
in the existence of the enemy’s power, but in the probability of 
its injuring us. And be it remembered, that scarcely any com- 
bination of power that can be imagined has not already occurred. 
Take, for instance, France and Spain; it is doubtful whether a 
“ united kingdom of France and Spain” would be stronger than 
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France and Spain united by the Bourbon compact. Would the 
unity of the government operate more largely in one way, than the 
division of the people in the other ? 

2. The case is somewhat different when the acquisition is 
made by conquest, especially if it be the result of a wanton ag- 
gression ; because then the love of right intervenes, and the main- | 
tenance of a character for justice. But in order to maintain this | 
character, we must interfere in all cases of oppression; when we 
interfere only when we have a near interest in the oppressed state, 
we may boast of our wisdom, but not of ourgoodness, Are we pre- 
pared to make no difference between Holland and Wallachia? And 
can we proclaim an intention to succour the oppressed, without 
regard to the power of the aggressor? Certainly not. And what 
comes of our chivalry, if we permit the strongest powers to bully 
as much as they please? Recent cases are not wanting, in which 
we forbore to interfere, because either we felt unequal to the 
struggle, or deemed it more onerous than profitable. ‘We judged 
rightly ; but it is best to avow at once that it is by a calculation 
of our interests, and of our ability to defend them, that each ques- 
tion of interference will be decided. 

We have treated this question, and the first also, as a question 
of interposition by force; because nothing tends more to lower a 
state in public estimation, than a demand which it is not pre- 
pared to enforce by arms. We would not exclude mediation and 
good offices; but mediation should not be attempted, unless at 
the request of both parties. Good offices and friendly sugges- 
tions may be usefully employed by a judicious and conciliating 
diplomatist, but the character of such communications should be 
avowed at once; the intention to use force ought not to be insi- 
nuated, unless it be really entertained. 

3. Do we then carry our maxim of trusting to the chapter of 
accidents so far, as that (to go at once to obvious instances) we 
would not guarantee the integrity or independence of Holland or 
Portugal? would we not stipulate for the independence or neu- 
trality of the countries through which they might respectively be 
overrun, (as Holland through the Netherlands)? would we suffer 
those countries to be occupied by one of the greater powers? 
As one of the objections to guaranties is that they are useless, we 
make no exception in favour of Holland; and on the same 
ground we would reject any stipulation professing to secure the 
neutrality of the Netherlands in any future war. A stipulation of 
this sort may be useful when a war actually happens, and it may 
sometimes be wise to make it (as in 1733*) the condition of our 


* See p. 163, ante. 
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own neutrality. The expediency of resisting by force an attack 
upon Holland by a power with whom we are at peace, must de- 
pend upon the circumstances of the time. Assuming that we 
have a perfect right, for our own security, to oppose the occu- 
pation of that neighbouring country by a third power, and that 
our right against that third power Is quite independent of any pre- 
vious treaty with Holland, the policy of the interference must be 
decided by the imminence of the danger, and the probability of 
a successful resistance, by our own strength and that of the 
enemy, by the disposition and strength of Holland, and of other 
powers engaged in the war. If we confine our protection to a 
very few points, and on those evince a determination to make it 
as effectual as possible, we may very likely avert the attack. But 
if this be our view, we must confine ourselves to those objects of 
real importance, and be rigidly neutral in every other part of the 
globe. It will also be questionable, whether our own security 
will not be as well provided for by abstaining from interference 
altogether; and whether there is not too much probability that 
we shall involve ourselves in a general war, without accomplish- 
ing our particular object. Yet, seeing that, with all our care, we 
can hardly hope to avoid war for ever, admitting that an over- 
weening love of peace may provoke insults and injuries, we are 
inclined to the opinion, that there are some points, (Holland pro- 
bably would be one, but we now use it only as an example,) to 
which it may be politic to apply our protection, though required 
neither by sovereignty nor alliance. 

A second branch of this question is involved in the term, in- 
terests. ‘There are those who would resist by force the extension 
of the territory, or even of the influence, of another power, in a 
quarter at which it may possibly endanger or diminish our trade. 
From such we differ altogether. Nothing but actual, we may 
call it bodily, danger justities even that sort of interference which 
we contemplate. Nor can we quit this matter of a neighbour’s ag- 
grandizemeut, without asking those who are for a manful resistance 
to every measure of power in another, whether they are prepared 
to admit the right of France or Russia to make objections to our 
naval force, to our colonial territory, to our Indian empire? We 
know that sudden armaments, unaccounted for by any obvious 
danger, have often been the subject of remonstrance. We know 
of no case in which they have been simply the cause of war: but 
we are sure that it is not our interest to provoke or to justify by 
our example such remonstrances. And, although we make a dis- 
tmction between Asia and Europe, we cannot well expect others 
to observe it. 


4, Ought we to interfere to prevent war between strangers ? 
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The affirmative may be maintained, and not without reason, on 
the ground of humanity; or on ‘the probability that a war, 
wherever begun, may finally involve us in hostilities. As- 
suredly, mediation or good offices may in such a case be em- 
ployed, under the limitations which we have prescribed. We 
doubt whether in any case compulsion ought to be used; as- 
suredly not in any case in which we are not certain of suc- 
cess. _We can imagine a case in which a great power, or two 
combined, may be able to prevent hostilities between two smaller 
states, as the big boys sometimes forbid a fight between two 
little ones at school. But, if the result of this compulsory medi- 
ation is likely to be, as it often will be, the transfer of the quarrel 
from the lesser to the greater powers, we shall not even have hu- 
manity to boast of. 

5. The same remarks will apply to the case of internal divi- 
sions, with this important addition, that in that case the proba- 
bility of an extension of hostilities is generally very much less. 
We say generally, because we have witnessed an exception of 
enormous importance. In such a case, interference is in self-de- 
fence, and perfectly justifiable and politic. In none other can 
we reconcile it either with right or policy.* 

We are aware that, in recommending this rigid system of non- 
interference, we depart from the principles and practice of states- 
men, ancient and modern, and from the practice, though not from 
the principles, avowed in the present day. But not the authority 
of Pitt or Fox can destroy the conclusions to which a perusal of 
history brings us. ‘The great duty of the government in respect 
of foreign affairs is to secure the country against hostile aggression ; 
this, we say, is not effected by treaties. ‘They neither deter one 
power from attacking us, nor induce another to assist us. An insular 
position delivers us from the danger of a sudden attack upon the 
mother country. We are more vulnerable in our distant posses- 
sions, and in our military and commercial marine. A sudden at- 
tack upon these would be equally treacherous, whether we have 
a mere treaty of peace, or the closest alliance with the attacking 
state. The danger i is in any case remote, but in our minds it is 
nearer in proportion to the multiplicity and complication of our 
connexions with other powers, whereby points and chances of 
collision are augmented. The chance of an attack, either in the 


* As some of the observations which we have made in considering these five ques- 
tions, may be said to bear upon questions now pending, as the Belgian, Turkish, and 
Spanish questions, we desire to remark that, as those questions are affected by treaties, 
some of them of old date, and as the Turkish question especially is one of many bear- 
ings, requiring a lengthened consideration, we do not now state the operation which our 
principles have upon those questions ; still less, apon our relations with Russia. 
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shape of mere aggression, or (which is much more probable) on 
a sudden rupture of peace in Europe, is always such as to re- 
quire us to keep our colonies in a state of defence ; and, for their 
protection, as well as that of our ships, we are bound to keep at 
sea a navy, proportioned to those of all other nations. No alli- 
auce makes it safe for us to do less than this. 

“« England,” says Heeren in conclusion, “ is now marked as 
one of the five leading powers who determine the relation of the 
European state-system. She has connected herself with them with- 
out any surrender on her own part, and has, therefore, reserved to 
herself the power of stepping forward as a mediator whenever it 
may be necessary... .. Are we not justified in hoping, that 
she will become still more, in future, the mediating power?” She 
has lately mediated between two great powers, with an excellent 
result; let her reserve her mediatorial capacity for such occa- 
sions ; let her avoid guaranties and alliances; let her maintain a 
respectable army and a powerful fleet; let her leave her neigh- 
bours alone, and resist promptly the slightest aggression ; let her 
leave trade free: and, though friends may lament her loss of in- 
fluence on the continent, and enemies boast of her exclusion, her 
character will stand higher in the world, her voice will be more 
respectfully heard, and her flag more honoured, than when she ex- 
changed guarantees with every state, had a scheme for the suc- 
cession to every throne, and intrigued in every court in Europe. 


Art. [X.—Sanchuniathon’s Urgeschichte der Phonizier in einem | 
Auszuge aus der wieder aufgefundenen Handschrift von Philo’s 
vollstandiger Uebersetzung. Nebst Bemerkungen von Fr. 
Wagenfeld. Mit einem Vorworte vom Dr. G. F. Grotefend, 
Director des Lyceums zu Hannover. Mit einem Facsimile. 
(Sanchoniatho’s early History of the Phcenicians, condensed 
from the lately found manuscript of Philo’s complete translation 
of that work. With Annotations by Fr. Wagenfeld, and a 
Preface by Dr. G. F. Grotefend, with a Facsimile.) Hanover, 
1836, 


From the mode of inquiry into the earliest existing histories of 
the human race to which this Journal has lately endeavoured to 
direct attention, we were naturally anxious to avail ourselves of 
every opportunity for enlarging the actual bounds of our know- 
ledge in that sphere ; and the allusion in a previous number to 
the promised publication of the work before us renders us the 


* There is an appendix on the neutral questions, fur which we have no space now, 
but we shall probably have some opportunity of noticing it. 
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more careful to lay it before our readers. So much indeed has 
been written and conjectured respecting Pheenician history, and 
the more material points of it seem so deeply veiled in oblivion 
that, few and simple as, in our private judgment, those points 
must necessarily be, far fewer and more simple indeed than is 
generally believed or even imagined ; we were eagerly desirous of 
anything approaching to certainty or plausibility on this head. 

We are bound to say that the publication in question has not 
in any shape answered our expectation, and that it contains 
nothing—so far as we can see—of sufficient importance to throw 
a light on the existence of contemporary nations. On the con- 
trary, while supporting some, it agrees so little with other and 
more weighty of our impressions from the ancient writers, that it 
follows, if the work now put forth is genuine, the historians on 
whom the learned world has been hitherto accustomed to rely 
must have been more inexact than we could have a right to 
suppose, 

With these feelings we should be disposed to scrutinize severely 
the history itself, and the mode of its publication—and on this 
branch of the subject there is certainly some matter for suspicion. 
The work, as the reader will perceive, is not the Phoenician His- 
tory itself of Philo-Byblius, but professes to be a summary of it 
only—a morsel to stay the eager appetite of learning till the full 
repast can be set before her. It is singular that sixteen months 
at least have elapsed since the alleged discovery of the manuscript ; 
and that manuscript, judging from the fac-simile presented, clear 
and legible, and yet that, not a translation, which would scarcely 
require one half of the period, but a mere summary, should be all 
that the public obtains now ; that no details should accompany 
this, to explain the mode of discovery, or give the smallest insight 
into that tissue of circumstances which attends every real transac- 
tion, and is absent only from imaginary ones; that, through a 
preface of thirty pages, and an introduction of eighteen more, not 
a single syllable should escape enabling the public to decide for 
themselves on the authenticity of a volume brought forward under 
circumstances, and asserting claims, that must of necessity be 
scrupulously weighed, and slowly, if ever, admitted. All these 
are questionable shapes of the disinhumed historian; but it must 
be confessed, on the other hand, that the name of the learned 
Editor is a guarantee against scepticism; and from the whole 
tone and tenor of his preface, it is clear that he gives full credence 
to the volume. He must, therefore, we presume, have satisfied 
himself of its autheuticity ‘before lending his name and labours to 
sanction its appearance ; and, since the proofs do not appear, it 
is to the judgment of Professor Grotefend that we must yield our 
confidence. 
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‘To determine on internal evidence alone is always dangerous. 
So much takes its colouring from the previous impressions of the 
reader, that belief in general is much more a matter of taste than 
of conviction. Some will reject, others accept, from mere pre- 
possession ; while, as strictly internal evidence has little or no 
obvious connexion with externals, the facts that might sustain or 
contradict any part being disconnected from it, every portion of 
the evidence is capable of a double and arbitrary solution. The 
work before us, where consonant with received accounts, may 
thus be held either to be supported by these, or borrowed from 
them. We have no access to the original, and therefore cannot 
determine by the style of narration, or compare it with the frag- 
ments from Eusebius; but the Hanoverian Professor undoubtedly 
must have had this opportunity, and, since his character as a critic 
and man of learning is committed on the question, we shall throw 
out a few remarks to justify our sceptical reception of his literary 
protégé, and then proceed with the contents, as a matter of 
curiosity. 

The learned Professor remarks, in his preface, that the dis- 
covery of the manuscript must be a source of satisfaction, as sup- 
plying a contemporaneous light or narrative with that of the Jews, 
and affording material information of a period, the very source of 
history. We question both points. ‘The source of history is to 
be found much higher, and flows in a tolerably free, though un- 
noticed, channel; and this Pheenician tale, if really contempo- 
raneous, supplies no light whatever on general history, except 
what it might itself receive by mere reflection; in other words, 
borrowed. For it is clear to the most careless observer that, 
whilst giving details of unknown and unimportant matters and 
tribes, where no collation or comparison can be resorted to, 
wherever the subject brings the narrative into contact with 
known history, and consequently renders it tangible, it shrinks 
like the mimosa from our grasp. For instance, of Egypt and 
Judza, with which the Phoenicians were in constant contact, we 
learn nothing—but much of the Caspian tribes, which were 
much less known, mentioned by Strabo, &c. Further, under 
the head of section 5—“ Many Egyptian tribes leave their 
native land, and settle in Arabia and Phenicia.”’—c. 15—17 
—not a syllable is said but what we knew before; and yet a 
real Sanchoniatho could scarcely have been ignorant of some 
further particulars respecting this portion of their Exodus. Some 
light, however slight and accidental, must, we should say, have 
been thrown on these Shepherds, from their own traditions, by an 
inquiring mind compiling history on the spot, and so near the 
time, of their advent—to so highly cultivated a land as is there 
pretended. Nor is this delicacy atoned for by any incidental 
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light, any information, that in all accreditable narratives breaks 
somewhere or other upon the inquirer. On the contrary, all that 
we have of novelty on this head is, that the known names and 
usages of some one nation are altered, and attributed to another, 
and the antiquity increased; we should hope, not gratuitously. 
Thus Sanchoniatho (for the first time a native of Byblos) com- 
piled, it seems, his work from royal archives, like the Persian of 
Ctesias, and from poetical inspirations, like those of the Jewish 
prophets, and the songs of Tatary and China. Now the prophetic 
poems were preserved in writing by a theocratical people, from 
their sacred character and theological impress on the proper 
history of the Hebrews; but the Byblian muse had no such in- 
fluence nor character; as is clear from the specimens. The 
songs of T'atary and Arabia approach nearer the parallel, but they 
existed only orally, and were, in all probability, poetically framed 
expressly to attract and impress the memory in the confessed ab- 
sence, whether through ignorance or desuetude, of writing ; and 
accordingly we find in both these countries that when, at a very 
late period, it was attempted to reduce them to writing, the 
greater part of these historical records have been lost. If we 
further examine those asserted poems, we shall find them in the 
same predicament as the usages referred to, i. e. bearing the 
marks of a different nation and later date. ‘To pass over the 
scanty additions that profess to complete the extant fragments of 
the first book of Sanchoniatho, we would fain inquire, whether the 
Greek translators were ever careful to retain the original names 
and in the original characters, as a guard on their own ren- 
derings ; whether the Phcenicians and Sidonians used the Hebrew 
character—in which these are given ;—aud whether this character, 
comparatively modern as it is supposed to be—was invented 
before the asserted period of Sanchoniatho? 

As to the place of discovery, we are informed by natives of 
Lisbon and Oporto that the name of Merinhao is not Portuguese 
at all, and that they know of no convent so called. It may bea 
similar name, and an obscure place ; and this obscurity may have 
concealed the manuscript. We are aware that ancient Portuguese 
history has never been properly examined, even by the natives, 
and that many points of similitude or difference connect them 
with, or sever them from, the various tribes of the Peninsula of 
Spain. Some such cause might operate for the possession of 
the manuscript in question; but in any case the production of 
this manuscript will triumphantly answer all doubts, and vindi- 
cate the critical acumen of the learned Professor. 

With this intimation of our opinion, we shall give some extracts 
from the volume itself; and begin with the Song of Sidon, which 
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Professer Grotefend challenges for comparison with the lament 
of Ezekiel over Tyre: to make the parallel closer, we adopt the 
Scripture phraseology in our English version, and place, like the 
author, the two passages in juxta-position : — 


“* The Song of Sidon, by Sanchoniatho. 


“1. Hath the sea rolled thee as a pearl to the shore? or liast thou 
descended from Heaven as a shooting star ? 

«2. The earth shines in thy lustre, and thy beauty is reflected from 
the waves of the sea. When thou, O Queen of the waters! lookest 
round upon thy ships, thou rejoicest as a fortunate mother at the sight 
of her children. 

“3. But lift up thine eyes afar! Tears shall roll down thy cheeks 
to water the land; and the sea shall resound with the voice of thy 
wailing. 

‘“‘4, For thy ships are broken to pieces in Tartessus, and the best of 
thy sone are laid on a foreign shore, a prey to the vulture and the 
fishes !” 


The passages quoted from Ezekiel (chap. xxvii.) by Dr. Grote- 
fend, are as follows :— 


** 3, 4. O Tyrus, thou hast said, I am of perfect beauty. Thy borders 
are in the midst of the seas, thy builders have perfected thy beauty. 

«* 9, 10. The ancients of Gebal and the wise men thereof were in thee 
thy calkers : all the ships of the sea with their mariners were in thee to 
occupy thy merchandise. ‘They of Persia, and of Lud, and of Phut, 
were in thine army, thy men of war: they hanged the shield and 
helmet in thee; they set forth thy comeliness. 

*« 26. Thy rowers have brought thee into great waters : the east wind 
hath broken thee in the midst of the seas. 

“* 27. Thy riches, and thy fairs, thy merchandise, thy mariners, and 
thy pilots, thy calkers, and the occupiers of thy merchandise, and all thy 
men of war, that are in thee, and in all thy company which is in the 
midst of thee, shall fall into the midst of the seas in the day of thy 


” 


We can understand the Prophet of Israel denouncing the 
fall of Tyre, but we strongly doubt the expediency or the 
judgment of a Royal Scribe of Zidon predicting the ruin of 
his own country in the ear of her King, unless he meant also 
to include his own. The passage, “however, is obviously 
that kind of imitation which follows, but shuns contact with, 
an admired original; and endeavours to supply the stern sim- 
plicity of detail so natural in the mouth of an exulting enemy, 
and the deep-collected force of taunt, triumph, and denunciation, 
that mark the utterance of prophetic retribution, by a studied 
antithesis, a collection of lighter and more delicate imagery from 
the same sources, varied with Persian and other prettyisms of 
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thought and language, some absolutely erroneous and impossible ; 
as that of the pearl, not the oyster, rolled to the shore. 


Again, we have the following passage :— 


“‘ Sanchoniatho quotes (c. 10.) a passage from the Book of Songs, 
where he (Balmachanes) expresses his feelings during his banishment :— 
‘ Ammisus drove me forth; my servants mocked me. But my servants 
would I scourge, and slay even Ammisus. Once I sat on Tyrian purple, 
and my garment was of the silk of Babylon ; now is the rock my house, 
and my garment is the desert. But think ye that I shudder when dark- 
ness sinks afar, and the storm rushes through the trees (wepiépyerae ra 
dévdpa) as a roaring beast? or that I shrink from the light of moonshine 
on the mountains, or from the yellow gleams (iro réy meddvwr 
mpocwrwy) that dart forth from every clod? Is the lion heartless in the 
darkness of his lair, or have ye seen the boar in dismay? The wild- 
boar wanders fearless through the mountain-clifts, and the roaring of 
the lion makes every foe to quake.’ "—(page 48.) 


These two short flights, during which at least a stronger spirit 
might have kept the wing, are evidently failures ; and, we think, 
as evidently imitations, ‘There is but another, which will appear 
in its place, as we proceed to give the legend of the Tyrian Her- 
cules—* taken from the Sacred Songs which Sanchoniatho had 
heard in his youth.” 

Melikertes (more probably, we should say, y-25p, the 
orientalism, King of the World) and Isroas, the sons of Dema- 
roon, differed about a maiden whom the latter had taken prisoner, 
and who, being allowed the liberty of choice, preferred the 
beautiful person of the former to his hideous rival. The rejected 
suitor made war upon his brother; and he, who to his other 
accomplishments added that of poetry also, vainly endeavoured 
to soften his antagonist with the following song :— 


‘** Hawk may slay hawk, and the falling cedar of the mountains smite 
her sister to the ground. Wherefore art thou desirous of strife ? where- 
fore encampest thou against thy brother? Thou knowest me as a 
warrior, yet will I not engage against thee in battle. Are we not two 
streams, oh brother, poured out from the same source? Wherefore then, 
seekest thou, oh Isroas! war and battle against me ?” 


This remonstrance, however, did not soften the rejected: find- 
ing his efforts fruitless to capture the place, Isroas destroyed the 
fair cause of quarrel with an arrow from a distance (!). Her 
husband mourned three days for the dead, after which, quitting 
with his followers the country of the Kabiri, he assisted the 
natives of Kittium in war, and then left them, in order to avoid 
the gratitude which would have made him their king; sailing to 
the opposite coast, where reigned his uncle Jurus, “ The assem- 
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bly of the blind sages is most strikingly described:” (in the songs 
alluded to, we suppose). 

Jurus dying, left his kingdom to the hero, with a prophecy 
that he, first of mortals, should behold the ends of the earth, and 
be received by Kronos and the immortals as their equal. He set 
forth accordingly, but was shipwrecked on a coast that supplied 
no wood fit for building a fresh vessel. This shipwreck must 
have been (we are told) on the western coast of Italy, for Ersi- 
phonia, PD¥ YIN, (so written,) which they next reached by track- 


ing the sea coast, lay at the foot of a mountain called Libanus, 
7327, on the Ligurian shores. As Melikertes was aware that 
this was a holy mountain and the seat of the gods, he made his 
companions remain below, while he, after the fashion of Moses, 
ascended the mountain and offered sacrifice. ‘The parallel is 
increased by his remaining there forty days. At the end of this 
time, returning to his companions, he found they had in the 
interval built a new vessel on the banks of a large river, which 
could be no other than the Rhone, for he had journeyed five days 
after leaving the mountain before he could rejoin his compa- 
nions. 

Melikertes alone had ascended this formidable height, for ser- 
pents of fearful size infested the clefts and hollows at its base, 
and dreadful forms were seen amongst the trees of the forests. 
Clouds and darkness veiled the midst of the ascent; the tops 
were covered with eternal snow: and high above was the seat of 
the gods. The hero now put to sea, and landed on an island 
covered with black cattle, of which he stood in great need; but 
their owner, Obybakros, IP2"3N, refusing to part with any, he was 
compelled to employ force: and this adventure recalls the oxen 
of Geryon. The Greeks then (we learn) must have taken the 
legend from the Phcenicians, as they agree on the locality also, 
which was the Balearic Islands. 

Departing hence, the hero suffered shipwreck once more, and 
on an island so covered with impenetrable forests, that, he him- 
self falling sick, none of his companions had spirit enough to go 
to the chase in spite of their hunger,—for the air was filled with 
noises like the roaring of wild beasts, ‘They lived, therefore, on 
fish and muscles, which were fortunately plentiful on the coast. 

The faint-heartedness of his followers roused the spirit of their 
leader, and in spite of his illness he sought the danger. He 
found a sleeping beauty in the forest, who, waking at his ap- 
proach, invited him nearer. The hero accepted the courtesy, but, 
oh wonder! her legs were two fearful serpents. She stated 
herself to be an attendant of the snake-queen, Leiathana, to 
whose cave the hero followed her, and found this princess sur- 
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rounded by similar shapes, The queen informed him that she 
was confined there by the magic songs or spells (rw%aic) of 
Masisabas ; but, recognizing in Melikertes her deliverer, she 
directed him to proceed to Tartessus, at the ends of the earth, 
and, after slaying her oppressor, to seize his treasures. She gave 
him also at his departure an unerring bow. 

Melikertes steered for the appointed land, and finally reached 
it; Masisabas came forth to battle; he was a skilful and for- 
midable warrior, and taller than his adversary by the head,—the 
latter also broke his bow while aiming an arrow at the tyrant : 
he succeeded, however, in pinning him to a tree with his lance. 
The treasure was duly seized, and found to be enormous; the 
neighbouring people also came forward and rewarded the victors 
with honours and gold, 

From these people the daring voyagers learned that they were 
in the vicinity of the wide ocean, beyond the limits of the earth. 
They lost no time in completing the object of their labours, and 
were everywhere gratefully received by the ignorant natives, who, 
freed from the tyranny of Masisabas, and admiring the superior 
knowledge, skill, and cultivation of the leader and crew, and arts 
to which themselves were total strangers, erected temples and 
altars to the hero himself as a god, and deemed his companions 
deities also, though of inferior class. 

Melikertes erected pillars on the mountains on either side of 
the strait “as the first who had reached the limits of the land. 
Before all the Sydonians and Tyrians he had touched the shore 
of the boundless ocean.” In subsequent times, when these pil- 
lars, bearing the name of Melikertes, had fallen to decay, the 
Grecian Hercules set up those columns as land-marks on the 
heights of Ceuta and Gibraltar, that still record his later achieve- 
ment. 

Melikertes finally applied himself to teaching the arts of his 
native country to his new subjects, and built them a town and a 
fort. The grateful inhabitants raised in the former a temple to 
their benefactor, and placed therein his image, formed of pure 
silver. He went out, however, once to the chase, and never was 
heard of again; nor was his grave ever discovered, any more than 
that of Moses amongst the Jews. 

We ask pardon, like the Vicar of Wakefield, for interrupting 
so much learning, but we think we have heard all this before,— 
though we have greatly condensed this long and wearisome tale, 
made up, it seems to us, of borrowed incidents from every quarter, 
and puerile imaginings that could mislead no rational mind. 
The frequent references to Moses, X&c. appear designed to prevent 
or anticipate the reader’s detection of atrocious and threadbare 
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plagiarisms: and the whole contains no incident not to be met 
with elsewhere. The writer’s invention, in truth, seems of the 
meanest calibre; and the weakness extreme, that could stoop to 
believe the tale of two Hercules and two first expeditions to the 
bounds of the Atlantic. But, setting all these follies aside, what 
shadow of probability is there that the Sidonians and Tyrians, or 
Pheenicians, could lay claim to magical spells at the pretended 
period? And still more the Spaniards of the western coast? 
Certainly none whatever ; and every trace we have historically on 
the subject most satisfactorily contradicts it, and leads to an oppo- 
site inference. Were such errors English, might not Germany 
scorn us? 


We have room for but one extract more, and this the most tan- 
gible as the writer has treated it. 


The Arrival of the Tyrians at the Island of Rachius. 

* Their landing-place was a low shore covered with high trees. After 
a night of storm and danger, they found a good anchorage. The interior 
of the country contained many populous villages, whose inhabitants came 
to visit them, and led them to the chief or governor ; he entertained them 
sumptuously for seven days, while a messenger was sent to the king to 
apprize him of their arrival, On the messenger’s return, the governor 
conducted his guests to the king, who lived in the populous city of 
Rochapatta, in the interior of the island. 

“They set out with a large force of spearmen in front, to do them 
honour and keep off the numerous elephants, that greatly alarmed the 
travellers. The Tyrians marched next, then the villagers bearing pre- 
sents ; and the governor brought up the rear, mounted on an elephant 
and surrounded by his body-guard. On their journey they came to a 
river where were many crocodiles, that devoured some of the party. 

* In three days they saw Rochapatta, surrounded by high mountains. 
As they approached it, they were met by a multitude of people, some on 
elephants, some on asses ; many in litters and palankeens (!), but the 
majority on foot. They were presented in due form to King Rachius 
and offered their gifts; horses, purple cloths, and seats (Sitzen) of 
cedar. The king’s presents in return consisted of pearls, gold, two thou- 
sand elephants’ teeth, and much cinnamon. He entertained them thirty 
days—ten in the chase. 

** This island is surrounded by the sea, but on the north-west faces 
other land. It is six days’ journey in breadth, and twelve in length ; 
fruitful, and well inhabited. The sea supplies stores of fish; the 
woods are full of animals; the cinnamon-tree plentiful ; the elephants 
larger than elsewhere. Gold and precious stones are found in the rivers, 
pearls on the coast. It is governed by four kings, all tributaries how- 
ever to one—the Great King—who receives cinnamon, elephants, pearls, 
and gold from them in tribute. The southern rules the land of elephants ; 
the second king rules the west, or cinnamon country, where the T'yrians 
landed ; the third, the north or pearl district ; the fourth, the east, or 
jewel tract. They are all brothers of the great king. 
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“The latter possesses one thousand black elephants, and five of a 
lighter colour, which are rare here, and found nowhere else. When 
one of these last is found, he is taken to the king at Rochapatta, and the 
discoverer is considered fortunate. 


“The crocodiles are caught in pits or traps, or slain by arrows ; but they 
are not the only pests of the island, for the winged insects (Fliegen) are so 
numerous and bloodthirsty that the royal messengers, in their journeys 
through the woods, are often killed by them. 

“ These particulars were on their return engraved by Joram on a 
pillar in the court of the temple of Melikertes. This was overthrown 
by an earthquake (ev rg mépvat ceiopg rij¢ ync) but remains, and the in- 
scription is still legible.” 

It is clear that the island and its king bear but the disguised 
name of the Rakshas. It unfortunately happens that the ancient 
inhabitants of the interior of Ceylon kuew nothing of the sea- 
coast; a fact proved by their own traditions: that the bears, 
leopards, and ant-eaters formed as striking a feature as the 
elephants even then: and that centipedes, scorpions, spiders, and 
more especially the enormous serpents, must have escaped their 
notice altogether; for we presume that Mr. Wagenfeld himself, 
though with so many marvels at command, would not class _all 
these amongst the flies (Fliegen). Farther, the natives, having 
proper names of places in their own tongue, need not have bor- 
rowed such from languages wholly unknown to them, or at best 
but in hostility, at the time. ‘To pass over other trifling matters, 
such as the traces of Buddha, the sacrificial ceremonies, and the 
white elephant story, all traceable elsewhere, it is strange the 
inscribing Tyrians left no inscriptions on the coast or interior ; 
for, if they did, it must have been in a language and character un- 
known to them and the natives, such as we find the said monu- 
ments, which resemble those Mr. Wathen has shown to be of 
continental India—and are certainly not Pheenician. 

It is singular that the voyagers who had beheld so many palm 
trees, near Eilotha, which was the place selected for building 
their fleet, and which, rather oddly, afforded no wood fit for that 
purpose, so that they adopted the simple expedient of transport- 
ing thither enough to load eight thousand camels; it is singular, 
we must observe, that these voyagers did not recognize the cocoa- 
palm of the Ceylonese sea-coast, or remark its absence from 
the interior in those days, or slurred over its affinity to those of 
Phoenicia. Possibly the mountain-heaps of elephants’ teeth and 
jewels concealed the tall trees from their closer view, or blinded 
them to every other consideration ; or else the pearls that rolled to 
the shore prevented them from looking up. ‘The cinnamon fared 
better; we presume, because their olfactories were not so agree- 
ably occupied otherwise ; and the trace of Buddha’s foot on the 
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mountain-top proves that they were not indifferent inquirers, since 
they brought home a legend 1000 years before its existence. What- 
ever be the era of that mystic personage, and we ourselves incline 
to as old a date as even the Germans assign him, and consequently 
a far older than is allowed by the modern English orientalists ;— 
that he should have been known to the Pheenicians so long before 
he was born increases not a little our respect for veracious his- 
tory. We had fancied the oldest legend referred to Adam, but 
are content to accept a miracle instead of it, and deem ourselves 
great gainers by the exchange. ‘The connexion with the interior 
and the thickly populated villages of Ceylon, while the Arabian 
coast was desolate, though nearer to the primitive abodes of man, 
were of course cotemporary with this pre-adventual advent: and 
other particulars, found in other books, most probably have been 
taken from this source. The princess Abbassa doubtless 
borrowed her desolated comparison from hence: and _ the 
liberty of choice, and destruction of Melikertes’ wife by an arrow 
from afar; the holy mountain and forty days sojourn there ; the 
chimezra—the serpents in the caves (tm Holen wohnt des Drachens 
alte Brut)—the name of Abu Bekr—the fish and muscles; the 
serpent-legged damsels; the unerring bow; the securing (or 
skew ering) an antagonist to a tree with a lance; the disappearance 
during a chace ; the white elephants; the Ethiopian jugglers and 
snake-bearers ; the loads of elephants’ teeth; and many more 
wonders and facts, all form a body of evidence deduced from all 
parts of the world, known and unknown, then or now, to prove 
the authenticity of this work. Ava and Siam, Al Rasheed’s 
sister, Moses, the Greek poets, the Arabian Nights, Strabo, der 
Freischutz, Hanno’s Periplus, Walter Scott, Josephus, Sindbad 
the Sailor, Bahram Giubin, Romulus, the Persian Tales, the 
Book of Genesis, Gothe, Mahommed’s uncle, and Plutarch ; all 
are evidently but faint and partial reflexes of this authentic and 
interesting volume. But we would suggest that more than one 
copy must have existed for so many readers; or, if but the one 
that feil into the hands of Mr, Frederick Wagenfeld, we cannot 
wonder that a Portuguese cloister and a patron saint into the 
bargain should have been expressly created to preserve the trea- 
sure for this fortunate youth. 

Fortunate, we may truly say, since, for him, the present age 
has become antiquity, and fable has turned into history for his 
sake. The Phoenician army and navy list are set before us; and 
the cotemporary kings of Sidon and Byblos, with many that 
never belonged to Pheenicia, extend from the year 1820, before 
(or perhaps after) Christ, down to about 1200. Here Sidon 
presents the remarkable feature of a century of peace (Hundert- 
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jahrige Stille) sufficing for nearly two centuries of time (from 
1205 to 1055); a striking moral lesson of the value of peace, we 
presume, The kings of Byblos adopt an equally novel course ; 
for though the length of each reign and the periods of accession 
are nicely fixed in “the chronological table, backward to the re- 
motest antiquity, and they so regularly preserve their names, as 
at the distance of seventeen centuries fairly to present us with 
three for one sovereign; yet, as they come forward towards the 
time of cotemporary historians, i, e. at 1228 B. C. they become, 
which is perfectly natural, utterly nameless— Unberiihmte Konige : 
unmarked down to Simaron and Adonilibnas, who are without a 
date altogether. Nothing can be so satisfactory. 

The days of chivalry are past, alas! according to Burke, and in 
spite of the Manchegan knight,—so we can but copy the courtesy of 
the latter’s question to the princess—* Pray why did your highness 
land at Ossuna, seeing that it is not a sea-port town, but sixteen 
leagues inland ?”—we are as willing as he to credit an impossi- 
bility. That a native of Berytus, after writing one book, should 
alter even his birth-place, in order to include Ceylon in a Pheeni- 
cian History of Armenian or Syrian names and Persian usages, 
written in Chaldaic characters, which a Greek translator pre- 
serves for a Christian friar to copy and hide in a Portuguese con- 
vent, till a German student travels there for his health, we are 
perfectly ready to believe ; but that a learned professor of the 
nineteenth century should overlook his national learning and his 
own critical fame, by giving currency to the questionable coin 
and stamping it with his own superscription by a preface, seems 
too much for credibility, if not for credulity. The falsehood is 
almost more probable than the fact. As yet a portion only is 
public, where is the rest? We would ask— 

** Where is the chariot-wheel with Pharaoh’s name, 
And marked with Pharaoh’s arms, to stamp his fame ? 
Where of that stone a slice, and some account, 

Given by the Lord to Moses on the Mount? 

And where a slice of that stone’s elder brother 

That, broken, forced the All-Wise to find another ?” 

Till such are produced, how can we wonder that some other 
relics of antiquity have escaped this collection ?—that the great 
names of past ages have overlooked Mr. Frederick Wagenfeld ? 
—that Sesostris, marching through Palestine, should not have left 
the date of his journey, with his card, for Mr. Frederick Wagen- 
feld?—that Homer did not for his sake answer the doubts of 
Bryant, on the locality of Troy and the existence of Agamemnon ; 
or those of Wolfe on his own?—that the Samaritans did not 
settle for him the date of their alphabet?—that the Anakim did 
not, for him, explain how they got to Judza?—that the Shep- 
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herds did not leave him a narrative of their exploits and expulsion? 
—and that the Arabian historians did not write in German to save 
him from the blunders which his ignorance of their writings occa- 
sions? And this too, when Phoenicia altered her vocalic and liquid 
terminals to sibilants for his private satisfaction, and Baaut or 
Buddha came down to the Ceylonese mountains to greet him, in 
fittest compliment to his merits, with the mark of his foot! 

For the Hanoverian doctor and midwife of this marvellous 
labour, we partly acquit him of the suspicious parentage and this 
posthumous birth of Sanchoniatho the historian: immersed in 
oriental studies of the gravest kind, that require and engross all 
the powers of judgment and learning, we can easily conceive the 
advantage taken of that absorption of his faculties and of the honest 
simplicity of his character. 

But what is he who could avail himself of this? What is he 
who, received, though a stranger, into the bosom of unsuspecting 
confidence, has used that confidence only to abuse it?) Who has 
degraded the faith of friendship and borrowed a high reputation, 
to stain it with the dirt of deception, or trample it as the stepping- 
stone of forgery to fame! Who, in the frankness of youth and in- 
nocence, with a pulse steeled to honour and a heart indifferent to 
shame, has sought instruction for years, to turn it into deliberate 
crime! Without strength to range, or learning to gather, or taste 
to select, or judgment to weigh :—with neither genius to combine, 
nor talent to use the facts, open, we had hitherto thought, to the 
meanest inquirer, he is absolutely ignorant of the very desideratum 
he is attempting, and steals the wretched materials his poverty 
cannot invent. ‘The equal blindness of his moral sense sees 
nothing amiss in the par asitic creeping round his patron’s name, 
and twining it with the ivy tendrils of his own proper infamy. 
For previous literary frauds some extenuation might exist ; Chat- 
terton had genius—lIreland, at least ingenuity ; ‘and both under- 
stood the task they undertook. Even Lauder might plead this, 
and the intensity of hate that darkens sometimes into the sublime. 
Had those succeeded, they might have boasted their success ; and 
genius or vengeance been pardoned the first foul oblation: but, 
the Pheenician forgery once proclaimed, the work must fall into 
scorn; or did the writer mean finally to brave the presence of his 
Maker with the consciousness of a lie on his soul ? 

To poison the sources of knowledge is no trifling crime, though 
falsehoods spring up every hour besides, ‘The annals of the 
Stock Exchange within our memories recall how chastisement 
followed one, because most atrocious, deception: and surely 
some ignominy equally public and damning should brand the 
forehead of this laboured and treacherous forgery. 
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Since the above article was put in type, we have received a 
pamphlet entitled “‘ Die Sanchoniathonische Streitfrage, nach un- 
gedruckten Briefen gewiirdigt vom Dr. C. L. Grotefend,” the 
son, we presume, of the learned Director of the Lyceum, whom 
we have seen ushering this notable discovery before the public, 
containing the original correspondence relative to the pretended 
discovery. We find hence that the impostor first wrote under the 
name of Pereiro—(the final o should have been an a, as it is 
meant for Portuguese)—then as F’. Wilde: then, pretending this 
last to have been his mother’s family name, changing it to Wagen- 
feld ; till some other alias should offer, we presume. The earliest 
letters contain the word Merinhao, on which we have already re- 
marked ; and the name of the river Douro, spelt Duero, as is ob- 
served by the Editor : and we would further point out the extreme 
ignorance of the impostor, who shows by his mode of latinizing it 
that he was not aware of the true pronunciation of this Portuguese 
name. It appears that the letter pretendedly sent by one Chris- 
topher Meyer in reality came by the post, and bears the Bremen 
post-mark ; while the first letter, assuming to be Portuguese, has, 
like all the rest, a German water-mark. ‘The miserable shifts and 
excuses apparent in every page of the correspondence, and the 
wretched inconsistencies respecting the fac-simile, which are 
not worth recording, might, we should have thought, have put 
the learned editor on his guard at the very commencement of the 
affair, and saved the world and himself from this silly mystifica- 
tion. Dr, C. L. Grotefend notices, though somewhat late, the 
change of birth-places in the historian; the Buddha footstep and 
white elephants of Ceylon ; the derivation of Tarsus from ‘Tar- 
tessus, and the consequent confounding WWD with MW; various 
errors in the Greek of the fac-simile, which would disgrace a 
school-boy ; and alterations in the Phcenician names, which, it 
turns out, are stolen and mutilated from a recent work of Pro- 
fessor Gesenius: but we would observe, in reply to an objection 
of one or both of the learned writers, that the change of } into the 
short 0, is perfectly correct, in transferring Phoenician into Greek ; 
as it so stands in the earliest alphabets of the latter. 

We give these facts as supplementary to our own doubts and 
exposures of the fraud; and must repeat our regrets that so clumsy 
and obviously elaborated a fabrication should have imposed a 
single moment on the erudition of a scholar of whom Germany is 
otherwise so justly proud. As a memorial of this, our critique 
must remain; for the literary Caspar Haiiser, he should, for ob- 


vious reasons, change his own nativity and its aspect as soon as 
he can. 
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Arr. X.—Oriental Historical Manuscripts in the Tamil Lan- 
guage, translated with Annotations. By William ‘Taylor, 
Missionary. In Two Volumes, 4to. Madras, 1835, 


We hail the appearance of these volumes; for, meagre and un- 
satisfactory as some portion of their contents may be found by 
those who are anxious for complete elucidation on the mystical 
subject of Indian History, Geography, and Religion ; and vague, 
as much of what actually appears obviously is, to even the most 
ardent of believers; and inconclusive, consequently, as the deduc- 
tions must be in the hands of the most profound thinkers and 
most elaborate scholars; still, so much of indication as regards 
the unknown points is thrown up amongst the mass of matter 
here presented to us, we regret to add in a most confused and un- 
digested form, that, with all the objections which the most careless 
or the most sceptical reader may be disposed to raise, there is un- 
questionably a vast deal of information to be gathered from these 
volumes. Yet our critical duty obliges us ‘to confess that the 
faults we have pointed out, and some others also, render the work 
far less important and interesting than we had a right to expect 
from the skill of the author in the language he translates, and 
from his sacred character, with its supposed consequent biblical 
knowledge. 

In truth the utter confusion of ideas, incident probably to the 
very nature of his subject, and the absence of any index or table 
of contents in a work so complicated, and so often referring in 
one portion to another for comparative passages, render the ‘task 
of the reader difficult, that of the reviewer almost hopeless. In 
coming forward to supply the intimated omissions of Professor 
H. H. Wilson’s Historical Summary and Descriptive Catalogue 
of the MSS. collected by the late Colonel Mackenzie, Mr. Tay- 
lor seems to consider that his readers must necessarily be ac- 
quainted with this work ; and, with unpardonable remissness, he 
has so treated, or rather maltreated, his subject, as to render the 
professor’s volumes indispensable for even a tolerable apprehen- 
sion of his own. In the incessantly insinuated blame, therefore, 
of which he is lavish towards his learned and able predecessor, 
we discover nothing of the candour that ought to distinguish a 
gentleman, a disputant, a Christian, and a missionary. Nor does 
the Sanscrit professor stand alone in this category of Mr. Taylor’s 
wrath ; he is accompanied in that disastrous predicament by other 
names; but they are less likely to throw off the dew-drops of our 
missionary’s tender mercies; not ouly from their inferior ability, 
and the absence, in some at least, of that high reputation which 
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so justly distinguishes the Sanscrit professor, but also because, 
while he is living and can disdain it, others have descended to that 
tomb which is generally considered to cover the errors and dis- 
arm the malice of mankind. In the name of humanity we lift 
our voice against this system; in the name of Christian charity 
we protest against the man who flings the corpse of his brethren 
as a feast to the dog and the crow, aud makes his religion the 
pretext for raking up the dead, and scattering their ashes as a 
sacrifice to the breath of heaven. 

To the volumes of Professor Wilson then we must turn for 
something of order and arrangement; and, though the view therein 
taken of the MSS. themselves is not so complete as we could 
have wished it, nor the elucidations derivable from them so 
ample as we could have expected from the mind that has recently 
illustrated the calumniated Ctesias ; yet the learned author has 
certainly assisted his readers to comprehend their historical ten- 
dency, and conceive their historical value. He has not, that we 
can perceive, in any case decried their importance ; and though, 
from other avocations and various causes, the notices he has given 
are, toa degree, imperfect ; still we ourselves can find nothing of 
that superficial scorn which some professed Oriental scholars 
exhibit upon matters seen for the first time; and for which, we 
confess, we were in the present case fully but wrongfully prepared 
by Mr. Taylor’s allusions. ‘The Professor’s is an honest as well 
as an ab/e summary, such as might be expected from the man. 

To an inquiring mind, the subject of India will suggest a series 
of doubts and incertitudes. The mystery in which all that is 
known is veiled, and the still greater mystery that shrouds the un- 
known ;—the fact, not merely of a vacuum in her history, but of 
a positive cloud supplying its place ; refracting the scanty rays of 
light that scattered records afford, through an atmosphere that is 
fatal to the breath of history, and that enlarges the few forms ap- 
pearing through its medium into gigantic proportions, evidently 
false and impossible: the anomaly of a literature without records ; 
and of a language utterly unintelligible to the mass of natives of 
those countries in every age; all these are sources not merely of 
doubt but distrust. Suspicion will ever awake at mystery; for 
what in such cases is mystery but concealment? and what is that 
concealment but silent falsehood ? If no historical records existed, 
whence came the fables? If they did exist, why came the fables? 
‘The Brahmins could not believe what they disbelieved; namely, the 
falsehoods they themselves avowedly framed for the vulgar. As 
little could they have disbelieved what they believed and knew, 
i.e. the events of their own times. How is it then that the truths 
have vanished and the errors remain?—that, while science and 
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literature were cultivated and preserved, record was neglected 
and left to perish? the very records, too, the sole support of their 
claims to antiquity! Did they then contradict the claim? In 
every other country where the ignorance of new occupants, or the 
arrogant vanity of despots, destroyed confessedly the ancient 
monuments, it was in order that the actual dynasty might be 
deemed the original, or the actual usurpation be held alone worth 
recording. Are not these the two horns of the Brahmin di- 
lemma? 

But, we are told, their language, the Sanscrit, is a proof of 
their antiquity. It is certainly a proof of its own, so far as it ex- 
ists, or existed, in antiquity; but no further, that we can see: nor 
even is this a proof in favour of its professors, unless it can be 
shown that the present Brahmins are an uninterrupted descent, 
and their legends a carmen perpetuum, primaque ab origine mundi 
ad tempora nostra—a presumption which they themselves, as 
we shall find, contradict in the former part at least. Even with- 
out any contradiction of theirs, the fact that they hold to, and 
cannot explain, their own mythoi, is to us a sufficient refutation 
of their asserted descent in integrity. But even their boasted 
language confessedly brings no proof of its own existence much 
beyond 3000 years. How then can it evidence for others what it 
cannot for itself? Paul may answer for Peter, but who shall 
answer for Paul? 

Some writers, it is true, have noticed in ancient remains a few, 
a very few words, which they refer to this language of the Brah- 
mins; but, since those words all exist in the Zend, Hebrew, 
and other confessedly oldest tongues, in a nearer and ruder form, 
they can be no evidence of a Sanscrit origin, and, consequently, 
no proof that the Sanscrit was formed at that early period. We 
may grant the Brahmins their pretended origin at Mount Meru ; 
yet this only shows that they migrated from the West, as Langlés, 
Klaproth, Rask, Kennedy, &c. &c. conceived: but we can- 
not grant the pretended date of that origin, for it is monstrous 
beyond all possibility, and the lowest calculation even has been 
generally held incredible. Let us observe, too, that the Phrygian 
and Greek languages were formed long before the Sanscrit was 
known to exist, so far as we have proofs ; till then the Brahmins 
can establish their westward migration, we have no right, it ap- 
pears to us, to give their grammatical system the priority over the 
Greek ; but, on the contrary, have every reason to assign or sus- 
pect, with Gibbon, the former (in part at least) attributable to the 
Bactrian successors of Alexander. But we assert distinctly that, 
while no evidence appears to prove the westward migration of 
these sages, we have no ground to embrace the conjecture of that 
unknown and unimaginable migration, and by men who, if settled 
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and civilized to such a degree, would scarcely have wandered so 
far as Greece. On the other hand, there are historical proofs of 
Zend and other migrations to that country and vicinity. 

We must add a few words on the other anomaly we have alluded 
to ;—the existence of a dialect unknown to the vulgar. We may 
be answered with Hieratic and Demotic Egypt, Chaldean Assyria, 
Zendic Persia, Bali India, &c. &c. &c. Of the first we know 
nothing yet; or, if any thing, it supports and proves our argument: 
of the rest, will any one assert that they have never formed a 
dialect of a spoken or vulgar tongue? ‘These languages, too, 
have been motive, the Sanscrit, as is affirmed, stationary ; their 
religious systems have altered, her’s is unchanged in the land of 
her nativity; yet who use the latter tongue? ‘Those only who 
are interested in maintaining the delusion, which gives them 
power, riches, influence, sanctity, adoration from man, and be- 
atitude in divine essence. 

We are far from undervaluing what we possess of Sanscrit litera- 
ture. In truth, it is its very variety and perfection that makes us 
ask for more, and that renders us sceptical as to its confined 
historical range. A single and indifferent history of a single dis- 
tant province has alone been brought to light; and it seems to 
us impossible that the most civilized sages of the East should 
have been able to carry their intellectual labours to so high a 
pitch of excellence in other departments, and yet have been so 
ignorant as to overlook the very basis on which their pretensions 
must be founded. ‘This, too, must have been any thing but ac- 
cidental or ignorantly done, since the bordering civilized nations 
adopted the opposite course: an obvious example and reproach, 
China and Persia, and even Tatary, had their records, while the 
Brahmin was satisfied to rest his illumination on ignorance. 
With ruder nations, war and accident might destroy whatever relics, 
if any, they possessed of antiquity. We have ina previous Num- 
ber (X X.XV. p. 125 & 127) hinted at some points of resemblance 
between the Arabic and Sanscrit formations. In the similar, and, 
we suspect at least equally groundless, claim to remote antiquity, 
the analogy is sustained ; and it is strengthened by the fact, that 
the oldest Arabic falls even short of the Sanscrit in its proofs, 
which do not extend to near 3000 years. ‘The vacuum in Arabian 
history, therefore, is even greater than in the Sanscrit; but the 
causes we must defer investigating here. 

Yet, while the literature of the Brahmins has thus apparently 
shunned all historical detail, their ancient epic poems have not 
been equally cautious. ‘Through the extravagance and inflation 
of these accounts some points, are distinctly visible, which ob- 
viously refer to actual events, and which correspond in the main 
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with portions of other national records or traditions. But where, 
as in the Mahabharata, men are exalted to spirits and gods, or 
degraded to beasts and monkeys, the most timorous fugitive from 
truth might rest safe and contented in the darkness; since even 
the few gleams of light that could penetrate thither are separated 
by the prism of genius, and distorted and resolved into mere 
rainbow imaginings. ‘The historian might be discouraged or 
silenced ; the poet could not be controlled. ‘The i ignorance and 
restless fears of the human mind had already woven from the dry 
and unpromising thread of numbers the wild-floating veil of magi- 
cal incantations and phantasies ; converting calculation itself into 
a vague, superstitious dream, and finding in the coldest reality the 
fittest source for unsubstantial forms and phantasmaic terrors. 
The science of the Nabathzan, early perverted, and sunk to mere 
dexterity in Egypt, had blended with Persian mysticism, and per- 
haps also with Western speculation: the poet seized the realm 
which philosophy was slowly discovering, peopled it at once with 
his own creations, till nature and magic, forms and spirits, sub- 
stance or essence, instruments, birds, fish, animals, man, genii, 
deities, and even the Godhead, moved, at the sound of his voice 
alone, to bewilder and enchant the bosom of his auditory. With 
such a power even despotism, that strongest despotism, of reli- 
gion, could nothing avail. The Metternich of Brahminism, 
therefore, bowed down before circumstance, and, like his modern 
and living type, what he could not control he converted to his 
own purpose. 

From the hopelessness of such historical monuments it is a 
relief to turn, and seek at whatever cost, and with whatever labour 
and patience, for more detailed and more authentic sources of in- 
formation in other quarters. The task must be long, and may, 
perhaps, be fruitless; but we are not of those who deem the 
broken threads of antiquity irrecoverable, or remain content with 
despair in preference to examination. We cannot, amidst unex- 
plored libraries and unsought MSS., consent to believe that all 
traces are lost and perished, because they are not obtruded on the 
eye ; or that the connected succession of events, that stamped the 
East with their living traces, are now vanished and must be for 
ever a mystery, whilst so many documents are unknown, and 
whilst even the historical treasures we possess remain uncompared, 
or at best collated imperfectly. When, as in the case before us, 
fresh materials are offered, to embrace them without examination 
is neither more nor less unreasonable than to reject them in the 
same summary mode. If they supply statements merely, such 
may be considered, and confronted with others from other chan- 
nels ; the collation may elicit agreement or uniformity, thus form- 
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ing the probable: a hint, a reference, a passing remark, will often 
connect events in one place with dates in another; and thus in- 
duce certainty: or, on the other hand, discrepancies and contra- 
dictions will, in general, condense objections and doubts into 
certainties also. But, if we proceed on the principle of throwing 
aside every document that bears exaggeration on its face, or that 
is defective in the date, or that is wholly devoid of these, we 
blindly abandon and seal up the very springs of our future path, 
and increase the chances of failure in the boundless and shifting 
sands of historical and antiquarian investigation. ‘The very want 
most complained of, that of dates, (as if palm-trees ought to rise 
at our wish in the deserts,) is the surest evidence we can obtain 
that the records wanting them are older than the civilization whose 
commencement we seek in their respective countries, 

We have been careful to write thus much at length in order to 
meet on more than one ground the objections of many able and 
patient scholars to all the novelties of the past which the present 
age is bringing to light. Men, too, who have laboriously inves- 
tigated one particular branch of study, cannot generally be sup- 
posed to possess any inclination to undervalue it, or turn to 
researches tending towards this end; but, since all the learning 
that has been expended in the research has failed to penetrate into 
the real sources of antiquity, may we not reasonably entertain a 
doubt that the process hitherto employed has been somewhere 
defective ?—that the authorities we have taken for our guides, 
though often, undoubtedly, a light in utter darkness, are also too 
often a pillar of cloud when we are able to see a wider horizon! 
The ancients may have told us all they knew, but were the 
ancients acquainted with antiquity? ‘There is a fallacy in the 
terms; but we might often, with justice, answer the fact in the 
negative. If the Greek, or the Brahmin, drew existence from a 
stone, or creation from a flower, are we to contract our inquiries 
accordingly ? and this, too, when their aboriginal nationality is 
more than questionable, and the Hebrew scriptures, if no other 
authenticated record, supply evidence of older races in other and 
more probable countries ? 

Professor Wilson adverts to the light which the Mackenzie 


MSS. reflect upon the languages and literature of the south of 
India. ‘These appear to be 


“1. The discovery of the Jain religion and philosophy, and its dis- 
tinction from that of the Boudh. 


“2. The ancient different sects of religion in this country and their 
subdivisions. 


‘* 3. The nature and use of the Sassanum and inscriptions on stone and 
copper. 
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“ 4, The design and nature of the monumental stones and trophies 
found in various parts of the country from Cape Comorin to Delhi, 
called Veeracul and Maastiecull, which illustrate the ancient customs of 
the early inhabitants and perhaps of the early Western nations. 

“5. The sepulchral tumuli, mounds, and barrows of the early tribes, 
similar to those found throughout the continent of Asia and of Europe ; 
illustrated by drawings and various other notices of antiquities and in- 
stitutions.” —Jntroduction, pp. xi. xii. 


It is further observed, 


“The collection as here detailed consists chiefly of manuscripts in the 
original languages, constituting what may be regarded as the literature 
of the south of India. ‘The subject is hitherto almost unknown to the 
literature of Europe, and from its novelty, if not from its importance, is 
likely to be thought intitled to special attention.” —Introduction, p. xx. 


And our less learned readers may not disdain to be told that, 


“In general they are in very bad order, being more or less imperfect, 
and being rather engraved than written with an iron style upon palm- 
leaves ; a mode of writing which even when the letters are blackened by 
a composition of lamp-black and oil is very unfavourable to prompt and 
easy perusal. A new manuscript of this kind, presented for the first time 


to the most learned pundit, is deciphered by him slowly and with pain.” 
Introduction, p. xxiv. 


The leading languages of India have been considered three, if 
not four; the Sanscrit, the Pracrit, and the Maghadee or Pair- 
achi. As the first was the language of the Gods, and the second 
of Good Spirits, this classification of the third with the fourth, 
respectively of Men and of Demons, is little complimentary to 
either of the last. We are tempted, however, to object to the 
arrangement that includes the Tamul and its derivatives, or cog- 
nates, with the Pracrit class. The five Gaures, or northern 
divisions of Hindostan, speak the former, whilst the latter prevails 
in the five Dravidas, or southern portion of the country, compris- 
ing, as Mr. Wilson observes, 


“The ancient kingdoms of Chola, Chera, and Pandya, and now com- 
prehending the districts of South Arcot, Salem, Coimbatur, Kumbha- 
konum, Tanjore, Trichinapali, Madura, Dindigal, Tinnivelli, and great 
part of Mysur. 

“Tt (Tamul) is not derived from any language at present in existence, 
and is either itself the parent of the Telugu, Malayalam, and Canarese 
languages, or what is more probable has its origin in common witb these 
in some ancient tongue which is now lost or only partially preserved in 
its offspring. 

“Neither the Tamul, the Telugu, nor any of their cognate dialects, 
are derivations from the Sanscrit. The latter, however it may contribute 
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to their polish, is not necessary to their existence ; and they form a dis- 
tinct family of languages, with which the Sanscrit has, in later times 
especially, intermixed, but with which it has no radical connexion.” — 
Introduction, pp. xxviii. xxix. 


We must observe, by the way, that Professor Wilson is not 
himself the author of the above remarks, but we can appreciate 
the value of such quotations by such a scholar. We may add a 
distinction drawn by the professor himself between two languages 
commonly confounded in Europe, the Hindi and Hindoostani— 


“The Hindi retaining its own or Sanscrit words, the Hindustani in 
every possible case substituting for them words of Persian and Arabic 
origin.” —ZIntroduction, p. li. 


The following short extract illustrates some of our remarks :— 


“ All the traditions and records of the peninsula recognize in every 
part of it a period when the natives were not Hindus. What creed they 
followed does not appear; but it may be reasonably inferred that, if any, 
it was very rude, and such as might be expected from a barbarous 
people : for the same authorities assert that, prior to the introduction of 
the colonies from the North, the inhabitants of the Peninsula were 
foresters and mountaineers, or goblins and demons.”—Jntroduction, 
p- liv. 

We would adduce the remark of Rask in illustration of the 
foregoing, namely, that the North or original Hindustan, only 
reaches to the Nerbudda; the Deccan southwards to the river 
Krishna; and thence the Karnatic extends to the sea; and that 
the oldest race of Indians are to be found in but a narrow strip 
of this latter portion. 

We believe the following remarks to be new to the generality 
of readers, respecting the sculptures at Elephanta :— 


“The caverns in general are Saiva and Bauddha. There are a few 
Jain excavations at Ellora, but none at Elephanta or Keneri. There is 
no satisfactory clue to the date of any of these excavations ; but there is 
no reason to think that any of them bear a high antiquity. It may be 
questionable whether the Saivas or Bauddhas took the lead in these struc- 
tures ; but there is some reason to suppose the former; in which case, 
the Saiva appropriation being consequent on the downfal of the 
Bauddha faith, Mr. Erskine observes the Elephanta caverns cannot be 
much more than eight centuries remote. The Bauddhas, according to a 
tradition previously alluded to, came into the peninsula only in the third 
century after Christianity ; and their excavations could not, therefore, 
have been made earlier than the fifth or sixth. ‘The Saivas, who formed 
similar caverns, were a particular sect or that of the Jogis; as is proved 
by the sculptures, the large earrings, the emaciated penitents, and the re- 

etition of the details of Daksha’s sacrifice, a favourite story in the Saiva 
Paniier none of which probably are older than the eighth or ninth 
century. In the absence of any evidence to the contrary, therefore, we 
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may infer the comparatively recent formation of these monuments. 
There is nothing in their construction, that Hindu architects of the 
present day would not be as well qualified as ever to accomplish. 

** Sculptured rocks are analogous to cavern temples ; and the history of 
the one may throw some light upon that of the other. The most re- 
markable monuments of this class are the sculptured rocks of Mavelipu- 
rani, or Mahabalipur, the city of the great Bali, who has proved so mis- 
chievous a jack-a-lantern to European scholars; leading them astray 
from India into Palestine and Mesopotamia, and filling them with a 
variety of preposterous fancies. Now local tradition asserts that these 
rocks were sculptured not more than five or six centuries ago by artists 
from the North ; and the subjects of the carving, the recumbent Vishnu, 
and particularly the presence of Krishna, and the cowherds of Vrinda- 
van, leave no doubt of the accuracy of the chronology ; for the worship 
of the boy Krishna is a very modern innovation.” — Introduction, p. |xix. 

The brevity of his materials is noticed by Mr. Taylor, to 
whom it is time to return, as similar to the records of every early 
nation. From these he infers that the kingdom of Madura, in the 
south of the Peninsula, was founded 1500 years B.c.: the alleged 
(oldest) date of the Vedas, according to Sir W. Jones and Mr. 
Ritter: the three principalities of Pandya, Chola or Sora, and 
Chera or Sera, having been early formed; and the first having, it 
is affirmed, sent ambassadors to Augustus Cesar, Tradition 
makes the founder a native of Oude. 

The mixture of incessant monstrosities with some few facts, 
offers certainly no small inducement to throw aside Mr. Taylor’s 
volumes as too extravagant altogether. But this is the very 
hastiness of judgment we have condemned, and we meet with 
some matters that, in the shape of tales, are frequently amusing, 
and singularly illustrative, even after all we have heard of the state 
of supineness and superstition in those unfortunate countries 
where the Brahmins have so long held sway. These we may 
compare with the similar cases in European lands; but amidst 
the darkest of these last some light of reason has found its way, 
to save ourselves from the long and hopeless degradation that has 
paralyzed Hindostan. 

Amongst narratives which, though extravagant, evidently in- 
volve historical facts, we meet with some of the most trifling and 
ludicrous character. The sources of those fables, which, in the 
hands of the Greeks, gave rise to fictions so elegant and graceful, 
and at the same time so accordant with the spirit of the human 
mind, that they formed, in the first instance, a willing belief, and 
even now are indulged in as waking dreams, are here, in what 
we are taught to receive as their original state, matter for mirth, 
if not for pain, for those who could credit, and of scorn and disgust 
for the inventors of such distorted phantasies, ‘They had often 
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probably no end whatever; not even the mystic sense of an unim- 
portant rite: but appear to have sprung from the wantonness of an 
Imagination secure from detection in the hearers, though in the 
utterance of the most palpable falsehoods. The exhaustless 
purse and transmutation of metals are familiar to infancy in every 
cultivated tongue; but only a Hindoo could listen to tales of a 
god dancing on one leg for years, teaching wisdom to a little 
bird, giving milk to pigs, and making them ministers of a king- 
dom ! 

We can therefore well believe that this policy of ignorance was 
the work of an intrusive race. The Brahmins,—whose foreign 
origin is more than suspicious, though we cannot consent, with 
Rask, to imagine them a conquering r ace,—did i in all likelihood sup- 
plant ‘the native castes, and raise their supremacy upon the ruin or 
depression of the Shatrya tribe. If so, their policy is not altogether 
dissimilar to that of their successors and patrons, the English, in 
India, and of the Tatar dynasties of China to this day. Mr, 
Taylor takes some pains to show that they were originally Chal- 
deans ; but we can see no ground for this assumption, nor any 
similarities beyond merely casual ones. In fact, we cordially 
embrace the Arabian account of their descent, from every con- 
sideration connected with their doctrines; and the derivation of 
their mode of measuring lands, with all its errors, till corrected 
from the Arabians, corroborates the supposition. Nor need 
we bind ourselves to the confusion, naturally arising, we con- 
ceive, from the fact of substitution; that confusion ‘of persons 
and things that identifies the Brahmin of Hindostan with the 
original Deev, or sage, of Scythia or Tatary. The derivation of 
the name is decidedly inimical to this identity, no less than the 
other grounds of dissent or denial,—viz. the difference of faith 
or ritual, so far as any information remains on this head. It will 
suffice to notice, in illustration, that the suicide so universally 
established in Hindostan is directly opposite to the principle of 
the Brahmins described by Megasthenes ; and that Benares, the 
ancient seat of the learned and pious priesthood, little resembles at 
the present day, as our readers have seen, those groves of medita- 
tion, and has wholly departed from the royal solitudes of the old 
Vana-rasi. The castes are different also ; and where are the former 
Feasts of the Dead? In truth, even while admitting the Zend to 
be partially the source of the Sanscrit, there is not the slightest 
necessity for identifying the ministers of the two systems, but 
rather the contrary; for the formation of an improved language 
was not merely calculated to throw an elder into disuse, but may 
not unreasonably be imagined to have partly sprung from this 
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object; and the more so, since those who spoke it (the Zend) 
were now deemed idolatrous and false, if not absolutely perse- 
cuted for their creed. 

The concealment then of their own knowledge by the later or 
real Brahmins—we know not how the former could claim the 
appellation—appears not very dissimilar to the mysteries of the 
old western nations; the closing terms of that of Eleusis bearing 
absolutely the Sanscrit form of words contracted from the Zend : 
and since no historical proof whatever appears to carry the 
Sanscrit to the banks of the Nile, or the shores of Italy and 
Greece,—for the three pretended pyramids of Sanscrit construc- 
tion is a tale proving, if any thing, the very reverse of what its 
narrators pretend :—then the only alternative left for belief is the 
statement referred to, of the more modern intrusion of the Brah- 
mins. How ruthlessly, tempted by avarice and impunity, they 
have abused their position in Indian society, we need not pause 
to remark ; but were evidence wanting, it is found in the two 
extracts we make from Mr. ‘Taylor’s work. 


* When Parasu-Rama had obtained his domain, as before mentioned, 
he parcelled it out into seven Konkans, or divisions, named respectively, 
Kirata, Virata, Maratha, Konkana, Hayga, Tuluva, and Kerala. Some 
of these names, as Kirata and Virata, are taken from those of northern 
and more ancient countries. ‘These seven provinces, it seems, had a 
population of fishermen ; from which circumstance we may gather the 
general inference, that the retiring of the sea was gradual, though fable 
has incorrectly made it miraculous and instantaneous. If it did take 
place on the principles indicated, it must have been gradual. Parasu- 
Rama, it may be supposed, on coming to this newly recovered tract of 
country, easily gained an ascendancy over its piscatory inhabitants. The 
better to secure it, and to retaliate on the northern Bramins who had 
expelled him, he made these fishermen become Bramins. Either at this 
time, or, as more probable, subsequently, the aforesaid seven provinces 
were subdivided into sixty-four districts ; and the Bramins of these states 
formed a deliberative council of government for the whole. They reserved 
to themselves the property of the soil; let out the lands to inferior 
castes ; intrusted war and defence to ten and a half divisions out of the 
sixty-four subdivisions; and placed the executive government in the 
hands of one individual, assisted by a council of four other Bramins, 
elected every three years. It is not certain whether this very singular 
arrangement, considering its being in India, took place among the fisher- 
men Bramins, or at a later period. The reader may judge; for the 
legend says, that Parasu-Rama, on quitting the country, told his Bra- 
mins that, should they at any time have urgent occasion for his assist- 
ance, their wishing for his presence Would be sufficient to bring him 
among them: a device quite common to the heroical period of Hindu 
history. The fishermen, unworthy of their elevation, felt doubtful of his 
veracity ; and, in order to put it to the proof, summoned him without 
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cause: indignant at which, he reduced them to the rank of Sudras, in 
which light the Bramins of the Konkan are said to be still regarded.”— 
Taylor, vol. ii. pp. 56, 57. 

It needs little attention to discover that this Brahmin tale is 
the Lion’s account of the fact. The poor fishermen are not charged 
by their adversaries with serious misconduct, and the re-appear- 
ance of Parasu-Rama therefore is only the Deus dignus vindice 
nodus to revenge the real offence, that of attempting to supersede 
Brahmins. In what a condition must be the moral sense of a 
country that can thus visit their ancestors’ fault on the present 
Brahmins of Konkan! 

The second extract on this subject needs no comment of ours. 

“ A pilgrimage to Benares, with the view of obtaining offspring, has 
been, and probably still is, a frequent custom. It is a pilgrimage from 
which many never return: and if wealthy persons setting out thither 
were not infatuated by superstition, they might reflect on the possibility 
of collusion between collateral relatives and Bramins, and between Bra- 
mins of one temple with those of a distant one, by means of the sacred 
language, unknown to the vulgar: so that Pansanian letters, sealing the 
pilgrim’s fate, might be carried by himself. ‘The writer of these remarks 
was told by Dr. Young, who accompanied Bishop Turner to Madras, 
that from personal observations he had no manner of doubt of Benares 
being a great slaughter-house, or that numerous lives of pilgrims were 
every year sacrificed by the Bramins in order to get at their property. 
A slow reception may possibly be given to such an opinion, but how 
fatal pilgrimages often are to pilgrims needs not at this time of day any 
fuller exposure than has been given. At all events, reverting to our 
theme, it is not astonishing that the real Tanapathi* never returned.— 
Taylor, vol. i. pp. 129, 130. 

We have noticed in a former number (xxxv, p. 140) the various 
forms under which the creative power appearsin the East. It is 
well worth considering, if only for condensing the view to the 
first departure of the Eastern world from the Hebrew text. 
When O’Brien, in his work on the Round Towers: a volume con- 
taining a singular combination of ingenuity and research ; where, 
with the natural fault of youth, assertion is too often substituted 
for argument, and reading for learning, but where, to do but jus- 
tice to the volume, a vast variety of facts, previously considered 
only in detail, but there for the first time put together in a man- 
ner that compels the most serious attention from scholars, always 
to their combination, if not always to the conclusions, renders the 
work indispensable for all future inquirers :—when he favoured 
the world with the Irish reading of the opening passage in St. 


_* A merchant who went to Benares to obtain offspring by prayer. This legend in- 
dicates the notoriety of the fact referred to above. 
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John, regarding the Aoyos, he totally overlooked the necessity of 
accounting for either of the two interpretations of the Hebrew 
Genesis, whether the spirit or the word; a breath of Deity, 
or a mighty wind, that moved upon the surface of the waters. 
Mr. Taylor is for this last reading; but we must regret to ob- 
serve that we can place little reliance on his biblical learning ; 
of which, however, he is willing to make parade. He appears 
even to have overlooked or confused the arguments adduced 
by the late Colonel Wilford, for fixing the site of Paradise in 
the Himmalayah, with the argument on the resting of the ark. 
This, from his careless style, he would seem to fancy was “ po- 
etically transformed into a divinity” in the second verse of 
Genesis! but he in reality refers to the Indian Hymn, and not to 
the Bible. 

Of the garden of Iran or Eden, we cheerfully accept O’ Brien’s 
opinion, as it has always been our own: though he, after 
Malcolm, was ignorant of the derivation from “)X, or ys) Ur, 


Fire, as the pure or holy: an being the Median adjectival 
affix, and not originally a substantive. Into the Irish question 
we shall not enter; as O’Brien’s volume, especially with the 
assistance to be derived from the labours of Pelloutier, Be- 
tham, Prichard, and Moore, shows more ground for considering the 
question than had been previously imagined ; but it is clear that 
the \ in Hebrew might be easily confounded with ‘> in speech 
as in writing, even in the Samaritan character; while the spoken 
r, gives the ‘sound of ¢ or d, in more than one derivative language 
of the ancient East, and certainly the old Persian, 

The most material defects in O’Brien’s volume are, his taking 
for granted that his readers are as well acquainted as himself with 
the Celtic; and the omission of any comparison or proof of this 
being identical with the Persian, a language evidently strange to 
him; and a degree of confusion is consequently apparent in some 
parts. Will no friendly hand supply this deficiency ? 

We cannot pass the subject of the ark without noticing a slight 
but singular coincidence between the Sanscrit tale of the deluge, 
and an equally futile English superstition, That Vishnou, the pre- 
server, by miracle or maya formed the ark, is only the debasement 
of the scriptural narrative. The confusion of opinions on this 
subject seems to have arisen from overlooking the fact that the 
old Indian writers intended by the word maya the action of ex- 
istence upon consciousness (in the Divinity): the act of repre- 
senting, not the representation itself. The simple operation is 
therefore the Real and Unreal of the ancient doctrine: not 
merely, we conceive, “ real, because itis the cause of every thing, 
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nor “ unreal, because there is nothing but Braum ;” but also Real 
and Unreal in the sense of action; which is Actual, for it takes 
place; yet only Consequent, for it depends upon, or is the rela- 
tion between, other existences: and in this sense only, we submit, 
can we take the declaration of the Veda, “that God as Maia 
creates the world.” It is in fact not the Hindu philosophers 
alone who have puzzled themselves and their readers with this 
very attempt to define the connexion of matter and spirit where 
they approach the nearest. But if perception, or rather pictorial 
impression on the sense, an apparent image and not a mere illu- 
sion, be intended by the Sanscrit authority, i it tallies strangely with 
the meteorological phenomenon, known, though rare, by the name 
of the ark, which is supposed to prognosticate the change from 
long-continued rain to fair weather. This we once heard de- 
scribed by a respectable eye-witness, still living, as pointed out 
to him in the north of England under that name by his brother, 
a clergyman, and presenting the perfect image in the skies of an 
ark surrounded by rainy vapours. Other accounts tend to cor- 
roborate our informant’s statement. While relating stories of 


illusion, we may give one from Mr, Wilson of probably equal 
authority. 


“On the mountain of Kailas, when Siva was sitting in his Court, 
Chandeswara stood up in his presence, and saluted him with a single 
hand. Parvati Devi, observing it, said to Siva, ‘Oh Parameswara, every 
one salutes us with both hands—what is the reason that this person sa- 
lutes with but one?’ Parameswara then became twofold, or half Siva and 
half Parvati. Chandeswara beholding it, remarked: Although foul or 
fragrant odours may be wafted by the wind, or the shadow of the sun 
reflected from a jar of water, yet are they not one existence? So saying, 
he turned to the right half, and saluted it alone. Parvati then, being 
highly enraged, spoke thus: Chandeswara, I am the material mask of 
the spirit ; how can you refuse to acknowledge me ? You are under my 
command as long as you are enveloped with a body ? Chandeswara then 
became Bhringiswara with three legs, at which the Ganas were surprised, 
and called him Ganeswar, (the exempted from matter). Parvati, be- 
holding Siva, said, that she had conferred half of her body on him, 
and Bramha and Vishnu and the rest were concentred in her; which 
then was greater, Bhringiswara, or Siva himself? Siva replied to her, 
that she might send a part of her essence to the mortal world, and he 
would send Bhringisi there, and she might then examine its spiritual 
truth. Parvati accordingly sent a spark of her essence to be borne as 
Méayé on Mohinideva, the queen of the king of Banavasi, named Mama- 
kara raya, This Maya became a harlot, and associated with the musi- 
cian of the temple of Madhukeswar at Banavasi. The spirit of Bhringis- 
war or Nermaya Ganeswar was born by Nirahankara on Sujndnadevi at 
Karure, and his parents gave him the name of Allama ‘Prabhu, and 
nourished him. When he was grown up, he said to his parents that he 
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was born to them for their faith to Siva ; and wished to teach the prayers 
of Siva to the disciples in the different regions, and he showed them the 
mode of attaining liberation. He went to Banavasi, and subdued the 
musicians and Maya there, and obtained the title of Niranjani; and 
wandered throughout different parts of the world, and wrought many 
miracles for the disciples of Siva.” —Wilson, vol. ii. pp. 21, 22. 


To return to Mr. Taylor. It is singular to find how strongly 
he is given to the adoption of novel opinions ; novel, we mean, in 
comparison with those they contradict; and how eagerly he travels 
out of his proper path to introduce the question of the ark in a de- 
scription of Tamil MSS. But though we acquit him of any sus- 
picion that the two questions are more nearly connected, as they 
unquestionably are, we instance it as one proof of that desire for 
investigation which turns up so generally, wherever it appears, 
long hidden or disregarded treasures. Whether such be the case 
now before us, we cannot pretend to judge; but we strongly pro- 
test against his building an argument upon Portius Cato, without 
examining how far he is worthy of support, and in a passage 
where his testimony is obviously an error: the Sage Scythians 
he speaks of being evidently but the descendants of the Saca, or 
Sacuseni, in eastward migration ; the original Scythia being thus, 
according to both Strabo ‘and Herodotus, 0 near the Araxes, or Kur, 
i.e. West of the Caspian sea. 

We give to the “ Chaldwan traditions and Assyrian vestiges,” 
that Mr. Taylor speaks of to support his opinion of the ark’s 
resting elsewhere than in Armenia, the weight required by testi- 
mony “that does not affect the point in dispute. The Armenian 
traditions against him are clear; the grape soil of that neighbour- 
hood, too, #ttests the traditions ; and the story of the King Giam- 
shid, who discovered it for Persia, and who, as a dynasty, claims 
all the improvements of the Noachidz, confirms it. When China 
can show that her civilization and existence did not originate from 
the West, it will be ample time to imagine the patriarch Noah tra- 
velling to Shensi for his amusement. Of the Brahmin claim for 
the Saca-dwipa, as the ark’s resting-place, till its locality is settled 
we cannot, and need not, say much, in addition to what we have 
remarked on their history; but we doubt the wisdom of taking for 
4000 years the asseveration of a race that cannot account for 
3000. The word Op, as the East, or original land, we have 
discussed before, and may refer to hereafter. 

Mr. Taylor attempts to assail the arguments of Faber on this 
locality, but the latter has nothing to fear from his antagonist. 
He can also gain nothing from our support, though we still hold 
the opinion w vhich our missionary conceives himself to have demo- 
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lished so effectually. We must examine this as an historical 
question. 

In the first place it is not necessary to blend Ararat and Minni 
together to form the name of Armenia, unless we take also the 
third or final syllable of this letter from the first of Ash Kenaz; 
a novel mode certainly, and more anagrammatic than probable. 
But it is clear by the 27th verse of 51 Jeremiah, quoted, read in 
connexion with the 28th, not quoted by Mr. Taylor, that the 
three kingdoms, viz. Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz, in question, 
were those of the Median kings; for they are mentioned; and 
there is no allusion to any other in the whole chapter as assailants. 
Now though Chamick, a modern Armenian writer, believes Ar- 
menia to have been so named from Arah, an ancient king, the 
derivation of it from Ar is correct also; not certainly as the 
mountainous; which, according to our author, is the sense 
given by Mr. Faber: we have not the latter’s volume at hand: 
but because the word is both Hebrew and Zend; being simply 
the contracted title, not name, of Ahveroehe in the Median tongue ; 
and the yy, Ur, of the Hebrew. 

; Ar-arat, then, is simply yx, and FAN or YANN, the land of 
ire. 

Miuni is probably the my, referring to number, of the Hebrew, 
as evinced in the tremendous brevity of the denunciation to Bel- 
shazzar: the root of the Greek Meve, the moon, so called, accord- 
ing to some, from her being the source of calculation for the 
monaths or months; the Al-manach of the Arabic, so familiarized 
to us; or else the moon might be so called as ruling over the 
planets and powers of the Zoroastrian system: and it is clear 
from the old and modern names, Teutonic and other, mangha, 
mane, or mone, and mond, that, while she is connected on the one 
hand with the months, she derives, on the other, the claim of in- 
fluencing the mind, or animal spirit, of the Greeks. 

We are disposed (in corroboration of this last) to consider the 
Zend word maini, mind or spirit, the root of the Median name, as 
of the derivatives in Sanscrit, mana; Indian manyu; Tamil 
manya ; Ceylonese manaya ; Greek eves; Latin, Portuguese, &c. 
manes. The corresponding Egyptian term is munai, spirits or de- 
mons; and it is remarkable that, like its correspondent, it is limited 
to five characters, as is the Hebrew E9%5N, Elohim ; the five Bud- 
dhas or authors of creation; the Indian charm, or mantra; and 
the five elements, (including ether); while also the Chinese num- 
ber five expresses the principle of nature: possibly the five senses 
furnish the key of this number. The ¢, prefixed in Egyptian, as 
the definite article, furnishes the Greek Sainovas, and Cingalese 
Damanaya, 
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Ash-kenaz is but the WK, fire, and 795, to collect; that is, the 
people gathered near, or cherishing fire: it finds a place, though 
corrupted, by the Greek Agevos (Euxine), inhospitable; and pro- 
bably too “the distant Ascania,” Ted’ é Acxavins, of the Lliad. 
They were in all likelihood so termed by Homer from their 
relative geographical position, which agrees, as well as the name, 
with that of the Sacaseni we have noticed, from which it differs 
only by a slight and common transposition, and a usual prefix. 
Bochart, it is true, considers the Ararat and Minni to designate 
the greater and less Armenia, and Ask Kenaz, Phrygia; but we 
find these last gradually moved northwards, to the land between 
the Euxine and Caspian; and the epithet of Homer already de- 
scribes them as remote from the other tribes of his enumeration. 
We have strong grounds of suspicion, in spite of the “ nugantur” 
of Cluverius, that these last Sacaseni were the original Saxons, 
branching eastward and west. 

We, to a certain extent, cordially agree with our author re- 
specting the wars of the Surs and Assurs in Indian epics. They 
are indeed, as he observes, represented as good and evil genii; 
but this is simply Hindu invention. If Hindoostan was peopled 
from the west, whether early or not, for this makes no difference, 
after the hostile incursions, the descendants of the Surs (Surya, 
Hoor, the sun) would hand them dowa through tradition, till they 
were embodied, as we have seen, in poetical | composition. The 
Surs then, as narrators, are virtuous, peaceable, and aided by Di- 
vine Power; while the Assurs are malignant and hostile, magi- 
cians and fire-worshippers. Indeed, throughout the whole of the 
great epic poem of the Mahabharata, it is clear that facts are 
disguised by exaggeration and partiality, and that the worshippers 
of Fire drove before them the Sabzan adorers of the Sun and 
the Moon: the Vedas bear evidence of this as the earliest adora- 
tion. We find the Surs as Cappadocians of Halys; and their 
Greek appellation of Syrians, (noticed by Newton,) is simply the 
common Median affix an or een, as exemplified in the proper 
names Surena, Xc. &c. Though of course in a popular journal 
we can only refer slightly to the subject, in hopes that light may 
be elicited from deeper research, we feel confident that “the day 
will come when the East shall give forth its treasures of antiquity 
to repay the culture and the curiosity of Europe. 

It may not be here amiss to remark, that the confessed embar- 
rassment of Mr. Taylor in the question of three or four stems for 
the Southern Peninsular Kingdom had been already anticipated 
by Professor Wilson. But, in truth, the division into three seems 
a favourite system in Indian history, and we have little doubt 
that the oriental Trinity derives its existence, like their Divine 
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‘Triad, from the three traditional sons of Noah. If the Sora 
kings are of the solar line, and the Pandians, or Pandayans, 
lunar, these dispose of the posterity of Shem and Ham: the 
sons of Japhet are clearly referred to as the agni-vamasi, or fire- 
race ; the classification of a fourth would not have been in ac- 
cordance with that triform principle which pervades the Indian 
system, and to which, correctly or not, all that belongs to origina- 
tion is referred, 

It is surely not necessary to suppose, with Faber, that the 
coincidence of three sons in the cases of Adam and Noah was 
necessary for this triformity ; nor need we adopt the more refined 
speculation of Cory, that it arose from the attributes of light, 
spirit, and heat. Yet the opinion of two such able scholars is 
deserving attention on any point, and is probably founded to a 
certain degree on truth, as that of men not easily deceived. We 
shall therefore give the reason that led ourselves to the above 
conclusion many years since, in utter ignorance that any thing 
beyond a metaphysical solution existed for it. We have for- 
merly referred to the Duad principle as the most ancient after 
unity ; viz. that of light, or a good, and that of darkness, or an 
evil, power, inthe Deev or Tatar system of Zerdusht. ‘Through 
that system, however, may be noticed the presence of a third 
principle, subordinate, as if subsequent, to the two former: these 
last evidently represented the main and perceptible changes of 
day and night, summer and winter; while the third seems to 
have participated in the powers of both the others ; being generally 
the adjunct, auxiliary, or even substitute, of the sun, which re- 
presented the first; and of the destroying power at other times, 
when not darkness. Now this third is referable, we conceive, to 
the introduction of Firs, discussed at some length in our former 
Number (XX XV. already quoted), and which answers to both 
the categories of light and destructiveness. We know that in the 
West the race of Shem represented the Sun, and Ham the Moon; 
there we find little trace of the third ; possibly because these re- 
tained the use of fire: but in the East as the Scythians, banished, 
it is pretended, from the original land, required and received, as 
we have formerly shown, the introduction of fire, we can distinctly 
understand the first imperfect and timid indications of raising 
this to the third place of Deity;—marking its recency pictorially 
by the New-born Child, in making it the representative of the 
Japetic race: and the glory that surrounds the head, being merely 
rays of light and heat, assimilate it, as Horus, to the Sun, 
Hence, too, the oriental and god-making Homer describes his 
Asiatic Chryses addressing the Greeks as— 


‘Agounvoe AOL YION, éxnBaddrov Aroddrwva. 
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The material and historical, or human, triad of races, was thus 
combined with the etherial and visible, but divine, triad of wor- 
ship; both equally physical. It will hence appear that no refer- 
euce was necessary to Adam, of whom the accounts were far more 
confused than of Noah, and scarcely tangible: while, on the other 
hand, the metaphysical speculations, to whose source we poitited 
in our previous article on the subject as prevailing in original 
Tatary, might well, though long subsequently, develop into that 
beautiful theory, which Mr. Cory embraces, of Pythagoras and 
Plato. 

We find our opinions strengthened by the three Brahmin sects 
—of Brama, Siva, and Vishnu. Not the one godhead or 
essence, of Buddha: nor the two principles, of Zerdusht: but 
the creative, destroying, and preserving powers of light, darkness, 
fire; and as this last acted beneficially or otherwise, we see the 
three Indian gods at times confused, or rather, positively exchang- 
ing their attributes. Thus too in the separation of sects the 
Siva was the widest spread, as the agency of fire is the most ob- 
viously effective ; and prevailing where the Japetic, or Lonian, 
descendants established themselves; in the northern, the centre, and 
the western coast of Hindoostan. Vishnu is love or warmth, at 
times generating, at other times destroying, by fire: and Siva is 
the consumer, whose wrath reduced to ashes. In this division 
the power of darkness from the older magian creed is nearly lost, 
like the descendants of Ham, to India. ‘The triad form was still 
preserved, for it had been the original, and was historical and 
material: and the triple character a u m. as it does not include 
the proper names of the Hindu Trinity, though it corresponds 
to their number, was therefore evidently derived from a foreign 
source, and is but the rapid pronunciation of anhouma, or essence, 
from Persia, and of the a/ohim, or powers, of Chaldea. 

In illustration of our remarks on the Siva interposition, we 
give the following story from Mr. Wilson’s work. 

“ Siriala Jangama, who resided at Kanchi, distributed food daily to 
one thousand Jangamas. Siva, in order to try his faith, went to his 
house disguised as an ascetic; as soon as Siriala saw him he fell at his 
feet and invited him to take some repast. Siva replied to him that he 
must have human flesh, from some one of Siriala’s family, to which the 
Jatter agreed, and carried him into his house. Having communicated 
the wish of the Jangam to his wife Ganguli, they determined to sacri- 
fice their son. In the mean time Siva proceeded to the son of Siriala, 
named Chillata, who was at school, and told him that he would be 
killed by his parents for the food of a goblin, and therefore he had 
better run away: but the lad replied to him, ‘ You are an ascetic, why 
do you seek to alarm me? my life is not dear to me, and I shall lose 
the benefits of this and the next world by disobeying the commands of 
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my parents. Do not you know, that it is better, that my flesh should 
be digested in the belly of a devotee, than that I should be separated 
from Siva by worldly cares? Do not dissuade me in this manner, but 
return to your abode.’ The ascetic accordingly returned. 

‘The mother of the lad then brought him home and bathed and 
adorned him, and prepared to kill him, and told him that through their 
virtues, the ascetic had asked them to offer their child, and that they 
had agreed to it. The lad replied that. he was fortunate, and should 
thus obtain salvation. His mother counselled him then not to be afraid, 
but to repeat the prayer Nama Sivaya. The parents then cut off his head, 
and dressed his flesh as nine sorts of curry, reserving only the head. 
On presenting the dishes to the ascetic, he flew into a passion, because 
the head was not given, and being afraid of his curses, they produced it, 
when the ascetic desired them to dress that also. This being effected, 
he commanded them to partake of the meal along with him—~Siriala 
hesitated to eat of his child, but the wife enforced his compliance, and 
they sat down on either hand of the Jangam. The pretended devotee 
then commanded them to send for their son to dinner, and being afraid 
to avow that they had killed him, they stated that he would presently 
come from school. The ascetic refused to eat without him, and desired 
them to call the boy; with which they were forced to comply. On 
doing so, the boy, to their great astonishment, came out from an adjoin- 
ing room with three golden cars. Then Sioa appeared in his own 
shape, and carried the parents and son and the ancestors of Siriala to 
Kailas.” — Wilson, vol. ii. p. 6. 


We must now offer a few suggestions on the disputed point of 
the Buddha heresy, if such it be. We should rather incline to 
consider it an original creed, closely allied to, and possibly modi- 
tied by, the Zoroastrian. It is remarkable that the word bears 
in its derivation and analogies everywhere the sense of existence. 
Thus the Bodh is the principle as well as the instrument of life, 
the deity, the sage, the teacher, old age, &c. &c., and in the lati- 
tude of Eastern languages could scarcely fail to express the 
primitive or original, whether of doctrine or personification, It 
thus bears a striking coincidence to the double epithet of Somon- 
na Codom, the former synonymous with wisdom ; the latter ap- 
pearing through a wide range of languages to preserve the very 
signification for which we have contended, of Kodom, ancient, 
original, primitive,-—precisely the Latin qguondam, a root derived 
with others, as shown in a former number (xxxv, p. 159), from the 
old Persian source. Theaffinity of the Bali with the Chaldaic needs 
no illustration, and, slight as it is, this coincidence adds weight to 
the supposition of identity in Buddha aud Kodom, or Gautemah, 
as Somonna is frequently called. This identity conceded, much 
of difficulty that now embarrasses our judgment disappears ; for 
the adepts of this faith, scattered in different countries, would 
easily by the vulgar, and in the course of time, be taken for the 
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actua’ incarnations of the system they taught, even if they re- 
fused the temptation of claiming adoration for their own persons. 
The actual Baudh of Ceylon might thus very well differ from 
his brother of Hindoostan, and the disclaimer of the latter per- 
sonally by the priests of the former be perfectly correct. It is 
hard to follow a contrary course and insist that these two last 
were one and the same, in defiance of the natives of the country, 
in spite, too, of their traditional knowledge, and merely because 
we, as strangers, know nothing of both or either. 

It does not, however, by any means follow that the objected 
difference of orthography, in this or any other instance, or even 
a different process in derivation, constitutes a radical difference 
in words. We know not why they should in these cases be so 
continually rejected, as some, and really sound, philologists are 
wont to do. While it is certain that many words of nearly 
similar sound bave in the fluctuations of early and imperfectly 
cultivated languages come to be considered as one, it is on the 
other hand beyond question that two distinct or separated races 
will draw different derivations from the same root. Irregularities 
too may interpose from causes with which we are imperfectly ac- 
quainted : yet it would surely be too much to reject all, any more 
than to admit all, upon this sole ground. We are the more earnest 
on this point, bec cause we conceive that analogies are sometimes 
rejected where affinities might be discovered ; and an approxi- 
mation to truth is consequently lost, because the passage is @ 
priori supposed to be blocked up. Yet we have often observed 
that the most fastidious are apt to sin against their own rule; so 
strong is the inducement, and so consonant to natural feelings ; 
which seldom, after all, wander widely from reason. 


We have given in the Number so often referred to, a variety of 


instances of the changes of letters. Philology may then only 
hope to obtain a certain and effective guide, when, the variations 
being all ascertained, the words of one language shall be recog- 
nized, inspite of their transformation, in another. The ridicule that 
has so idly and ignorantly followed philological derivations may 
still continue its career, without deterring, as it has too often, the 
best qualified judges from proceeding in the course of discovery 
thus opened to them. When it is acknowledged that, not only 
among distant and distinct nations, but even amongst neighbouring 
and kindred races, the same word presents itself under two en- 
tirely different forms, that which appears a bar must prove an 
assistance if the principle of the changes is only attended to; and 
the progress of nations may thus be traced as satisfactorily by their 
language hereafter, as hitherto by their history. 

If then this multiple process of derivation be admitted, and it 
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is surely not unreasonable to require it, the labours of philology 
will in reality be materially assisted and diminished, though at 
first sight the contrary may appear more probable. Were this 
last the case, however, the increase of difficulty could be no ar- 
gument against the adoption of the principle, though it might 
raise one serious objection to our embracing it. The philologist 
himself must guard with even more strictness than at present 
against the host of errors to which the first admission would lead, 
inasmuch as the soundest truths are always the most liable to mis- 
application ; and the principle of all legislation is, not the recog- 
nition of truth as a basis of its code,—for this belongs to religion, 
—but to lower the standard down to practical right, in order to 
defend it against practicable wrong. So it must be in philology : 

and the only course that to us seems feasible is, to avoid conjec- 
tural processes of our own in the shape of derivation in ancient 
tongues ; but, where points of contact and resemblances are 
found to exist, to admit the possible identity of their origin, and 
examine, to the best of our power, whether the differences do not 
arise from the different media through which they have passed in 
different deductions from one origin. 

An instance of this kind lies before us in the writings of one of the 
soundest critics and philologists of the age: and it may serve as an 
illustration. Various derivations are given of a word (of affinity), 
each formed by a different people or tribe : in all, the derivative 
correspouds both in sound and signification. But, had the word 
been found only in the language of two, and had the signification 
in one of these two been partially perverted,—for the derivation of 
ideas often differs from that of the words that originate them,— 
had a letter or syllable been added or taken away, as suited the 
enunciation of the speakers,—and our former number gives ample 
evidence of this fact (xxxv, p. 141): would it be right to conclude 
that the words were ab initio essentially different? The learned 
writer we allude to, would certainly not commit this error, but 
there are many who might, and would, and have done it constantly. 
Our vigilance should be equally active against assonant primitives 
and for dissonant derivatives. 

We take the word Bodh as existence in its simplest state, such 
as the Hermetic and Magian loved to consider it of old, and such 
as their most distant disciples in Hither and Farther India to this 
day devote themselves to become, by perfect abstraction; the doc- 
trine is little changed. Here then we have the connecting link 
between Bodh, Buddh, Bhuva, aud *1¥¥, or Jehovah, as Deity, 
existing, aged or permanent; Bodhi, wisdom, is his attribute : and 
darkness, void and waste, the Baavr, or Bawu of Phoenicia and 
Greece, is the Hebrew 173, Bohu or original state. The San- 
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scrit Bada, or death, the abstraction of life, the return of the soul 
to its original deified existence as a part of the one divinity or 
power,—is hereby rendered an intelligible derivative ; and now 
we understand why obscurity and nonentity become to living 
thought disagreeable, bad. Hence this last word, the reputed 
anomaly of the Persian and Saxon language, and opprobrium 
of philologists, bears the legitimate stamp of its derivation ; and 
may probably also, in the former tongue, be connected with bad, 
the wind, derived equally, but differently, from breath or exist- 
ence. It is thus that, in every language, we find contrarieties in 
excess unite. The budding, or coming into acknowledged ex- 
istence, is but another process of the same root through the mind. 

Of the tribes who are described as settled on the banks of the 
Indus, and whose influence was felt through the peninsula, there 
can be no question that some were, as Deguignes supplies the 
fact, Tatars. Indeed the languages of this lower portion of India 
all partake strongly of the Scythian or Perso-Scythian, which 
appears the principal basis of the Tamul and its offspring, though 
with a large admixture of Scytho-Tatar words, that so strongly 
imbue the Bali, and are also found in the Sanscrit. ‘The legends 
of the Tamul!, and of India in general, all point to the west and 
north-west. "The traces of customs, superstitions, and creeds, 
seem all attributable to that source. We notice, casually, as in- 
stances, the same elision or substitution of letters; the same 
name Maghadya, the Magician tongue of Oude: the Sindbad 
story of the Deval Payan, the Men with leathern feet, the 
buskined Scythian tribe, the ancient Drange or Zarange: Sar- 
Yanghi, the chiefs of the White Race, or the Old Men of the 
Sea, ( Yanga, lake, or large body of water) : the Zend word agrees 
with the Hebrew ©‘, yam, the m being nasal, as in Arabic and 
Sanscrit: take also the Lammer-Geyer, or Garuda, Welsh arwr; 
&ce. Xe, 

In the same vein we would remark the Kalystrii of Ctesias, 
the dogheaded, xuvoxegadol, that have called for Professor Wil- 
son’s illustration as the Darada, or teavers—destructives, we sup- 
pose. ‘They inhabited the mountains to the Indus, were fairer than 
the natives, and wore black garments, (for such is the signification 
that learned writer accepts for Kalystrii,) kala-vastri. “The Scy- 
thians of Herodotus are mentioned in one tribe as Malanchleni, 
a fact that appears to have escaped Mr. Wilson’s observation : 
and, if the assertion of their human food is au interpolation or 
misplacement, (as Larcher reasonably considered it, from the 
tribes in his notice ; the fair complexion is incompatible with the 
Anthropophagi,) at least their vicinity to that nation or tribe, ren- 
ders their present barbarity a point of resemblance to their former 
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state. The dogs’-heads, teeth, and claws, recall the people repre- 
sented by the Egyptian sphinxes; for which reason we should, 
with due deference to the learned Professor, prefer to the San- 
scrit darada, to tear, the Zend daryaiti, supporter or defender. 
It will be recollected that the Calasiri, or black-vested military 
tribe of Egypt, the closest possible affinity to the name in Ctesias, 
to the Melanchleni of Herodotus, and to the Siah Posh of these 
Indians, were led by Sesostris to Colchis as a colony, and pro- 
bably migrated east. It is probable that Heeren confounds two 
tribes in his notice ; for the fair complexion is incompatible with 
the black race and woolly hair (schwarzes Volk mit Wollhaar). 

On this subject we must hope Professor Wilson will also par- 
don us for another suggestion to his valuable notes on Ctesias. 
We refer to the people with tails, which the learned Professor 
illustrates from the dress of the Nicobar islanders, Singularly 
enough, Egyptian relics furnish us also with specimens of these, 
worn in imitation of animals—and the like may be seen also on 
an antique Etruscan vase amongst Signor Campanari’s Etrurian 
curiosities and tombs, now exhibiting in Pall Mall. 

We can further turn to the Shatrya tribe, in whose name we 
think the Shah of the west, and the direa of India (women) 
meet. It is not easy to refuse our assent to the existence of 
a race of Amazons, attested by ancient and modern history 
also; but a laudable scepticism might doubt whether antiquity 
did not merely exaggerate or misrepresent as a nation of female 
warriors, a nation that had women for kings. Such, we find, was 
the rule in many a Scythian country, from Tomyris to the Queen 
of Sheba and Thalestris: and the Salic law possibly derived its 
origin from an opposite custom, and a hostile feeling to the Scy- 
thians. If we examine too the vicinity of the Thermodoon and 
Euxine, we shall find tribes remarkable for their personal appear- 
ance: and hence, as in Circassia, and from the love of ornament 
evinced by so many of the Scythian cultivated natives, a feminine 
appearance led to the natural conclusion: and this the rather, as 
in her reputed visit to Alexander, the Queen of the Amazons 
would naturally be attended by women round her immediate per- 
son in preference to men, though from their necessarily active 
habits the dress of the two sexes might almost correspond. On 


the subject of female heroism, we give Mr. Wilson’s tale of an 
Amazon. 


‘« When the broken remains of the army returned to Delhi, the sultan 
was highly incensed at the cowardice of the commanders, and raising a 
larger force, placed it under the orders of Matangi, a female warrior of 
a low tribe. On learning this new danger, Kampila retired with his 
family and treasure to Hosakota, leaving to Rama the defence of Gumati. 
As soon as the enemy appeared at this place, Rama marched to their en- 
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counter, and drove them back four kos. But subsequently Matangi se- 
duced the Telugu soldiers in Rama’s army, and they treacherously in- 
troduced the enemy into the fort during the night. When Rama was 
apprised of what had occurred, he sprang from bed, and hastened to the 
battle, desiring his wives to prepare for their fate in case they should 
hear of his death. Proceeding to the scene of conflict, he spetdily 
plunged into the thickest of the affray, where, encountering Matangi, he 
seized her nose-ring, and shaking it, told her, he disdained to take the 
life of a woman. His bravest soldiers, surprised and overpowered by 
numbers, fell fast around him, and he was left alone. After maintaining 
the conflict for a long time, and killing vast numbers of his assailants, 
he was at last slain, and Matangi cut off his head, and carried it to Delhi. 
The sultan placed the head on the palace gate, where, in the night, it 
made so hideous an outcry, that he was glad to get rid of it, and it was 
thrown into a ditch four kos remote. There the cry was repeated, so 
that numbers died of the fright it occasioned. The sultan ordered it to 
be carried to a still greater distance, but every attempt made by men and 
elephants to move it from the spot — ineffectual. In this dilemma 
it was suggested that the bards of Rama should be employed to recite 


his praises ; and messengers were sent to Kampila to solicit their assist- 
ance. Devaya, their chief, was accordingly sent; but his panegyrics 
at first were in vain. At last, being so instructed in a vision, he saluted 
Rama as the subduer of the sultan of Delhi, the supreme sovereign of the 
world; on which he was able to lift the head with ease. Being per- 
mitted to take it away, he carried it to Kampila, who, after weeping 


over it, sent it to Kasi, to be plunged into the holy waters of Ganges.” 
— Wilson, vol. ii. pp. 40, 41. 


We must notice that the name Magudhya, the first syllable of 
which is the Persian mage, the Hebrew m7, the Chaldee Nn, 
the Greek pwyoi, and the Indian maya, magic or delusion, is the 
Arabic epithet magh for the west and for magicians also: and the 
double sense is explained by the fact of geographical position. 
Maghrab is simply the contraction of Western Arabians or Ara- 
bianSages, the enchanters of the dread African Dom- Daniel, as we 
recall the name of Maugrabi, the magician, in the Arabian tales. 
Various other points of resemblance, such as J/ur, the son of 
Vaivaswata, with the Alorus of Assyria, make us pause with 
anxiety for further details of the Madura kingdom and history, 
which is evidently of singular antiquity, and as a point of connec- 
tion may throw strong light hereafter upon the establishments of 
Balkh, Benares, and the sea coast. 

Intimately connected too with its history is the language, of 
which Mr. ‘Taylor gives even less account than Professor Wilson, 
though he notices its absence of the aspirate; changing / into k 
in its adoption from the Sanscrit, and in some places sh into /. Pro- 
fessorWilson remarks its narrow alphabet, of sixteen letters; a proof 
that it could not have been formed from a late and more enlarged 
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system. We think it not Pelasgic, but correlative with these; and 
its use of the Dorian digammic forms, and the pronoun apparent 
in the third person of the verb, a coincidence which most lan- 
guages have lost, argue strongly its retentive antiquity; the sound 
of r is often changed to / and ¢, while its syllables are marked by 
the grammarians as sou/ and body united; z.e. the vowel and the 
consonant ; and the last by itself is considered dead. Its resem- 
blance to the Bali too, we would observe, is greater than that of 
its cognates, which we consider a proof of its superior antiquity to 
them. Any slight exceptions in this, as in other cases, would 
prove, when examined, to be based upon this rule, or rather prin- 
ciple ; in the operation of an unnoticed cause obstructing the uni- 
formity. Such we presume to be the meaning of the phrase that 
exceptions prove the rule, which otherwise is but a questionable 
assertion. 

We must now refer to passages of the works before us in sup- 
port of our general remarks. It seems that the Brahmins are 
sometimes met by common weapons :— 


“ The mother of a Rayer who ruled in former years, at the time of 
her death, expressed a strong wish for a mango-fruit; but before the 
Rayer could cause it to be brought and given to her she died. After 
waiting a few days, he ordered the Bramins to be summoned, and in- 
quired of them what was to be done in the case of any one who died 
while longing for a mango-fruit. They replied, that if he caused a 
thousand mangos of gold, each one weighing a hundred palams (a palam 
is one ounce and a half ) to be made, and if he gave these to a thousand 
Bramins, then that longing appetite would be removed from the departed 
soul. The Rayer caused the same to be done, and bathed on the day of 
her death. Thereupon the Rayer’s jester, named Rama-Kistna, said to 
all the Bramins, ‘1 am waiting to do you some small service, you must 
condescend to me ;’ and with this request he called them to his house. 
When some among them went, he carefully closed the door, and imme- 
diately on causing them to be seated in order, he took a branding-iron, 
that had been heating in the fire on the hearth, and bringing it, said, 
‘ My respected mother, before she died, said, that if she were branded 
with a hot iron she would live ; but before this could be done she at- 
tained the heavenly world. In consequence, in order to give her satis- 
faction, you must be pleased, with a cool mind, to receive it in her 
stead ;’ and saying so he cauterized some of them. Being gresatly 
frightened, they all made their escape, and carried their complaint to the 
Rayer. He called for Rama-Kistna, and said to him angrily, ‘Knave ! 
what hast thou done? He replied, ‘When my lord’s mother died, 
what she wished for was given to them—in like manner, what my mother 
desired, in order to satisfy her, I gave to them.” The Rayer, ashamed, 
remained silent.”— Tamil MSS, vol. ii. p. 125. 


The advantages of despotism, and its consequences, are thus 
shown :— 
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“In those days the Padshah (customarily) sent to all the countries, 
this Pandiya-desam only forming an exception, one of his slippers, as a 
Iarmana (or imperial mandate), which was placed in a howdah (on an 
clephant), and was sent in charge of two nabobs; at the head of twelve 
thousand cavalry, and from forty to fifty thousand infantry: the slipper 
was moreover fanned by two chouries (fans of Thibet cows’ tails), and 
attended by alavattankal (kind of banners), by umbrellas, kettle-drums, 
and flutes, with other insignia. In this manner (the nabobs) placing this 
Farmana on the howdah, conducted it to the respective boundaries of the 
various kingdoms; and, there halting, thence sent word to the king of 
each country. ‘These kings came forth at the head of large bodies of 
troops; paid homage to the imperial mandate ; and, calling for it to their 
public councils, had their own ensigns abased before it: they also carried 
it, together with the accompanying sirdars and troops, to their capital 
towns, where the mandate-slipper was placed on their thrones; where 
also, with polite speeches, costly presents were made to the sirdars, with 
promises to attend to the imperial orders delivered, and at the same time 
presenting tribute-money, tied up in bags.”’—Tamil MSS. vol. ii. p. 205. 

‘The nabobs thence sent an Jnayitthu-nameh (or authoritative mes- 
sage), by peons with silver sticks and silver breast-plates, to Trichinopoly, 
to inform Raja-Ranga-Kistna-Mutthu-Virapa-Naicker that the imperial 
mandate was arrived. Accordingly the silver breast-plated Chob-dars de- 
livered the said message in the presence of the king, with the connected 
intelligence. As the king was young, he inquired of the sirdars about 
him what this meant. They replied, ‘ It is the Padshah’s Farmana ; 
that is, a slipper placed in a howdah, attended with various banners and 
troops, which is sent to the rulers of kingdoms; and these kings go forth 
to meet it; treat it with respect; take it, with those that accompany it, 
to their capital; give presents to these, and paying to them tribute- 
money, send them away. As this is the established rule, and the man- 
date is now sent to this capital, we also must treat it in the same respectful 
manner.’ On hearing this statement and advice the king was angry ; 
but took the Inayitthu-nameh, and giving presents, and as much money 
as they desired, to the silver breast-plated Chob-dars that brought it, he 
directed them to go and tell the nabobs that his bodily health was not 
good.” —vol. ii. p. 206. 

‘Accordingly, accompanied by the mandate, they crossed the Cole- 
roon and the Cauvery ; and came close to Trichinopoly. As the king 
did not come thither, the nabobs and sirdars became excessively angry ; 
when the Dalakarten, and the others, laboured much to appease them, 
and said, ‘ As our king is exceedingly ill, he will come in a palanquin 
just within the fort gate.’ Previously to this time Raja-Kistna-Mutthu- 
Virapa-Naicker had given orders to the keepers of the gate to allow the 
elephant bearing the Farmana, with its attendant sirdars and principal 
men, to come withinside the fort; but not to allow the passage of the 
rest of the troops. Afterwards they came inside the fort with the Far- 
mana, when with anger they said, ‘Is your king not come? have you 
such obstinate pride?’ But the others said, ‘ Our king, from the effects 
of sickness, is not able to enter a palanquin ; come with us to the gates 
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of the palace.’ They accordingly came with the mandate to the gates of 
Sri-Raja-Ranga-Kistnapa-Mutthu-Virapa-Naicker’s palace. The king, 
being very angry, bid them place it on the floor. But paying no atten- 
tion to his command, and not putting (the slipper) down, they again 
offered to give it into his hands. Thereupon the king called for people 
with whips ; and adding, ‘ Will the Padshah’s people put the Farmana 
down or not? let us see,’ further summoned people with ratan canes.” — 
vol. ii. p. 207. 

“ The king, seeing this, placed one of his feet within the slipper ; 
then addressing the people, said, ‘ How confes it that your Padshah has 
lost even common sense? When sending foot-furniture for such kind 
of persons as ourselves, why does he not send two slippers instead of 
one? Therefore do you speedily go back, and bring hither another 
slipper.’ While he thus ‘spoke they answered with all the vivacity of 
anger. On which the king became excessively incensed, and had them 
all-beaten and driven away. In consequence, on going outside of the 
fort, they assembled all their troops and began to make war.”—ii. 208, 


A specimen of modern martyrdom follows :— 


“ When again among them, a relative of the ruling Sethupathi, was 
cured, as alleged, of a dangerous disorder, by the simple reading of the 
New Testament at his bed-side. This person, named Tiria-deven, who 
was not without right to the chieftainship itself, desired to become 
a Christian, and besought P. De Brito to give him baptism, which the 
missionary declined to do, so long as he lived in polygamy. Tiria-deven, 
to show his sincerity, informed his five wives of his resolution to provide 
amply for their maintenance; but to retain only one. The youngest 
received this announcement with the most lively remonstrances, which 
not being effectual, she carried her complaints to her uncle Ragunathen, 
the Sethupathi. ‘The lady also engaged the head Bramin, with others of 
his tribe, in the same cause. As no instances could nove Tiria-deven, 
the Sethupathi arrested De Brito, and had him brought in chains to 
Ramnad ; numerous indignities being heaped on him by the way. In 
accordance with the notions of the period, the Sethupathi told his re- 
fractory relative that he would have his teacher killed by the power 
of mantras. And it seems that one of a powerful kind was tried ; 
but the failure being attributed to some unnoticed error in the process, 
it was tried again without success: whereupon a still more malig- 
nant incantation was had recourse to; and, this also failing, the Sethu- 
pathi told the father that he would see if he was mantra-proof to bullets, 
actually giving orders to a band of soldiers for the purpose; but here, 
Tiria-deven interposed, and, from a strong attachment to him in the 
minds of the soldiers, the Sethupathi perceived the symptom of in- 
surrection, which he thought proper to avoid, by- sending the Father 
to Udiya-deven, the Sethupathi’s brother, at Uriyar, on the confines of 
the Tanjore country. This brute, who was lame, at first received the 
prisoner kindly, and bidding him employ his supposed miraculous powers 
to heal the lameness, promised, on that condition, to spare his prisoner’s 
life. But the missionary told the patient, that he possessed no power of 
the sort, and that such a cure could only come from the Supreme. 
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Enraged at the reply, as not perceiving or understanding its propriety, 
but attributing it to want of will, the Udiyan ordered the death of the 
prisoner. He was carried out at noon to a scaffold, erected for the pur- 
pose, in a plain, which was filled with spectators. He was tied to a 
post, and, with some previous indignities, his head was severed with a 
common hatchet ; after which his hands and feet were cut off: and thus 
this land was watered with Christian blood: for a Christian he was, of 
no common order.” —Tamil MSS. vol. ii. pp. 220, 22i. 


_ The following history contains a variety of singular illustra- 
tions :-— 


** As Mangamal was of a good and charitable disposition, she con- 
structed many village choultries throughout the country; and causing 
many Bramin children to be taught to read in them, she supplied them 
with food, clothing, and the like necessaries. It however happened one 
day, that on a nurse preparing and giving to her betel leaf, she inad- 
vertently took one portion with her left-hand ; when immediately recol- 
lecting herself, she said, ‘ We have taken betel with our left-hand; by so 
doing a great sin is committed ;’ and, after reflecting for a moment, she 
caused several well-read Bramins to be called, and inquired of them 
what was the appropriate penance to be performed. They replied, that 
if she made roads throughout the country, built choultries, and had re- 
servoirs for water excavated, this crime would be expiated. Accordingly 
Mangamal had all the roads throughout the kingdom formed into ave- 
nues ; and at the distance of every kadam (10 English miles) she had a 
choultry built; at the distance of every five nazhikais (6% English miles) 
she had a water-reservoir and water-booth formed; and at the distance 
of every nazhikai (14 English miles) she had a well formed with steps 
leading down to the water. This work being completed, she had a 
handsome choultry built at Casi (Benares). While she was thus con- 
ducting the affairs of the kingdom, the people of Malayala ceased to 
send the usual revenue or tribute-money.” 

“As already narrated, Mangamal had many choultries, water-reser- 
voirs, and agraharas constructed while she managed the affairs of the 
kingdom. The Mysore king now died; and, as having been the op- 
posite of liberal or bountiful, he fell into Yama-puram in Narakam. 
About the same time a Vanniyan (banian, or merchant) died, and was 
carried by Yama’s angels to Yamapuram; but Yama-Dherma-raja, look- 
ing at him, said, ‘ Why have you brought him? go take the person that 
dwells in the house next door to his, and carrying this person back, re- 
lease him.’ While Yama’s messengers were about to carry him back to 
the earth, the Mysore king, who was lying where he had fallen into 
Narakam, seeing that Vanniyan, thought, ‘That is one of our towns- 
men: is it not?’ and calling him near, said, ‘Appa! (father!) while I 
was ruling over Mysore, I acquired a great deal of money, which I 
buried ; and without doing any acts of charity I quitted and came 
away. Now Mangamal, who rules the Pandiya-desam, has done a great 
many acts of beneficence. And on the statement that she is coming 
hither, they have been preparing a great many triumphal arches of 
flowers, to do honour to her passage. Therefore on your return to 
earth, as you go to our town, proceed to my son, who rules the king- 
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dom, and tell him that my money is in such a place : charge on him the 
urgent necessity of taking the whole of that money, and, by performing 
with it a great many acts of charity, bid him procure to me its fruit, in 
purchasing my release from this place.’ The Vanniyan replied, 7 ery 
well.’ And all along that road they said, ‘ Mangamal is coming ;' and 
he saw the whole road adorned for the purpose. On returning to his 
town, and again entering into his body, every one near was astonished, 
saying, ‘ The deceased Vanniyan is come to life again!’ He forthwith 
proceeded to the palace, and said to the watchers at the gates, af have 
important occasion to speak my communication to the king. , They in 
consequence went and reported the request ; and the king, giving orders 
for him to be brought in, asked of him, ‘What is the communication ? 
He replied, ‘Having proceeded to Yama’s town, and returned, your 
father, who is fallen into Narakam, and lying there, recognizing” me, 
called me and said, ‘ As I was not charitable, I have received this doom. 
It is reported that Mangamal, who rules the Pandiya-desam, is coming, 
and all the people of Yama-puram are preparing to render her honour ; 
and since that lady has done many charities, they have even adorned the 
road by which she is to come. ‘Therefore, in order to release me from 
this torment of hell, bid my son take the money which he will find in 
such a room, and perform with it many acts of charity.’ Such a com- 
munication your father sent me to make to you. Therefore see that it 
be done.’ He besides related the whole of the before-mentioned cir- 
cumstances. But the king, considering the tale to be a fabrication, 
treated it lightly; and to confirm his doubts, remarked, ‘ Mangamal is 
still alive ;’ at which time, however, Mangamal died, and went to Swer- 
gam. The Mysore ambassador transmitted this intelligence ; writing to 
the king, ‘On such a day, at such an hour, Mangamal departed this 
life.’ On receiving and reading this letter, he thought within himself, 
‘The communication brought by the Vanniyan must be true ;’ and digging 
in the place pointed out, he took thence the treasure which was hidden, 
and performed with ita great many acts of charity.”—ii. pp. 224—226. 

“There exists an oral tradition in the town of Madura, that Man- 
gamal was imprisoned and starved to death: the reference being limited 
to this person by her being stated to be the same that planted the ave- 
nues near at hand. The building within the fort, now, or recently at 
least, used as the convicts’ jail, is said to have been the prison wherein she 
was confined by her relatives, for some fault derogatory to the family 
honour ; but particulars we have never learnt. It is only added, that her 
imprisonment and death were rendered of more than an ordinarily pain- 
ful character by persons being employed to bring rice, mingled with salt, 
close to the barred windows of her prison; and when she voraciously 
flew at the iron bars, attempting to get at the food, then it was with- 
drawn. Whether such a fiend-like refinement in cruelty were ever prac- 
tised, or the whole tale be true or otherwise, we have no means of 
knowing, beyond the mere tradition itself.” —vol. ii. p. 226. 


The adjuration of Cassius to his freedman meets a counterpart 
in this anecdote, though the actors in the narrative are nobler than 
the Roman. 


Q 2 
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“ The Sultan is described as beheading the Raja with his own hand, 
at the request of the latter to save him from the personal degradation of 
confinement. ‘The Hindu memoirs assert that Ali Adil Shah was forced 
into war by the other Mobammedan princes, but Ferishta makes him 
the author of the confederacy.”— Wilson's Int. vol. i. p. cli. 

“In the Ramaraja Chavitra the Hindu Prince terms the Sultan his 
son, and reminds him how often in infancy he had sat upon his knees. 
In complying with his request and striking off his head, Ali Adil Shah is 
represented as performing no more than filial duty.” —Wilson, p. clii. 


The well-known illustrations of Zadig’s sagacity, so popularly 
referred to in Arabian proverbs—“ If asked, hast thou seen the 
camel pass? say no:’’—has an Indian and more probable origin. 


“Tn the reign of Alakendra Raja, king of Ataka Puri, it happened 
that four persons of respectability were travelling on the high road, when 
they met with a merchant who had lost one of his camels. Entering 
into conversation with him, one of the travellers inquired if the camel 
was not lame in one of its legs; another asked if it was not blind 
of the right eye; the third asked if the tail was not unusually 
short ; and the fourth demanded if it was not subject to the cholic. 
They were answered in the affirmative by the merchant, who was 
satisfied they must have seen the animal, and eagerly demanded where 
they had met it. They replied they had seen traces of the camel, 
but not the camel itself: which, being inconsistent with the minute 
acquaintance they seemed to possess, the merchant accused them of being 
thieves and having stolen his beast, and immediately applied to the 
Raja for redress. The Raja on hearing the merchant’s story was equally 
impressed with the belief that the travellers must know what had be- 
come of the camel, and sending for them, he threatened them with his 
extreme displeasure if they did not confess the truth. How could they 
know, he demanded, the camel was lame or blind, that the tail was long 
or short, or that it was subject to any malady, unless they bad it in their 
possession. On which they severally explained the reasons that had in- 
duced them to express their belief of these particulars. 

** The first observed, I noticed in the foot-marks of the animal that 
one was deficient, and I concluded accordingly that he was lame in one 
of his legs. The second said, I noticed the leaves of the trees on the left- 
hand side of the road had been snapped or torn off, whilst those on the right 
were untouched ; whence I concluded the animal was blind in his right 
eye. The third remarked, I saw a number of drops of blood on the road, 
which I conjectured had flowed from the bites of gnats and flies; and 
thence supposed the camel’s tail was shorter than usual, in consequence 
of which he could not brush the insects away. The fourth said, I observed 
that whilst the fore-feet of the camel were planted firmly in the ground, 
the hind-ones appeared to have scarcely touched it. I guessed they were 
contracted by pain in the belly of the animal. The king when he heard 
their explanations was much struck by the sagacity of the parties, and 
giving the merchant a sum of money to console him for the loss of the 
camel, he made these four persons his principal ministers.”-- Wilson, 220. 


Mr. Taylor has committed the fault of inserting much that was 
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familiar to us: but we do not remember to have met with the 
following tale of Siva, given by Mr. Wilson, before. 


‘* Surasani, the widow of a man of the hunter tribe who was a de- 
vout worshipper of Siva, made, after her husband’s decease, the Jangam 
priests the chief objects of her devotion, entertaining them in ber house 
to the great scandal of her neighbours. The Bramins of the Agraharam 
complained to the Raja that the widow was accustomed to eat intoxi- 
cating drugs, smear her body with ashes, wash the feet of the Jangamas, 
and treat them, the Bramins, with contumely and abuse. The Raja, 
being much incensed, proceeded with the Bramins to the house of Sura- 
sani, but sought for her and her usual guests in vain, not a soul was to 
be found. After his departure a Chandala fowler, of black complexion, 
robust make, and dwarfish stature, having a flat nose and curly hair, 
smeared with holy ashes, carrying a rosary of Rudraksha beads, and 
wearing a linga round his neck, passed by the residences of the Bramins 
making a great noise and pretending to sell fruit, abusing the Bramins, 
and reverencing the Jangamas. On arriving at the door of Surasani, 
she welcomed him to her abode, washed his feet, gave him food and an 
apartment to repose in. As the neighbours now thought they had 
caught her in the fact, having watched the man into the house, they 
beset the dwelling and brought stakes and ropes to secure him. Sura- 
sani, hearing the clamour, said:—-‘ What would you: the disciples of 
Siva come to the houses of his followers: in the dwelling of the wor- 
shippers of Maheswara, Maheswara abides: where the Lingam is rever- 
enced, there is the Lingam:—why do you reproach the worshippers of 
the destroyer of the sacrifice? why do you insult, and not follow the 
example? [ tell you that he that is (in) my house you cannot discover : 
the lord of the world is in my house, you cannot see him: the Supreme 
God is in my apartment—how should sinners such as you behold him? 
how can you gaze upon the three-eyed god ?’ 

** Saying so she opened the door. The Bramins rushed in, and 
sought in every place for the Jangama, but could not find him; and 
they were much astonished and ashamed, being satisfied that the sup- 
posed Chandala must have been Siva himself.” —/ilson, vol. i. p. 286. 


Of the sage Agastya, who first enlightened the southern King- 
doms, we must give some slight particulars. 

“In a collection of a hundred verses attributed to the Muni Agastya, 
upon the means of obtaining divine wisdom, he is made to give a curious 
account of himself, as appears from the following translations of the 
passages by a Tamul Bramin in Col. M‘Kenzie’s employ. 

** In verses 10 to 15, Agastya asserts that the Ramayana and Mahab- 
harat are not true records, but were invented by Vyasa, to enable the 
votaries of Siva to gain a subsistence. 

“In the 74th and following verses we have a modification of the 
Pausanic story of bis birth ; Agastya is made to say: 

“ ¢ Hearken—I declare that 1 obtained the eminent name of Agastya, 
because I was formerly a Sudra; my preceptor was a Bramin who resided 
to the south of Mahameru. 

“« * Before receiving his instructions, I purified my animal frame of 
all imperfections by abstract devotion. I forsook the world, and lived 
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in caves and rocks, when my holy preceptor appeared and said: “ Come I 
admit you as my disciple.” I assented, and followed him. He lighted 
a sacrificial fire, and placed it in a jar, into which he commanded me to 
leap. I did so, and was consumed, and was born again, and issued 
from the jar, which was then changed into the form of a woman. 

“ * Verily that jar was a form of Maheswara; and the Bramin of 
Mahadeva, who were my parents. They brought me up and trained 
me in all learning, and finally Siva conferred upon me immortality.’ ”’— 
Wilson, vol. i. pp. 228, 229. 


We give also a short anecdote from Mr. Taylor. 

“In A. D. 1371, circumstances singularly illustrative of the times 
occurred. A horse-dealer brought some poor animals to Mahomed for 
sale, and on being asked how he dared to affront a Sultan with the offer 
of such horses, he replied, that he had prepared very superior ones, which 
had been intercepted by Nag-deo, at Vellumputtam, accompanied with 
expressions of contempt for the Sultan. This was quite enough as an 
incitement to Mahomed, and war against the contemptuous Nag-deo 
was forthwith resolved on ; but the sultan-geographer did not precisely 
know where Vellumputtam was situated. He set out with an army to 
find it; but made some halts and delays, from ceremonial and other 
causes, and seems to have needed the spur of a witticism. Inquiring of 
a Mahomedam religious, what was the distance to Vellumputtam, he 
was answered that it was so far off, and that he might reach it within a 
certain very disproportionate length of time, if he only made as much 
speed as he had been lately doing. This repartee was quite to the point 
with the petulant Shah: he instantly determined on leaving the heavy 
body of his army behind, and selecting a light, and but slender, body of 
cavalry, advanced by forced marches through the very heart of the 
Telingana country, in which Vellumputtam was situated. Some Afg- 
hans, in disguise, were sent forward to hold the guards of Vellumputtam 
in parley: and, while thus engaged, the cavalry of Mahomed, with him- 
self at their head, galloped up to the gates: the guards were sabred by 
the Afghans before they could give the alarm; and the place was taken 
by a coup-de-main. Nag-devo paid the forfeit of his life for his haughti- 
ness and security ; and the town became a scene of plunder and devas- 
tation.— Taylor, vol. ii. pp. 128, 129. 

We suspect, that not even our missionary’s zeal will induce him 
to imitate the following process of conversion, which he has passed 
over, in the hopelessness of rivalling, we presume; and we are 
therefore indebted for it to Mr. Wilson in some notices of the 
Jains. 

“In order to convert them, Ekanta Ramaya, one of Basava’s disciples, 
cut off his own head in their presence, and then marched five days in 
solemn procession through and round the city; and, on the fifth day, 
replaced his head upon his shoulders. The Jain Pagadas were there- 
upon, it is said, destroyed by the Jangamas. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the king was made a convert, or that he approved of the prin- 
ciples and conduct of his minister.” —JVilson, vol. ii. p. 9. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


FRANCE. 


A commission has been appointed by the French government to consider the 
subject of the systematic piracy of French works in foreign countries, con- 
sisting of Villemain as president, Arago, Victor Hugo, Letronne, Rossi, Le- 
normand, Thenard, Dubois Dumont, A. Didot, Gosselin, Hachette, Royer 
Collard, and Cavé. This commission has presented its report to the minister 
of the interior, to the following effect :— 

“The commission formed agreeably to your order of October last to ex- 
amine the question relative to the foreign contrefacon, or the production of 
spurious editions, of French works, has collected facts and documents, and, 
after long discussion, has adopted several resolutions which it submits to the 
attention of the government. Even before its labours were closed, the com- 
mission was enabled to judge of the salutary effect produced by the mere 
knowledge that it was so engaged. A numerous committee of English writers 
has met with a similar intention, and drawn up a petition to the American 
Congress for the purpose of obtaining a reciprocal guarantee of literary pro- 
perty in the two countries. The abuse of spurious editions, which is injurious 
to the interests of English authors in America, is still more actively employed 
in Europe to the prejudice of French writers. Circumstances have concurred 
to render this system of plunder as easy as it is lucrative. Establishments for 
producing spurious editions have been formed beyond the frontier. The low 
price at which they can afford to sell these editions, in consequence of their 
having to pay merely the expense of paper and print, has enabled them to sup- 
ply all the markets of Europe; and the laws of transit allow these Belgian 
editions to traverse the French territory on their way to those markets. The 
books of the Customs prove the increase of this trade. Though spurious or 
foreign editions are prohibited, still they cannot be prevented from entering 
the country, owing to the law which allows the return of books printed in 
France and formerly exported.” 

After enumerating the injurious results of this successful contraband traflic 
to authors, booksellers, and literature in general, the report thus proceeds :— 
“* Some of the members of this commission were of opinion, that the pirating 
of scientific and literary works being, even as between nation and nation, an 
immoral act and a fraudulent traffic, it should no longer be tolerated among 
us, and that we ought immediately to take upon ourselves, by an absolute pro- 
hibition, the defence of foreign interests and the honour of a noble example, 
even at the risk of not meeting with a like return. France would thus do for 
foreign copyright what she did in regard to the droit d’aubaine—abolish the 
injustice in her own territory without securing equal advantages to her own 
people in foreign countries: in fact, such a measure in France could only 
apply to English literature. ye shall presently see that German literature 
also has reason to complain of the piracies of the French.] The majority of 
the commission was therefore adverse to this useless generosity, choosing rather 
to offer reciprocity, and to make it a condition of our protection that the same 
protection should be afforded to us. The commission is consequently of 
opinion that it should be enacted, either in addition to the projected law on 
literary property, or by a special disposition, that all works, foreign or French, 
originally published abroad, should not be allowed to be reprinted during the 
life of the author, or for a term fixed by law, without his consent or that of the 
person to whom he has ceded his rights. f 

“In proposing this measure, the commission is aware that it would be dis- 
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advantageous to France if the reciprocity were confined to that alone : for it 
is not in printing spurious editions of French works, but in buying them, that 
the English bookselling trade injures the French. To prohibit the re-publi- 
cation of modern English books in France would be doing injury to many 
persons settled in France, and giving a great advantage to English literary 
property, for which the French would derive no compensation from a similar 
law enacted in England. The very unequal price of printing and its materials 
in the two countries explains the difference. The English cannot gain by 
issuing spurious editions, but they gain by purchasing them of the Belgians. 
It is therefore from the English Customs that compensation must be sought. 
It would be advisable to stipulate for a law or an order that none but the ge- 
nuine French editions of modern French works shall be admitted into England. 
This would of itself deprive the Belgian plunderers of their principal market ; 
and the English publishers would find compensation not only in the prohi- 
bition to reprint English works in France without the consent of the author, 
but in the closing of the French ports against American editions of English 
works. By a like negociation and administrative measures, a useful protec- 
tion to French literary interests is to be procured in the states of North Ger- 
many, where French books are so much in request. These states might grant 
reciprocity in this respect, especially as many German authors have suffered 
from reprints of their works in our great frontier towns.” 

The remainder of the report relates to internal regulations and the law of 
transit: we shall therefore proceed to submit to our readers a few facts con- 
nected with this subject derived from other sources. 

Dr. K. O. Spazier, who resides in Paris, has communicated to a German 
journal a very interesting paper on the causes of the decline of the book-trade 
at Paris, in which is the following passage relative to the injurious effects of 
the system of literary piracy practised at Brussels. ‘ Never,” says he, “ was 
this system of literary plunder carried on so systematically, with such address 
and such impudence, as at Brussels for about the last fifteen years. Where 
were ever periodical works pirated and offered for subscription, though the 
pirates cannot be sure that the next following number of the work will appear ! 
Thus they reprint at Brussels the Revue de Paris, the Revue Britannique, and 
to such a length do these people carry their idleness, even the Paris Voleur 
itself, which is merely a selection of the best articles from the French journals, 
in order to spare themselves the trouble of selecting and the expense of pro- 
curing the original journals. All the houses of Brussels keep a number of 
agents in Paris, who are incessantly watching the booksellers’ shops and the 
printing offices to get hold of any important work, and who often bribe press- 
men, compositors, correctors of the press, and the very authors, in order to 
enable their employers at Brussels to make instant arrangements for reprint- 
ing it. Nay, it is frequently the case, that the Paris booksellers themselves 
promote the views of these men; and the scandalous procedure relative to 
Lamartine’s Voyage de l'Orient, which, as the proof-sheets were purloined 
from the printers, appeared at Brussels before the original was published in 
Paris, is well known from the lawsuit which followed. 

“ All the attempts to counteract this system have failed. According to the 
Belgian laws, every work printed abroad is public property. On the other 
hand, if a Paris bookseller were to print at Brussels, he would be amenable to 
the French laws, which lay the enormous duty of 100 per cent. on the impor- 
tation of every French work printed beyond the frontiers—a tax imposed by 
Napoleon, in favour of the French trade at a time when Belgium was a pre- 
vince of France, and the system of piracy subsequently established, could not 
have been thonght of.” 

A pamphlet on the necessity for affording protection to literary property, 
from the pen of A. F. Didot, has just appeared, in which he tells us that in 
1827, ten of the principal bookselling firms in Paris joined in forming an €s- 
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tablishment at Brussels to counteract the Belgian piracies. This establishment 
would probably have succeeded in checking the system, which was not then 
carried on to such an extent as it is at present, had not the king of the Nether- 
lands, who applied considerable sums to the promotion of industry, power- 
fully assisted the principal plunderers. The French booksellers could not 
oppose the budget of France to that of the Netherlands, and deemed it pru- 
dent to withdraw from the unequal contest. The present sovereign of Bel- 
gium does not afford the like support, but the Belgian booksellers find in their 
fellow citizens a sympathy which produces the same results, and which mani- 
fests itself in the eagerness to take shares in the bookselling companies that 
have arisen in Brussels with immense capitals. Thus, for instance, when M. 
Haumann was forming his company, whose capital amounts to a million and 
a half, offers to the enormous sum of eighty millions were made by persons 
desirous of having shares in the last three hundred, deposited in the national 
bank, To stop this system of piracy the author proposes that France should 
declare her determination to protect the literary property of all those nations 
whose government should in like manner determine to protect French literary 
copyright in their dominions, 





That important work, “Dictionnaire de la Conversation,” is steadily ad- 
vancing towards completion. Out of the fifty-two volumes which it is calcu- 
lated to form, thirty-three are already published. From a statement circulated 
by the publisher, it comprises contributions from all the principal literary men 
of France: but the article France itself has particularly attracted our notice, 
being divided into eleven different sections, each the work of an author of 
celebrity in his particular department. Among these are Walckenaer, Charles 
Nodier, Nisard, Bory de St. Vincent, Tissot, and Guizot. It is admitted to be 
the most complete performance on the subject that exists in the French lan- 
guage. 

The 14th volume of the “ Archives Curieuses de |’Histoire de France, de- 
puis Louis XI. jusqu’a Louis XVIII.” by Messrs. Cimber and Danjou, has 
Just appeared. The 15th and last volume of the first series of this collection 
is in the press, and concludes with the death of Henry IV. 





The first edition of a History of England, by the Baron de Roujoux, which 
was completed in December last, being already sold off, a second is announced. 
As a Frenchman the author could not but view events in which both the 
French and English nations were concerned, in a very different light from 
what English writers have done; and it is said that without deviating from 
the strictest impartiality he has adduced a great number of facts, hitherto 
carefully concealed through the national vanity of Hume and Lingard, that 
give a new physiogomy and a new interest to his work; which is moreover 
embellished with 500 engravings. 

Levrault has commenced the publication of a work by Ch. Nodier, A. Reg- 
nier and Champin, entitled “ Paris historique, Promenades dans les Rues de 
Paris.” It is to consist of 100 weekly numbers, with lithographic illustrations; 
ten of which had appeared in the middle of March. 








Another History of England down to the reform of 1832, by M. Hercule 
Gallard, is announced as being in the press. It is to form fifteen octavo vo- 
lumes, one to be published every three weeks, and to be embellished with 
portraits, maps and plans. In a note appended to the advertisement, we are 
told that a company has been formed for bringing out this work, with a capital 
of 80,000 francs, produced by 800 shares at 100 francs each; and that each 
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share confers a right to interest at 6 per cent. payable in advance, one copy 
of the work, and one eight-hundredth of the copyright. 





M. Parent-Desbarres has commenced one of those undertakings which 
prove the decided taste for historical works at present prevailing among the 
reading public of France. This is “A Collection d’Histoires completes de 
tous les Etats Européens,” published under the auspices of Baron de Barante, 
Villemain, Augustin, Thierry, Mignet, Fauriel, Salvandy, St. Marc Girardin, 
Michelet, Lacroix (bibliophile Jacob), Baron de Roujoux, and Baron Taylor ; 
and with the co-operation of Dr. Lingard, and Messrs. Botta, Luden, Leo, and 
most of the celebrated foreign historians, who will themselves revise the trans- 
lation of their works. The collection is intended to form from twenty to 
twenty-five octavo volumes, printed in double columns: and will appear either 
in half volumes or numbers; three of the latter to be published weekly. 





As a matter of curiosity, it may be mentioned that, at Bailly’s office, in 
Paris, there have lately been produced two little works in the Ottawa language, 
both of a religious nature. They have been printed in Roman characters, 
under the superintendence of the Abbé Baraga, an Illyrian priest, resident at 
Michigan, in the United States. 


The house of Tetot, brothers, in Paris, is busily engaged in reprints of the 
German classic writers. These consist of Schiller in two volumes; Gothe, 
with all his correspondence, in five volumes ; Tieck in two volumes: andJean 
Paul in four volumes. These are nearly completed. Lessing, in two volumes, 
is on and Shakspeare, by Schlegel and Tieck, in one volume, is an- 
nounced. 


With the commencement of the present year a new paper was begun, with 
the title of “ L’Europe,” which, like several established last year, is sold at 
half the price charged for the old journals. It announced itself as the 
“Journal des intéréts monarchiques et populaires,” and, as the Marquis de 
Jouffroy is the chief editor, its tendency cannot be doubtful. The undertaking 
is based upon a capital of 750,000 francs, raised by 1500 sliares; and a calcu- 
lation in the prospectus represents that a sale of 10,000 copies will produce 
the share-holders an annual profit of 24 per cent. in interest and dividends, 
besides other advantages. 





Another new paper is announced at Paris, to commence on the 1st of April, 
with the title of “ L’Eclair,” and to be published every other day. A weekly 
paper, having the same title, will be connected with this undertaking. 





“LItalie,” published by Audot, has just been completed with the 140th 
livraison, forming eight volumes, of which the Papal and Neapolitan States 
occupy two volumes each. Each portion of the work may be had separately. 


Paulin of Paris has announced a Histoire Parlementaire de ja Revolution 
Frangaise, by P. J. Buchoz and P. C. Roux, in forty volumes, one to be pub- 
lished every week till completed. 





Hume and Smollett’s History of England, with the continuation by the Rev. 
T. S. Hughes, is reprinting in Paris, in two 4to. volumes. 





The late M. Abel Remusat left behind at his death a translation of and 
comments on a very ancient Chinese work entitled “‘ Foe Kouéki, or account 


of the Bouddhic Kingdoms; Travels in Tatary, Afghanistan, and India, per- 
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formed about the end of the fourth century, by Chy Fa Hian.” This work, 
revised, completed, and augmented, with new explanations, by the late M. 


Klaproth and M. Landresse, has just appeared, in a 4to. volume, with five 
plates and maps. 








The French translation of Baron von Hammer’s History of the Ottoman 
Empire, by M. Hellert, has advanced to the fourth livraison, containing the 
seventh and eighth volumes, The work will extend to twenty volumes, with 
an atlas of thirty-six maps and plans. 


M. A. Mazuy is engaged upon a new translation of the Jerusalem Delivered, 
with a life of Tasso, and historical notes, from the French and Arabian chro- 


nicles of the eleventh century, in one 8vo. volume, embellished with a portrait 
and twenty vignettes on wood. 








Mr. Valery, librarian to the king at Versailles, and author of Travels in 
Italy, reviewed in one of our late numbers, has just ready for publication 
“ Voyages en Corse, d/’[le d’Elbe, et en Sardaigne,” in two 8vo. volumes. 





M. Hachette has published the first three numbers of “Chateaux pitto- 
resques de la France, ancienne et moderne,” to be completed in 100 livraisons 
in 4to. each containing six plates and two and a half sheets of text. 

M. du Sommérard, the proprietor of the Hotel de Clugny and the rich 
collection it contains, is about to publish a work on the Arts of the Middle 
Ages, chiefly as they are illustrated by the remains of the Roman Palace at 


Paris, the Hotel de Clugny built on its ruins, and the works of art contained 
in M. du Sommérard’s collection. 





M. Monmerqué, so well known by his edition of the Letters of Madame 
de Sévigné, and many other important works, has advertised for sale by auc- 


tion his large and interesting collection of Autographs; they will be sold by 
Silvestre on the 2d of May, 


The new French Journal, Le Monde, which we mentioned in our last num- 
ber, has been jonied by M. de Lamennais, Georges, Sand, and several other 
distinguished writers, and seems in a fair way to success. 

M.M. Monmerqué and Francisque Michel are editing acomplete collection of 
the French dramatic pieces written during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 








At the meeting of the Academy of Sciences, held on the 13th of March, a 
report was read from a committee of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, proposing that those two bodies should unite in recommending to the 
attention of the government a suggestion for attaching to any expeditions 
that may be undertaken in the territory of Algiers, persons specially appointed 


to make inquiries into subjects connected with geography, natural history, and 
the historical sciences, 





On the 12th of March, M. de Pradt, formerly archbishop of Malines, cele- 
brated for his various political works, expired at Paris, after a violent attack 
of apoplexy. He had attained his seventy-fifth year, and always enjoyed 
excellent health. 


Ludwig Borne, the well-known German writer, has also recently died in 
Paris, where he has long resided, 
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GERMANY. 


The house of Hallberger, at Stuttgart, is publishing in parts, containing 
eight sheets each, “ Der Kaiserstaat Oesterreich, unter der Regierung Kaisers 
Franz I. und der Staatsverwaltung des Fiirsten Metternich.” 

Dr. Lorinser, of Berlin, has in the press, an 8vo. volume entitled “ Die 
Entstehung und Verhiitung der Pest des Orients.” 

Notwithstanding the exposure of the suspicious circumstances attending the 
pretended discovery of the history of Sanchoniatho, which appeared to stamp 
the transaction with the character of imposture, we perceive from an an- 
nouncement by Schiinemann, of Bremen, that the work will speedily be pub- 
lished by him with the title of “ Sanchuniathonis Historiarum Pheenicie 
libros novem, Grace versos a Philone Byblio, edidit, latinaque versione do- 
navit, Friederich Wagenfeld.” 











Berger, of Leipzig, will speedily publish a Life of Dr. Samuel Hahnemann, 
founder of the Homeeopathic system of medicine, written by himself, with 
plates. 





The house of Behr, in Berlin, has announced for speedy publication “ His- 
toire ancienne et moderne de la Moldavie, de la Valachie, et des états indé- 


pendants des Transylvains et des Valaques transdanubiens,” by Michael de 
Kogalnitchan, formerly a Moldavian officer. 





The number of the journals published in Austria amounts to 72, 21 of 
which are furnished by Vienna. The Lombardo-Venetian kingdom issues 34 ; 
Milan alone 25, Venice 6, and Verona 4. 

It has been remarked as a singular phenomenon, that in Germany, which is 
so fertile in almost every department of literature, there are very few new 
dramatic productions. In regard to comedy in particular, the lovers of the 
theatre must put up almost exclusively with the mostly barbarous translations 
from the French. The result of the offer by the firm of Cotta of a prize of 
300 florins for a good comedy in one act, furnishes an additional proof of the 
neglect of the drama. Out of several hundred pieces that were received, only 
eight were deemed worthy of being submitted for examination to the critical 
tribunal, composed of Lewald, Menzel, and Seydelmann; and of these eight 
one only was deemed worthy of any consideration. It is apprehended that, 
unless some provision be made by the Diet for securing to German dramatic 
authors a property in their works, as in France, the German stage must long 
continue to be a mere echo of the French. 





Opitz and Frege, of Giistrow, will shortly publish a critical history of the 
Roman emperor Trajan, by Dr. Heinrich Franke, of Wiemar, with the title 
“ Zur Geschichte Trajans und seiner Zeit.” 








We observe in the German journals the announcement of a pamphlet with 
the title of “Schlagende Beweisfiihrung dass Napoleon Bonaparte niemals 
existirt hat” (Striking Proof that Napoleon Bonaparte never existed), which 
professes to be translated from the second Paris edition. Another sin- 
gular announcement has also attracted our notice: it is the translation of a 
French work by M. B.Chablot, the tendency of which may easily be guessed 
from the title—“ The Death Struggle of the British Leopard; reflections on 
the present time and that which is immediately to follow,” and from the 
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motto, “England has not a guinea which is not steeped in the blood of all 
nations!” How easy would it be to prove that there is not a nation in Europe 
whose wounds England has not expended her gold in healing! 





The historico-critical work by Dr. Steiner, “Codex Inscriptionum Ro- 


manarum Rheni,” will appear at the Easter Leipzig fair, in two 4to. volumes, 
containing about a thousand inscriptions. 





The first part of the first volume of a History of Bohemia, by a native 
writer, Franz Patacky, has made its appearance. ‘This work, chiefly from do- 
cuments and manuscripts, promises to supply, in a satisfactory manner, a want 
that was much felt. 


The reviewer of Eckermann’s Conversations with Gothe (see F.Q. R. No. 35, 
pp. 16, 17,) has assumed that some remarks of Gothe’s on a German poet, whose 
name is concealed by three stars, applied to Heine. A writer in the “ Blatter 
fiir literarische Unterhaltung,” assures us that this isa mistake. ‘‘ We know,” 
says he, “ from the author’s own lips, that these observations of Gothe’s refer 
not to Heine but to Count Platen, and that he suppressed the name out of 
tenderness for this then living and often very unhappy poet.” 





At Vienna, M. Ferdinand Wolf is preparing a work on the stage represen- 
tations of the middle ages, and of the dramatic art in Europe, up to the age 
of Shakspeare and Lopez de Vega. 





DEN MARK. 


A periodical work in German, with the title of “Skandinavische Biblio- 
thek” (Scandinavian Library), has recently been commenced at Copenhagen, 
edited by J. L. von Schepeler and A. von Giihler. It is intended to comprise 
translations of the latest and most attractive productions of Danish, Nor- 
wegian, and Swedish literature. 





SWEDEN. 


An interesting work, in French, by C. Forssell, has just appeared at Stock- 
holm, with the title of “ Une année en Suéde; ou Tableaux des Costumes, 
Meeurs, et Usages des Paysans de la Suéde, suivis des Sites et Monumens his- 
toriques les plus remarquables,” in forty-eight plates, with explanatory text, 
4to. 








RUSSIA. 


We are assured that the Russian “ Conversations-Lexikon,” which has ad- 
vanced to the sixth volume, is rich in contributions on the history, geography, 
statistics, and industry of Russia, on the social relations of its various tribes, 
and in biographical accounts of its distinguished statesmen. The work employs 
at this moment all the eminent Russian literati, who have become contributors 
to it, so that there is a momentary stagnation in all branches of Russian 
literature, in which considerable activity till lately prevailed. 
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A Polish work of considerable importance is in the course of publication 
at St. Petersburg. It is a narrative of travels performed a few years since at 
the expense of the Russian government, by Joseph Kowalewski, to Mongolia 
and China. The work will consist of six parts; the first, second, and third, 
treat of the Buraits and Mongolia; the fourth and fifth of China; and the sixth 
contains the history of the Catholic missions to China, with more particular 
reference to the proceedings of the Jesuits. In a supplement the author will 


give a variety of legends, popular songs, and historical documents, that have 
never yet appeared in print. 





The Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg is publishing in the Mongol 
language an heroic legend, which is in great favour among the Mongols. This 
is a History of the heroic Achievements and Adventures of Gesser Khan, full 
of Mongal romance, which is expected to excite much interest even in Europe. 





Abu Fosla’s “ Travels in Arabia,” are also printing in the same city, under 
the superintendence and with a Russian translation by Professor Heitling. 

Russia possesses two works on the plan of the Penny Magazines, both pub- 
lished in Moscow. The first of these was commenced about the middle of 
1835, with the title of “ Picturesque Survey of all remarkable Objects in the 
Sciences, Arts, Manufactures, and Social Life,” and contains nothing but 
translations from the English, German, and French Penny Magazines. The 
second, begun with the year 1836, is entitled “ Panorama of the World,” and 
promises to pay particular attention to native sources of information also. 











ITALY. 


Towards the end of last year a new monthly work on the fine arts was an- 


nounced at Rome, with the title of “Iconografia e Scenografia delle belle 
Arti.” 


A series of outlines after the smaller basso-relievos of the celebrated Thor- 
waldsen, thirty-one in number, with poetical illustrations by Angelo Maria 
Ricci, has just appeared at Rome, with the title of “ Anacreonte nuovissimo 
del Commendatore Alberto Thorwaldseit.” 








The congregation of the Index at Rome has lately, by a decree, which re- 
ceived the confirmation of the Pope, prohibited twelve works. No one would 
be surprised to find among these Heine’s publications, “Instructions secrétes 
de la Compagnie de Jesus,” and some other French works of the kind very 
little known out of France; but it certainly does excite some astonishment to 
see the “ Souvenirs en Orient” and the “ Jocelyn” of the orthodox Lamartine 
included in the list. 





The central commission appointed by the Neapolitan government to com- 
pile a Statistical Survey of Sicily, commenced with the year 1836 the publica- 
tion of a Statistical Journal (“ Giornale di Statistica,”) which appear in 
quarterly numbers. The first number, which has been forwarded to us, con- 
tains not only papers relative to the statistics of Italy and Sicily, but also in- 
formation relative to the population, commerce, &c. of Great Britain, France, 
and other countries. 
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GREECE. 


The number of political journals is increasing in Greece. The twrip (Sa- 
viour), lately proscribed, has for some time again appeared, as the sentence 
of the Tribunal of First Instance was annulled by the Court of Cassation. 
To this have been added a new opposition paper in the German and Greek 
language, entitled “4 'gamic,” (Hope), and another neutral paper, “ The Iris,” 
which is in Greek only, and contains miscellaneous and literary articles. A 


fourth, “é @earic,” (The Spectator), is announced as speedily to appear, and a 
fifth is talked of. 


By the title of “"Asouymovetuara modsyuxd” was lately published at Athens, 
the first volume of a new and interesting work by Christophoros Perrhiibos, co- 
lonel in the army of Greece, who was already favourably known by his History 
of Suli and the Suliotes, and who was perhaps rather too flatteringly called 
by Niebuhr a second Thucydides. In these memoirs the author does not pre- 
tend to give a complete history of the Greek insurrection, but only the actions, 
enterprizes, and events in which he was either himself engaged, or an eye- 
witness of. This first volume comes down only to the year 1822. 





LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 


From January To Marcu, 1837, IncLUSIvE. 


— 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


1 Fleury, l’Abbé, Histoire du Christianisme, connue sous le nom d’Ecclésiastique. 
Tomes V.et VI. 8vo. I. ‘ 

2 Potter, de, Histoire philosophique, politique et critique du Christianisme et des 
Eglises chrétiennes, depuis Jesus jusqu’au 19e Siécle. Tome VI. 8s. 

S Haller, Ch. L, de, Histoire de la Revolution Religieuse ou de la Reforme Pro- 
testante en Suisse. 8vo. 5s. 

4 Olshausen, Dr. H., Biblischer Commentar uber sammtliche Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments. 3ter Bd. iste Abth. 8vo. 12s, 

5 Stolberg, F. Graf von, Geschichte der Religion Jesu Christi. Fortgesetzt von 
F.v. Kerz. 29ster Bd. 8vo. 9s. 

6 Weber, Dr. G., Geschichtliche Darstellung des Calvinismus im Verhialtniss zum 
Staat in Genf und Frankreich, bis z. Aufhebung des Edikts von Nantes. 
8vo. 10s. 

7 Tholuck, Dic Glaubwirdigkeit der evangelischen Geschichte, zugleich eine Kritik 
des Lebens Jesu von Strauss. 8vo. 13s. 

8 Osiander, J. E., Apologie des Lebens Jesu gegen den neuesten Versuch in Mythen 
aufzulésen. 8vo, 9s. 

9 Hauber, Lexicon fiir Prediger und Katecheten. 4ter Bd. 8vo. 7s. 

10 Weinkopf, Christkatholische Predigten fur alle Sonn- und Feyer-Tage. ster Thi. 
8vo. 9s. 

11 Nork, F., Der Prophet Elias ein Sonnen-Mythus, 8vo. 4s. 

12 Buchfelner, Geschichte der Religionslehre Jesu Christi bis auf unsere Zeiten. 
8v0. 3s. 6d. 

15 Kroger, Abriss der biblischen Geographie und Alterthiimer. 8vo. 4s. 

14 Hoffmann, Das Leben Jesu, kritisch bearbeitet von Dr. Strauss, Gepriift. 3te 
Lief. 8vo. 4s. 

15 Schulze, Lehrbuch der Judenbekehrungen. 8vo. 5s. 

16 Matthies, Propaedentik d. Neutestamentlichen Theologie. 8vo. 12s. 

17 Reinhardt, Dr., Erginzungen zu Dr. C. F. v. Gliick’s Erliuterung d. Pandekten. 
3ter Bd. 2te Abth. 8vo. 7s. 

18 Harless, G., Theologische Encyclopidie und Methodologie vom Standpunkt der 
Protestantischen Kirche. 8vo, 5s. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Mangin, Traité d’Action publique et de |’Action civile en Matiére criminelle. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. 
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20 Jurisprudence des Hussieurs, par M. Urbain Loiseau et plusicurs autres Juriscon- 
sultes. 8vo. 7s. 

21 Moreau Christophe, L., De l’Etat actuel des Prisons en France, considéré dans 
ses rapports avec la Théorie Pénale du Code. 8vo. 8s. 

22 Aylies, M., Du Systéme Pénitentiaire et de ses conditions fondamentales. 8vo. 
16s, ~ 

23 Neues Archiv fir preussisches Recht und Verfahren, so wie fiir deutsches Privat- 
recht. 3terJahrgang. 4tes Heft. 8vo. 5s. 

24 Bozeck, Codex diplomaticus et epistolaris Moraviac. Tome l, 4to. 11. 5s. 

25 Kritz, Das Pandecten-Recht, mit Hinweisung auf dem franzisischen, dsterreichi- 
schen und preussischen Recht, ister Thi. 2ter Bd. 8vo. 12s. 

26 Hohbach, G., Beitrige zum Strafrecht und Strafverfahren. 8.0. 8s. 

27 Tiegerstrém, v., Die Bone fidei possessio, oder das Recht des Besitzes. 8vo. 8s. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


28 Pompery, Ed. de, Le Docteur de Tombouctou, Nouveaux Essais de Science sociale 
et de philosophie. 8vo. 8s. 

29 Matter, J., Histoire des Doctrines morales et politiques des trois derniers Siécles. 
Tome Il, 8vo. 8s. 

30 Desjobert, A., La Question d’Alger. Politique, Colonisation, Commerce. 8vo. 6s. 

31 Hensler, Dr. P., Der Menschen Magnetismus in seinen Wirkungen auf Gesund- 
heit und Leben. 8vo. 10s. 

32 Authenrieth, J. H., Ansichten tiber Natur- und Seelen-Leben. 8vo. 14s. 

33 Kriger, Historisch-philosophische Studien, 8vo. 10s. 


34 Barth, Vorlesungen tiber sammtliche Hauptfacher der Staats- und Rechts- Wissen- 
schaft. 15te Lief. 3s. 


35 Burdach, Der Mensch, etc. Authropologie. 3 Abth. Das Seelenleben. 8vo. 5s. 

36 Croiset, Christliche Betrachtungen iiber die Sittenlehre. 2ten Bdes istes und 
2tes Heft. 8vo. 5s, 

37 Dymocritos, oder hinterlassene Papiere eines lachenden Philosophen. 7ter Bd. 
8vo. 14s. 

38 Gérres, Die christliche Mystik. 2ter Bd. 8vo. 9s, 

39 Schubert, Die allgemeine Staatenkunde von Europa. isten Bdes Stes Heft. 8vo. 
15s. 

40 Riegel, Compendium der christliche Moral. 2 Thle. 8vo. 15s. 

41 Oesterreich, Der Kaiserstaat. Ste Lief. 8vo. 3s. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 


42 Morin, A., Expériences sur les roues hydrauliques @ aubes planes, et sur les roues 
hydrauliques a augets. 4to. 9s, 

43 Audoir, Géométrie pratique. 8vo. 5s. 

44 Latiere, Traité d’Arithmétique. 8vo. 6s. 

45 Berzelius, J., Jahres-Bericht tiber die Fortschritte der physischen Wissenschaften. 
15ter Jahrgang. tes Heft: Pflanzenchemie, Thierchemie und Geologie. 
vo. 7s. 

46 Enke, J., Berliner astronomisches Jahrbuch fir 1838. 8vo. 13s. 

47 Poppe, Dr. A., Der Transport auf Eisenbahnen uber Anhohen und Berge. 8vo. 5s. 

48 Soldner, Astronomische Beobachtungen. 3ter Thi. 4to. 9s. 

49 Paucker, Geometrische Analysis. 8vo. 15s. 
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